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THE FABRICATION OF THE 
AUTONOMOUS LEARNER 


This book provides a thorough and detailed analysis of how the figure of the ‘autono- 
mous learner’ shapes educational practices. It unpacks the impact of current educational 
reform discourse that focuses on the individual pupil as a learner while neglecting the 
social dimensions of classroom practices. In view of the yet unknown requirements of 
the knowledge economy, students are demanded to take more responsibility for their 
learning and to become self-reliant, independent, lifelong learners. In turn, teachers are 
asked to tailor education to the individual needs of their students and to foster their 
individual learning trajectories. 

Based on in-depth fieldwork and long-term observation of interactions in classrooms 
and other educational settings, scholars from three European countries — France, Germany, 
and Switzerland — show how the translation of the figure of the ‘autonomous learner’ 
into classrooms is shaped by distinct cultural traditions. Chapters analyse teaching rou- 
tines and conceptions of self-reliance involved in autonomy-oriented settings and dis- 
cuss how these change the sociality of the classroom. They scrutinize how autonomy is 
used to differentiate between students and how it contributes to the reproduction of 
social inequality. The book brings into dialogue two neighbouring research traditions 
that study autonomous learning from a sociological and an educational perspective and 
which have largely ignored each other until now. In so doing, the contributions engage 
a critical perspective for a careful empirical analysis in order to better understand what is 
being done in the name of autonomy. 

Providing insight into the many facets of developing and nurturing self-standing 
pupils across various educational contexts, this is ideal reading for scholars in the field 
of education, as well as teachers and decision-makers across the educational sector. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The fabrication of the autonomous learner 


Judith Hangartner, Héloïse Durler, Regula Fankhauser 
and Crispin Girinshuti 


The “autonomous learner” is an omnipresent figure in present-day education. 
It evokes an active, engaged, responsible, and self-reflective individual taking 
learning into their own hands. The figure lies at the heart of current learning 
conceptions that are disseminated by the OECD (Dumont, Istance & 
Benavides, 2010; OECD, 2019; 2006). In consequence, it shapes educational 
policies, curricula, classroom practices, and far beyond, the way we think about 
education. Kindergartens, schools, and universities design specific spatial and 
temporal settings, such as learning studios or hybrid learning environments to 
foster autonomous learning. Schools can profile themselves as innovative by 
organizing classrooms into self-directed, self-regulated, or personalized learn- 
ing environments. Far beyond such particular classroom arrangements, the 
figure of the autonomous learner influences curricula, teaching practices, and 
the assessment of pupils in schools. 

With the notion of the “autonomous learner”, we address an ongoing, pro- 
found transformation of education that relocates its focus from classroom 
teaching to the individual student as a learner. It is accompanied by a discur- 
sive shift that discusses education predominantly in terms of “learning” (Biesta, 
2015). We claim that this present-day focus on the individual as a learner is 
shaped by philosophical conceptions of autonomy. Albeit liberal ideas of 
autonomy have informed our understanding of education for a long time, it is 
being transformed by the recent learning-centredness. In the present-day 
learning topography, autonomy amalgamates and intersects with notions of 
agency, self-direction, self-competence, self-management, self-regulation, etc. 
Thereby, it is striking that the very term autonomy is, by and large, conspicu- 
ously absent in today’s discourse on learning. While the éléve autonome holds 
some currency in the French discussion (Durler, 2015; Glasman, 2016; Lahire, 
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2001; Patry, 2018; Périer, 2014), the notion of autonomy is hardly present in 
the German debate, where the term Selbstständigkeit prevails. The term auton- 
omy however is widely used in the field of foreign language learning in the 
literature in English (see later in this chapter). By insisting on the term auton- 
omy and coupling it with the notion of learning, we highlight a conceptual 
relation that often remains implicit. Tackling the self-referentiality of the learn- 
ing subject by the classical term autonomy, we connect the ostensibly innova- 
tive approach with its historical antecedents. It is an invitation to think about 
the legacies of former understandings of autonomy in education and how 
these are translated and transformed in present-day learning approaches. 


Autonomy-oriented learning settings as a dispositif 


The figure of the autonomous learner can only be understood by locating it in 
the context of the neoliberal political agenda that prefigures discourses on the 
learning society and lifelong learning (Field, 2006). In view of the unknown 
future demands of the learning society, students must be able to autonomously 
organize, plan, and reflect on their own learning. They are expected to “learn 
how to learn” so that they prepare themselves to become lifelong learners. It 
is not a question of acting directly on the individual, but of giving them the 
tools to act by themselves, to make them responsible by “activating” them 
(Astier, 2007). The autonomous learner corresponds to the entrepreneurial 
self (Bröckling, 2007), who is eager to actively approach the hitherto unknown 
challenges of the future. The autonomous learner shows an intrinsic “will to 
learn” and pursues learning as an investment in her or his human capital 
(Simons & Masschelein, 2008). While the learning paradigm initially directed 
learners to deal with economic challenges, now they are to tackle ecological 
problems, community values, and wellness (OECD, 2019). Thus, the active 
learning subject is not only imagined as homo economicus but far beyond 
faces the demand to invest their competences as a socially responsible person. 

The policy goal of the autonomous learner is related to inclusive education 
as the second other major policy trend transforming educational institutions in 
the present (UNESCO, 2016). The policies of inclusive education and indi- 
vidualized, autonomous learning are united by their recognition of diversity. 
Inclusive classrooms are accompanied by the demand to individualize teaching 
to the particular needs of the individual learner and in consequence transfer 
more autonomy to the learner (Frandji & Rochex, 2011). The joint vision of 
inclusive education and autonomous learning promises to increase social jus- 
tice through their attempt to support each student by addressing their particu- 
lar needs and by advancing their personal interests and talents (Ricken, 2018). 
They are less concerned with equality and the aim to make people equal, than 
with equity and to equalize the chances of each individual to fulfil their own 
life project (Marquis, 2015). 
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Alongside research that strives to improve students’ skills in autonomous 
learning (e.g. Jansen, van Leeuwen, Janssen, Jak, & Kester, 2019; Reusser, 
Pauli, & Stebler, 2018; Schunk & Greene, 2018b), there is an urgent need to 
adopt a sociological perspective to critically analyse the demands and constraints 
that these efforts place on students and teachers. Taking an interest in the “fab- 
rication” of the autonomous learner calls for an understanding of autonomous 
learning as a dispositif: it means to establish an analytical relationship between 
the “thoroughly heterogeneous ensemble consisting of discourses, institutions, 
architectural forms, regulatory decisions, laws, administrative measures, scien- 
tific statements, philosophical, moral and philanthropic propositions — in short, 
the said as much as the unsaid” (Foucault, 1980, p. 194). Thus, speaking of a 
dispositif allows one to understand how the principles guiding the use of tech- 
niques, discourses, objects, and practices aim at fabricating today the “ideal 
pupil” (Becker, 1952) as an autonomous learner. The dispositif shapes the qual- 
ities that learners should demonstrate, their relationship to knowledge, and the 
power relations in which they must be involved. By focusing on autonomy- 
oriented learning settings as a dispositif, we favour an intermediate scale of con- 
ceptualization (Bonnéry, 2009), relating classroom practices and interactions to 
transformations of the forme scolaire (Vincent, 1994) and thus scrutinize the 
specific mode of present-day school socialization. Due to this anchoring of our 
perspective in the work of Michel Foucault, we keep the term dispositif in 
French throughout this book. To contextualize the sociological analysis of 
present-day, autonomy-oriented learning settings, we first summarize a histori- 
cal systematic reconstruction of philosophical conceptions of autonomy and 
then reconstruct salient reform approaches of autonomous learning and their 
transformation during the 20th century. 


Autonomy as an “essentially contested concept” in philosophy 


While the notion of autonomy is hardly explicitly present in the present-day 
learning discourse, it is widely discussed within educational and moral philos- 
ophy and is considered an “essentially contested concept” (Drerup, 2016b). 
Deriving from the Greek “autonomous” - self-legislation, it was used in Greek 
antiquity exclusively in its political sense and referred to the free determination 
of the internal affairs of a state. As a personal or ethical category, autonomy is 
only of marginal importance in antiquity (Pohlmann, 2017). Only at the 
beginning of the early modern era and in connection with the denominational 
conflicts did autonomy increasingly gain an ethical dimension; in this context, 
it was understood as freedom of faith or conscience in denominational con- 
flicts and was reinterpreted from a political threat to a positive achievement in 
a protestant context (ibid.). 

In the 18th century, too, the different categorial dimensions of the term — 
political here, personal there — were discussed and put in relation to each other. 
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The two conceptual domains have a paradoxical core in common, which was 
first elaborated by Rousseau in a political context, and by Kant in a moral and 
pedagogical context. Rousseau’s basic figure can be summarized as follows: 
without lawful order or coercion, there is no freedom (Schweppenhäuser, 
2003, p. 102). In Rousseau’s concept, political autonomy means voluntary 
submission to the law one has adopted as a rational being. Self-legislation, 
critical reason and the sovereignty of the people are mutually related in this 
figure (ibid.). In the context of Kant’s moral theory, autonomy stands for the 
opportunity of human beings to determine themselves as rational beings. As is 
well known, Kant defined with the categorical imperative the principle of 
autonomy as rational self-determination. The autonomous person defines 
themselves through their ability to reflect on their own motives for action and 
to judge them in the light of generalizability. To act according to the categor- 
ical imperative implies a subject-transcendent obligation as the self-determined 
commitment to broader principles (Pieper, 2000, p. 31). An autonomous 
judgement is made when the subject manages to distinguish between their 
first-order desires — their personal preferences and maxims — and those of the 
second order — the generalizable ethical principles — and to judge the former 
from the perspective of the latter (Dworkin, 2015). To be able to judge the 
desirability of one’s own motives, however, implies the possibility of distancing 
oneself from one’s subjective motives. The autonomous subject sensu Kant 
becomes recognizable and attackable as ahistorical, disembodied, and socially 
isolated. 

The paradoxical figure of voluntary submission has made a career in the 
history of pedagogy up to the present day, in particular through Kant’s 
pedagogically turned question: “Wie kultiviere ich die Fretheit bei dem 
Zwange?” (Kant, 1983 (1803), p. 711).! The paradox that children are to 
be led to autonomy through more or less imposing force seems to be one of 
the basic antinomies of pedagogical activity to this day. Some scholars ele- 
vate this antinomy to a constitutive feature of the structural conditions of 
the profession (Helsper, 2004). Other perspectives deconstruct the peda- 
gogical paradox as a consequence of a misunderstood subjectivity and an 
overstretched concept of autonomy (Ricken, 2007). An idealistic under- 
standing of subjectivity constructs an irreducible opposition between free- 
dom and oppression, which is “pedagogically unsuitable” (ibid., p.163). 
Autonomy is not only an “illusion” (Meyer-Drawe, 2000); what’s more, if 
autonomy is understood as absolutely freed from external determination, 
then the pedagogical efforts do not serve liberation, but rather subjugation 
(Ehrenberg, 1998; Ricken, 2007, p. 165). 

The criticism of the concept of autonomy within the field of education is 
part of a chorus of critical voices within social studies and the humanities that 
reject or at least relativize liberal autonomy concepts, demands, and imposi- 
tions. Based on the classic critical approaches of Berlin (1969) and Foucault 
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(2001), (neo-)liberal autonomy imperatives are revealed to be instruments 
of power that proclaim a one-sided, individualistic concept of freedom and 
promote the breaking up of societal solidarity and the economization of all 
areas of life. 

The critique of the concept of autonomy seems to be connectable to almost 
all contemporary critical debates and thus shows how central autonomy is for 
modern self-understanding (Drerup, 2016b, p. 128). However, the rather 
brittle anchoring of the critical debate in theoretical conceptions of autonomy 
contributed to intensifying the debate on the implications of the concept of 
autonomy in the philosophy of education. 

Ultimately, the autonomy problem raises the question of how pedagogical 
authority can be legitimized. Within the framework of a pedagogical ethics of 
autonomy, autonomy is considered a regulative idea that sets the compass in 
education (Reichenbach, 2017). The ability to reflect critically on one’s 
motives and priorities in the light of their general desirability and to orient 
one’s life accordingly (cf. Dworkin, 2015), is not a prerequisite and starting 
point, but the goal of education and upbringing. An orientation “thanks to 
which life may become more dignified and living together more civilized” 
(Reichenbach, 2017, p. 89; our translation). 

Within the more recent discussion about the autonomy-theoretical legiti- 
mation of education and upbringing in the philosophy of education, some 
central lines of difference have emerged. The debate is, firstly, concerned with 
the understanding of freedom involved in the autonomy regime. If freedom is 
understood exclusively as negative (“free from”), as in neoliberal argumenta- 
tion figures, this implies — in pedagogical terms — that one should largely 
refrain from disciplinary, direct controlling, and regulating measures. If, in 
contrast, freedom is understood positively as the “ability to” (Nussbaum, 
2011), then supportive and accompanying measures come to the fore, which 
can very well manifest themselves as active intervention and influence. The 
latter understanding of freedom also takes into account the sociality of auton- 
omy. A socio-relational conception of autonomy considers interpersonal, 
social, and institutional support as central to leading a self-determined life. 
This perspective insists on the idea that autonomy is a status that depends on 
the recognition of others (Mackenzie, 2014, p. 41). It thus distinguishes itself 
from theories that equate autonomy with individualism and maximum free- 
dom of choice. A socio-relational understanding of autonomy is flanked by the 
concept of “vulnerability”. Unlike idealistic theories of the subject, which con- 
ceive the autonomous subject as self-empowering and unassailable, a socio- 
relational concept of autonomy refers to vulnerability and dependence on 
others to the danger of acquiring “capability deficits” due to social inequality. 
Autonomy and vulnerability are not seen as opposites, but the subject is con- 
ceived as both autonomous and vulnerable, as “human persons are both” 
(Mackenzie, Rogers, & Dodds, 2014, p. 16). 
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A socio-relational understanding of autonomy holds social and institutional 
institutions accountable for the way and extent to which they promote or 
impede the autonomy of individuals or groups. This brings two further lines of 
difference in the current discourse on the philosophy of education into view: 
firstly, it foregrounds the question of the extent to which educational actors and 
institutions may be guided by a defined idea of a good and autonomous life, 
i.e., pursue a perfectionist concept of autonomy. And secondly, it highlights the 
problem of paternalism, i.e., the controversy as to whether and to what extent 
those to be educated can be forced to do something they do not want at the 
moment with regard to their future well-being (cf. Baumann, 2008). 

With these two controversial questions, the differences that had already 
come to light with Kant’s paradox are repeated. While the pedagogical classics 
from Rousseau to Dewey advocate a perfectionist pedagogy and a paternalistic 
approach, the contemporary pedagogical discourse is rather cautious and 
reserved towards paternalism and perfectionism (Drerup, 2016a). This places 
it in the realm of libertarian or neoliberal positions, which conceive of auton- 
omy exclusively in negative terms and are neutral with regard to a positive 
determination ofa good and self-determined life (Christman, 2004). However, 
such an abstinent position is problematic as it has no instruments at its disposal 
to evaluate the legitimacy of different autonomy regimes. Following this line 
of thinking, it disbands an understanding of autonomy as an all-or-nothing 
issue. Rather, it calls for examining pedagogical arrangements in terms of their 
degree of appropriation (Drerup, 2015, p. 75) and evaluating them in relation 
to their objectives. This would have to be based on a concept of autonomy 
that is not only socio-relationally conceived but integrates both negative and 
positive dimensions of freedom. It would therefore be a matter of being able 
to justify theoretically, empirically, and normatively why one particular peda- 
gogical autonomy regime is preferable to another (Drerup, 2016b, p. 137). 


Translations of the concepts of autonomy into educational 
reform approaches 


Educational reform approaches that centrally build on the idea of learner 
autonomy by presupposing the autonomy of the subject (Wrana, 2008, p. 31) 
are not at all a new phenomenon. Already at the turn of the 20th century, 
autonomy-oriented educational settings, termed “progressive education” in 
the USA, Reformpädagogik in German, éducation nouvelle in France, 
“child-centred”, or “new education” in the UK blossomed (Idel & Ullrich, 
2017). These approaches to reform are related to illustrious pedagogues, such 
as John Dewey, Helen Parkhust, Maria Montessori, Jean Piaget, Ellen Key, 
Paul Geheeb, Rudolf Steiner, Célestin and Elise Freinet, Alexander Neill, and 
many others. A popular view romanticizes these founding figures as theoretical 
and practical innovators who challenged the educational establishment and 
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the autonomy paradox of education (Oelkers, 2010). These rather heteroge- 
nous reforms were united by their concerns with the active child and its inter- 
ests, pupil autonomy and self-government, a less coercive teacher-pupil 
relationship, and democracy (ibid.; Wagnon & Patry, 2019; Patry, 2018).? 

In the course of the emancipatory counter-cultural movements of the post- 
1968 period, child-centred education and alternative, antiauthoritarian, dem- 
ocratic schools and deschooling experienced a new upswing (Hartley, 2009). 
In addition, new approaches to autonomy-oriented learning settings emerged 
that also were inspired by the emancipative spirit of the 1970s. Following the 
earlier reform pedagogy, autonomy-oriented approaches (to this day) take a 
critical stance towards “traditional” and “authoritarian” pedagogy. Through 
this stereotyping of diverse and historically changing practices in classrooms, 
discursive fields of alternative and innovative autonomy-oriented pedagogical 
approaches are enacted. They are supported by constructivist theories of 
learning that emphasize learning as an active process in which learners con- 
struct new knowledge based on prior experiences and social interaction 
(Fosnot, 2013). These approaches are not only advanced by alternative pri- 
vate schools but have also been absorbed by public schools. The following 
brief reconstruction of the recent concepts of autonomy-oriented learning 
identifies distinct traditions and outlines the inherent understandings of the 
self and autonomy. 

Concepts of autonomy-oriented classroom settings in public schools such as 
“self-regulated”, “self-directed”, “autonomous”, “self-organized”, and “person- 
alized” learning centre on “the ability to take charge of one’s own learning” 
(Holec, 1981, p. 3). Therewith, the autonomy-oriented approaches conceive 
autonomy not only as a goal but establish it as a central means of classroom 
practice. This means that autonomy is no longer delegated to the future, as an 
outcome of education, but is to be achieved and performed during everyday 
routines in the classroom. 

Although the autonomy-oriented learning concepts increasingly show over- 
lapping features, they have different roots and backgrounds: “self-regulated”, 
“self-directed”, and “autonomous” learning emerged, along with lifelong 
learning (Field, 2006), in the field of adult education during the 1970s and 
were shaped by the emancipative counterculture. In contrast, “personalized” 
learning was propagated in the early 2000s as a neoliberal political strategy 
(Mincu, 2012). 

The concept of autonomous learning was initiated by the “Council of 
Europe’s Modern Language Project” and enjoys still lively debates on (foreign) 
language teaching (Benson, 2007). Self-directed learning was propagated as an 
emancipatory approach in US adult education in the 1970s; it revolved around 
the idea of a learning contract between teachers and students (Knowles, 1975; 
Servant-Miklos & Noordegraaf-Eelens, 2021). Approaches to self-regulated 
learning started with cognitive-behavioural studies in educational psychology 
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in the 1970s and focus on the meta-cognitive, motivational, and behavioural 
processes to improve learning (Schunk & Greene, 2018a). One major distinc- 
tion between these approaches is whether their goal is predominantly a techni- 
cal optimization of the learning process or whether their primary orientation is 
emancipation. In approaches to self-regulated learning, the implicit autonomy 
concept is restricted to the control of one’s behaviour and the regulation of the 
learning process (Boekearts, 1999). In contrast, proponents of autonomous 
learning and self-directed learning weave didactical techniques with empower- 
ment and social transformation: the understanding of autonomy includes set- 
ting the agenda and determining the content of learning (Brookfield, 1993; 
Little, 1991). While models of self-regulated, self-directed, or autonomous 
learning started with a focus on the individual learner, they gradually included 
a socio-relational perspective in order to take social embeddedness and cultural 
differences into account (Benson, 2007; Brookfield, 2009, p. 2620; Candy, 
1991; Schunk & Greene, 2018b). 

“Personalized learning” was one of the central ideas propagandized by the 
New Labour Government to restructure English secondary schools in the 
early 2000s (Mincu, 2012). Personalization policies aimed at raising standards 
and educational outcomes by focusing on individual aptitudes and interests: 
the policy demands involved the tracking of students’ individual performance 
data, the adaptation of teaching to individual needs, paces and styles of learn- 
ing, curricular choices, the improvement of teaching capacities, teacher coop- 
eration and community support (Miliband, 2006). The autonomy concepts 
inherent in personalized learning are related to “choice” and “voice”, turning 
students into co-producing consumers (Hartley, 2012). Although it is at least 
questionable how far personalized learning changed classroom practices in 
English schools (Maguire, Ball, & Braun, 2013), the concept was propagated 
by the OECD (2006) and has become part of a globalized educational reform 
discourse (Beach & Dovemark, 2009; Reusser et al., 2018). 

With accelerated digitalization and the ubiquity of personal computers, per- 
sonalized and other autonomy-oriented learning concepts have recently prof- 
ited from an additional boost (Bingham, Pane, Steiner, & Hamilton, 2018). 
Digitally enhanced personalized learning settings break the spatial-temporal 
matrix of the classroom and extend it into an open learning environment 
(Shemshack & Spector, 2020). Under the digital condition (Stalder, 2018), 
autonomy-oriented learning is associated with competencies such as collabora- 
tion, communication, critical thinking, and creativity (Romero & Barbera, 
2014). In digitalized learning environments, the expectations of learner auton- 
omy increase. The “self-organized learning environment” by Mitra & Dangwal 
(2010), for example, that propagates digitally supported, self-organized learn- 
ing largely without instruction reaches far beyond the usual autonomy-oriented 
classroom setting under teacher guidance. 

This brief and sketchy overview tried to acknowledge distinct educational 
and scholarly traditions. In the meantime, the once distinct concepts have 
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largely become detached from their original domains and are often used synon- 
ymously. The different terms have merged into a powerful discourse of auton- 
omy-oriented learning, which is globally propagated through educational 
policies, curricula and teacher education, and which, finally, spreads through 
the classrooms of public schools. Autonomous learning has become a catch-all 
concept that can be filled as one sees fit by linking it to ideals of reform peda- 
gogy or liberal concepts of autonomy, to cybernetic processes of self-regulation 
or the autonomous citizen. The notion might be directed to cognitive aspects 
of learning or behaviour and might address the goals of education or rather its 
condition and instruments. Despite these largely positive associations within 
the current educational debate, the discourse causes fervid criticism. 


Critique of autonomy-oriented learning environments 


Critical analyses of current autonomy-oriented approaches question their 
transformative emancipatory potential (Leroy, 2022). Instead of providing a 
freedom-emphasizing antipode to hierarchical teaching methods, autono- 
my-oriented learning approaches are adapting pedagogical practices to current 
governing and economic regimes; thereby, their autonomy concept is shaped 
by “a permanent oscillation between self- and external control, between free- 
dom and subjugation” (Wrana, 2008, p. 43; our translation). From a post- 
structuralist perspective, the dispositif of the autonomous learner is criticized 
for its inherent conception of the self-empowered subject as a powerful instru- 
ment of government (Simons & Masschelein, 2008). The subject of the 
autonomous learner “is fabricated not by strategies of surveillance and punish- 
ment, but by activating its self-directing potential” (Bröckling, 2007, p. 61; 
our translation). This perspective exposes autonomous learning as a seductive 
framework that highlights its emancipatory potential and promises to liberate 
students from the disciplinary classroom while fostering the self-governing 
individual as an efficient exercise of power (Peters, 2012; Simons, 2020; 
Vassallo, 2015). Its conception of autonomy is criticized as being part and 
parcel of the molecular government of New Public Management (NPM) that 
transforms control into self-control (Boltanski and Chiapello, 1999). In this 
vein, the dispositifis in line with other NPM policies, such as school autonomy 
installed as a (self-)governing imperative in many countries around the world 
(Wermke & Salokangas, 2015). 

Current approaches to autonomous learning are suspected of subverting 
pedagogical ideals of justice. It seems that the promise of equality by adapting 
education to the individual needs of each learner intensifies competition within 
the classroom (Beach & Dovemark, 2009). Inclusion then produces the social 
background against which the individual distinctions between learners — 
concerning competences and speed — are accentuated. The multiplication of 
personalized programmes and categories of distinction, such as “special edu- 
cational needs”, results in the fragmentation and hierarchization of the school’s 
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social body (Frandji & Rochex, 2011; Garcia, 2019). Rather than fostering 
equality, personalized learning and individualization of education are blamed 
for reinforcing inequalities (Beach, 2017). With a concern for the reproduc- 
tion of inequality by and through education, autonomous learning is accused 
of corresponding to the cultural codes of the middle class and of supporting 
their children, while deprived children are further disadvantaged (Sertl, 2007). 
The Covid-19 pandemic showed drastically to what extent pupil autonomy is 
structured by social inequality: the sudden school closures during the pan- 
demic with the interrupted, or at least impeded, communication between 
school and families, and the impossibility of constant teacher control, virtually 
threw students back on their capacities and resources to act as autonomous 
learners. However, research showed that access to teachers, internet connec- 
tion, and learning devices, as well as parental support and the motivation for 
autonomous learning, have been unequally distributed (Conus & Durler, 
2022; Delès, Pirone & Rayou, 2021; Reimers, 2022). The pandemic also 
made painfully obvious that educational institutions cannot be reduced to 
spaces of learning, but that they are important locations to feel integrated, 
to build friendships, and to develop social identities. 

From the perspective of a critical pedagogy, the dispositif inevitably fails in 
its emancipatory claims because, unlike e.g., Freire’s approach, it does not link 
learning to visions of social transformation (Servant-Miklos & Noordegraaf- 
Eelens, 2021). Rather than addressing democratic concerns and wider social 
questions, autonomous learning reveals its ahistorical and technicist preoccu- 
pation with “what works” (Fielding, 2012). More generally, autonomous 
learning is criticized as part of the “learnification” of education (Biesta, 2015) 
that empties education of content, purpose, and social relations. The dispositif 
deprives the school of its essential public character — namely, to provide edu- 
cation as a collective good shared publicly in the classroom (Masschelein & 
Simons, 2013). 

The authors of the contributions in this book follow in different ways these 
critical perspectives. However, they do not enter the chorus of a general cri- 
tique of the dispositif, which itself might be accused of evoking an undifferen- 
tiated discourse of autonomous learning. Rather, the contributions engage a 
critical perspective for a careful empirical analysis in order to better understand 
what is being done in the name of autonomy. They provide a thorough analy- 
sis of how educational institutions in three neighbouring European countries 
engage with autonomy-oriented learning settings and what challenges they 
face in their endeavours. They ask what kind of educational practices are gen- 
erated by the dispositif in concrete contexts: how are specific autonomy- 
oriented settings organized? In what situations is the autonomy of students 
addressed and challenged? How do teachers engage in fostering the autonomy 
of different students? How do students deal with the demands of autono- 
my-oriented settings? What are the intended and unintended consequences of 
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educational devices that strive to enhance the autonomy of students? They also 
evaluate the legitimacy of the autonomy regimes and scrutinize the forms of 
autonomy generated and the outcomes that derive from it. Thus, the contri- 
butions offer fine-grained analyses of how the autonomous learner is fabri- 
cated in particular locations and under specific conditions. 


Ignorant neighbours: Francophone and Germanophone research 
traditions 


Even though located in neighbouring countries, research in education in 
French- and German-speaking countries is conspicuously separated by lan- 
guage differences. Despite the geographical proximity, research exchanges only 
rarely bridge this boundary. As a consequence, researchers are largely ignorant 
of the debates, theoretical orientations, and empirical insights of their col- 
leagues across the language barrier. This is even so within Switzerland, where 
the “Rdéstigraben”* (despite its decreasing importance in political questions) 
still largely divides the research practices between the German-speaking areas 
and the Romandie, each side being predominantly oriented towards the debates 
of their own linguistic universes. This mutual disregard of the Francophone 
and the Germanophone research communities results in a widespread igno- 
rance of the similarities and distinctions of their respective educational practices 
in classrooms. In both linguistic contexts, there are specific labels for autono- 
my-oriented settings — such as “self-organized learning” in German-speaking 
Switzerland, “open(ed) classroom” (offener/geöffneter Unterricht) in Germany, 
and recently, classes flexibles in the Francophone areas. Far beyond such label- 
ling employed for profiling schools, autonomy-oriented didactical practices 
spread through “ordinary” classrooms of public schools in all three countries. 
The aim of this book is to bring research on autonomy-promoting learning 
settings from the Francophone and Germanophone tradition into dialogue. 
The contributions collected in this volume are based on an international con- 
ference held in January 2021 at the University of Teacher Education in Bern. 
The theme and title of the conference emerged in the context of the editors’ 
joint research project, which was funded by the Swiss National Science 
Foundation as a cooperation between the Universities of Teacher Education in 
Bern and Lausanne.‘ The bilingual and thus intercultural orientation of the 
project was also reflected in the nationality of the conference participants: the 
conference brought together researchers from Switzerland, France, Austria, 
and Germany and thus made for exchanges not only across national but also 
across discursive and cultural borders. To make such dialogue possible, we 
favoured perspectives that show a certain proximity in their theoretical and 
methodological orientations. The contributions assembled in the book offer 
unique insights into the distinctions, similarities, transmissions, and parallel 
developments in schools and classrooms in the three neighbouring countries. 
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Besides, they account for the different theoretical concepts, research interests, 
methodological approaches of two research communities which rarely meet. 

Despite their distinct, culture-specific backgrounds, both the Francophone 
and the Germanophone share a similar research habitus. They all are based on 
an extensive, ethnographic research strategy. With one exception, the contribu- 
tions draw on long-term participant observation, which is supplemented by 
ethnographic interviewing and document analysis. They thus insist on a field 
approach that distances itself from the dominant reform discourse. Instead of 
looking for practical conditions for successful autonomous learning, the aim is 
rather to describe the various manifestations of this form of learning and also to 
look at the unintended side effects. All contributions are interested in the social- 
ity of learning, i.e., they scrutinize the structures that condition the interactions 
and the social differentiations resulting from autonomy-oriented learning. 

Theoretically and disciplinarily, the contributions are linked to different refer- 
ence systems. While the Francophone contributions tend to be located in sociol- 
ogy, the majority of the Germanophone contributions are positioned within 
education, although sociologically-informed. And although both traditions ulti- 
mately go back to Bourdieu’s praxeology, they accentuate different aspects of his 
theory. In the context of the Germanophone discourse, a “didactically interested 
ethnographic classroom research” (Breidenstein, 2009, p. 210) developed, which 
mostly pursue a practice-theoretical approach. Here - starting with Bourdieu — a 
variety of theoretical threads have been woven into a theory of social practices 
(Reckwitz, 2003). Wittgenstein’s language game theory, Garfinkel’s ethnometh- 
odology, the governmentality of the late Foucault, and Judith Butler’s perfor- 
mance theory all function as building blocks for the formation of a theory of 
social practices. As travelling concepts (Bal, 2002), they migrate into practice 
theory and shed new light on the objects under investigation. 

With regard to the research subjects that have been worked on so far in the 
Germanophone educational ethnography, we would like to highlight the fol- 
lowing topics: dimensions of space and time in individualized settings 
(Breidenstein & Rademacher, 2013; Reh & Berdelmann, 2012), student 
self-assessments and feedback practices (Breidenstein, 2018; Rabenstein, 2017), 
the school class and its meaning for individualization (Rabenstein, Idel, Reh, & 
Ricken, 2018), practices of doing difference (Rabenstein, 2010), or the shift of 
power relations in the context of “guidance to self-guidance” (Rose, 2016). 

The contributions of the French-speaking authors activate key themes in 
the tradition of the Francophone sociology of education, focusing on the 
reproduction of social inequalities (Bourdieu & Passeron, 1964, 1970), on 
the social aspects of learning and knowledge transmission (Deauvieau & 
Terrail, 2007), or the articulation between didactics and sociology (Lahire, 
2007; Losego, 2014). While the current Germanophone practice-theoretical 
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perspective addressed earlier often discusses the complex relation between 
social processes and individual autonomy in terms of subjectivation, the 
Francophone authors in this volume privilege the term socialisation: from the 
sociology of socialization, autonomy is not an individual characteristic but 
dependent on the individual’s social background and thus related to complex 
socialization processes (Darmon, 2006; Lahire, 1998). Therewith, this per- 
spective is (much more than the Germanophone one) interested in the transfer 
of dispositions from one context to another (from family to school, for exam- 
ple), and it highlights the tensions, adaptations, and contradictions experi- 
enced by the actors of these different socializing experiences. Indeed, if the 
Francophone focus on inequality largely remains influenced by the thesis of 
the “reproductive school” on the macro-sociological level, recent research that 
is influenced by interactionist sociology (cf. Queiroz (de) & Ziolovski, 1994; 
Payet, 2016) aims to open up the “black box” of the classroom to examine 
empirically the genesis of these inequalities and the subjects that are produced 
(Millet & Croizet, 2016). This research perspective is increasingly addressing 
the subject of autonomy. Specifically, several contributions refer their discus- 
sion of learner autonomy to the work of the British socio-linguist Basil 
Bernstein, whose theoretical perspectives favour the articulation between 
school, family, language, curricula, pedagogy, and social class. With his “hori- 
zontal discourse”, Bernstein (2007) addresses a convivial and participatory 
teaching approach that relates knowledge to the students’ everyday world, 
while his “vertical discourse” refers to a hierarchically and coherently struc- 
tured knowledge whose access, transmission, and evaluation is governed by 
explicit rules. Furthermore, Bernstein’s theoretical distinctions — between 
strong and weak forms of classification or framing, as well as between visible 
and invisible pedagogies — are useful as well to analyse classroom practices and 
the forms of enacted knowledge. Another orientation of the Francophone 
contributions is Bernard Lahire’s (2001) distinction between cognitive and 
political autonomy: while the former is limited to school learning and its 
organization, the latter is oriented towards the autonomous citizen and refers 
to, e.g., practices of collective negotiation of rules or the setting up of student 
councils for discussion of life at school. 

Beyond their being embedded in different theoretical research traditions, 
the contributions are united by their focus on social practices and thus on the 
everyday routines and interactions that emerge in autonomy-promoting edu- 
cational settings. With this perspective, they elaborate on the orders of 
knowledge and culturally shaped symbolic structures that underpin these 
learning arrangements. By juxtaposing the contributions from distinct lin- 
guistic and cultural contexts, our ambition is to open up opportunities for 
dialogue and debate, to examine the kinship and distinctions between con- 
ceptual frameworks. 
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Contributions 


In the first section of this volume, we present contributions that examine how 
pedagogical practices in preschool education, kindergarten, and primary 
schools promote autonomy and what effects can be observed. Preschool edu- 
cation is called école maternelle in France and covers three years for children 
aged three to six. The following contributions show how preschool education 
in France, more than in neighbouring countries, advocates academic learning. 
Informed by Basil Bernstein’s sociology of education, Ariane Richard-Bossez 
compares two types of pedagogical arrangements in the last year of the école 
maternelle: the so-called autonomous workshops and individual Montessori- 
type activities. Her investigation highlights two main processes: firstly, the 
weak cognitive framing of activities and the limited possibilities of scaffolding 
that result from it, and secondly, the accentuation of social distinctions in 
terms of exposure to academic knowledge in the case of Montessori-type 
activities. She concludes that these processes tend to close off the possibilities 
of acquiring learning for pupils who have not already mastered it because of 
their previous school or family learning. 

Fabienne Montmasson-Michel also focuses on the connection between social 
inequality and the autonomy dispositif in the école maternelle. Her study 
explores a method used in France since the 1980s to promote literacy in kin- 
dergarten (in the third year of the école maternelle): by the so-called écriture 
inventée, young children are supposed to learn the alphabetic code from the 
practice and reflective analysis of their spontaneous writings. By confronting 
the socio-historical reconstruction of the dispositif with her ethnographic 
observations, she is able to highlight the difficulties and unintended effects of 
the dispositif. Her results also show how the method of écriture inventée does 
not eliminate the existing unequal literacy resources but rather reinforces 
social inequality. 

In their contribution, Julien Netter and Christophe Joigneaux differentiate 
Bernard Lahire’s distinction between cognitive (related to knowledge) and 
political (related to discipline and behaviour) autonomy pedagogy. In their 
comparison of two teachers in the école maternelle, who use the same autono- 
my-promoting instruments in different ways, the authors show the diverse 
effects on pupils’ autonomy that can be attributed to concrete pedagogical 
practices. They, therefore, argue for increased attention to the influences of 
concrete teaching practices and to consider different forms of the “pedagogy 
of autonomy” and its particular links to learning inequalities. 

In multigrade primary classes, teachers are confronted with the expectation 
of using individualizing and autonomy-promoting teaching settings. Much 
like Julien Netter and Christophe Joigneaux, Laura Weidmann and Ursula 
Fiechter compared the autonomy-promoting teaching methods and the under- 
lying autonomy concepts of two teachers in two multigrade classes. In one of 
the presented cases, autonomy is seen as a working method; in the other case, 
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autonomy is understood as the development of knowledge and skills, which 
are gradually acquired by the pupils of the multigrade classroom. These differ- 
ent understandings of autonomy by the teachers not only lead to different 
pedagogical interventions, but they also serve as criteria for their evaluation 
and assessment. 

Finally, Jeanne Rey analyses mindfulness practice and training in a Swiss 
international school in the light of a Foucauldian “technology of the self”. Her 
analysis shows how mindfulness meditation positions the pupils in relation to 
their thoughts, sensations, and emotions and as self-agents of their learning. 
This reflective way to frame autonomy echoes the specific microcosm to which 
the school belongs — namely, an “educational cosmopolitan enclave” where 
children of diplomats and CEOs mingle with local elites before moving to 
other destinations across the globe. 

The contributions in the second section examine how teachers in secondary 
schools lead students towards autonomy. The first chapter by Héloise Durler 
and Crispin Girinshuti analyses fieldwork during an autonomy-oriented pro- 
ject in mathematics by two teachers of mathematics in a lower secondary 
school in Switzerland. The analysis discusses how the two teachers leading the 
project engage different strategies of “mobilization” through forms of con- 
frontation by which the teachers aim to bring students to take responsibility 
for their learning. The analysis shows how during the process, the initial free- 
dom granted to students and their empowerment is increasingly restricted and 
contradicted by pressures and obligations. The authors interpret the emerging 
contradictions with reference to a conception of autonomy that overlooks the 
resources (cognitive, behavioural, etc.) needed for autonomous learning in the 
classroom. 

Regula Fankhauser, Judith Hangartner, and Ditjola Naco examine self- 
reflection as a pedagogical practice that is highlighted in the context of auton- 
omous learning in a lower secondary school. On the theoretical background 
of reflexive modernity and with a practice-theoretical perspective they analyse 
the use of two different reflection tools in an autonomy-oriented secondary 
school in Switzerland. While one instrument leads to ritualized, formulaic 
confessions, the second instrument reveals at least the beginnings of authentic 
self-reflection. In their conclusion, they consider the conditions under which 
the objective of reflection could emerge. 

Group work is considered a promising option to foster the autonomy of 
students. Patrick Rayou and Marie-Sylvie Claude put this belief to the test and 
investigated group work in a French class (nineth grade) in a secondary school 
in Paris. They base their ethnographic study on the didactical theory of con- 
tract pedagogy. It can be concluded from their analysis that group work 
strengthens the social and the educational contract. In contrast, the didactic 
contract does not, as intended, enable all students to become autonomous 
readers, capable of turning the reading of literature into an authentic experi- 
ence of personal development. 
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In the last contribution of this section, Stéphane Vaquero analyses the distinct 
forms of autonomy granted to pupils in the context of self-directed projects called 
Travaux Personnels Encadrés in French secondary schools. This setting demands 
students to find a personal question about a topic of their own choice, to conduct 
a research process, and to present their findings. Referring to Bernsteins’ theory 
of horizontal and vertical discourses (termed “devices” here), the author points 
out that students with lower cultural capital are left on their own, while those 
with higher cultural capital rather attract the interest and support of their super- 
visors. The contribution discusses how the horizontal devices contribute to 
establishing distinctive signs of what teachers call “autonomy” and how they tend 
to reproduce the scholastic and social distribution of cultural capital. 

The third section thematizes autonomy in the context of educational 
reforms such as inclusion and digitalization. Laurent Bovey’s contribution is 
oriented towards the sociology of special education. Applying an interactionist 
perspective, he shows how in special education classes autonomy works as a 
criterion in order to gauge whether or not to reorient students. Autonomy is 
understood in a narrow sense and serves as a “gold standard” for promoting 
students to return to ordinary classes or to relegate them to separate classes. 
He concludes that this situation highlights a paradox: while the school advo- 
cates student autonomy, it is unable to relinquish its role in controlling and 
monitoring students. 

Thorsten Merl is also dedicated to student autonomy in an inclusive con- 
text. In his ethnography, he analyses performed expectations of autonomy in 
inclusive secondary schools. Based on theoretical perspectives of Disability 
Studies and Studies in Ableism, he shows three ways by which the ideal of 
individual autonomy is maintained: by hiding external influences on abilities, 
by allowing deviation for some students, and by explaining ongoing devia- 
tions with disabilities. 

Mario Steinberg and Yannick Schmid focus on the figure of the autono- 
mous learner in the context of digitalization in education. According to a 
widespread assumption, digitalization supports and promotes autonomous 
learning. The chapter examines how different educational actors assess the 
importance of digitalization for autonomous learning. The analysis, which is 
theoretically framed by the sociology of conventions, shows the broad spec- 
trum between doubts and utopias that different school actors attribute to 
technology-based learning in relation to autonomy in classrooms. 


Notes 


1 “How am I to develop the sense of freedom in spite of the restraint?” (own 
translation). 

2 In contrast to the reform approaches in the neighbouring countries, the German 
Reformpädagogik focused on the notion of community, which was shaped by 
nationalist influences (Oelkers, 2010). 
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3 Rösti is the Swiss-German name for a dish made of fried, grated potatoes; the term 
Röstigraben is commonly used as a metaphor to highlight not only the linguistic 
but also the cultural and political distinctions between the Francophone and the 
Germanphone areas of Switzerland. 

4 The conference entitled “The Dispositive of Autonomy in the Learning Society — 
Konstruktionen des selbstständigen Bildungssubjekts — La fabrique de Vindividu auto- 
nome et ses contextes éducatifs” was held online, January 27/28, 2021. It was part 
of our joint research project funded by the SNSF, Project Nr 100019_173035, 
entitled “Führung zur Selbstführung — Eine ethnografische Studie zu schmlischen 
Settings des selbstständigen Lernens’ (2017-2022). 
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AUTONOMOUS WORKSHOPS AND 
INDIVIDUAL MONTESSORI-TYPE 
ACTIVITIES 


An analysis of their effects on learning and 
inequalities 


Ariane Richard-Bossez 


As analysed by Bernard Lahire, the ideal-typical figure of the autonomous 
pupil in school is that of “an active pupil, in search of meaning, a pupil reflect- 
ing, discovering for himself, organizing himself, making choices, self-evaluat- 
ing and sometimes self-correcting, a pupil who has contributed to making 
common rules and who, as a result, respects them” (2005, p. 158, our trans- 
lation). This conception of what a pupil is leads to pedagogical arrangements 
in the classroom which reflect these expectations of autonomy and the intel- 
lectual, instrumental, moral, and expressive forms of engagement that under- 
pin them (Durler, 2014). This autonomy is generally considered as being 
“already there” and its historical, social, or educational conditions are neither 
explicitly acknowledged nor questioned. It thus contributes to the develop- 
ment of educational inequalities among pupils who are more or less familiar 
with the attitudes required in these forms of organization (Périer, 2014). 
This vision of an autonomous pupil can be found in the first years of school- 
ing in many countries. In the case of France, Christophe Joigneaux (2014) 
has highlighted how, in the ministerial texts dedicated to the école maternelle, 
autonomy constitutes a “pedagogical ideal” whose clout has been growing 
since the 1970s. 
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THE FRENCH ECOLE MATERNELLE 


The école maternelle is the first level of the French education system. Since Sep- 
tember 2019, it has become compulsory for all children aged 3-6 (but this was 
already the case in practice since the 1990s). The Ecole maternelle’s teachers 
have the same level of qualification, training, and status as primary school 
teachers. It is organized around three levels: 


+ The “petite section” for children aged 3-4 years 

e The “moyenne section” for children aged 4-5 years 

e The “grande section” for children aged 5-6 years (the equivalent of 
kindergarten) 


Conversely to other countries, particularly those of northern and central 
Europe, the French école maternelle is characterized by an educational approach 
that is strongly oriented towards the academic aspect and preparation for later 
schooling (Bertram & Pascal, 2002; Veuthey, Marcoux, & Grange, 2016). 


In order to further question the effects of this conception of an autono- 
mous pupil on learning and on school inequalities from the first years of 
schooling, this chapter analyses the forms of autonomous work that can be 
observed in French école maternelle by comparing two types of situations: 
“autonomous workshops” and individual Montessori-type activities. The data 
upon which this chapter is based stems from two studies carried out via obser- 
vations in grande section (kindergarten) classes. The first study is doctoral 
research (Richard-Bossez, 2015) based upon a field survey carried out in 
2010-2011 in six socially contrasted kindergarten classes in a medium-sized 
town in the South of France (three classes from schools located in priority 
education zones with pupils from disadvantaged socio-economic backgrounds, 
three more socially heterogeneous classes). The second study derives from 
research carried out during a collective project which enabled the observation 
in 2016-2017 of Montessori-type activities implemented in a kindergarten 
class located in a priority education area (Richard-Bossez, 2021). The point of 
view adopted is based on the sociology of pedagogy proposed by Basil 
Bernstein and his followers (Bernstein, 2007; Frandji & Vitale, 2008; Vitale & 
Exley, 2015) and on works about the construction of educational inequalities 
in preschools (Bautier, 2008; Joigneaux, 2009; Laparra & Margolinas, 2016; 
Millet & Croizet, 2016). 

This contribution is divided into three parts. The first part will outline the 
theoretical and conceptual framework underlying the presented results. The 
second will put forward the most common situations of autonomous work 
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observable at the kindergarten level called “autonomous workshops”. The 
third one will describe the case of Montessori-type autonomous activities 
which are developed in certain classes. In a transversal way, the aim is to exam- 
ine the methods used in these activities, the processes at work, and their effects 
on pupils’ learning. 


Analysing autonomous school activities: The contributions of 
Basil Bernstein’s sociology of pedagogy 


British sociologist Basil Bernstein laid the foundations of a sociology of peda- 
gogy (Bernstein, 2000) that makes it possible to describe the pedagogical 
process. In this sense, he wished to set himself apart from theories of repro- 
duction, which he criticized for not questioning the pedagogical discourse 
itself and for considering it only as a neutral vector of class or power relations 
that are external to it. In doing so, Bernstein establishes pedagogy as a socio- 
logical object. For him, pedagogy is not a simple transmission relationship but, 
on the contrary, an instrument of symbolic control that regulates conscious- 
ness and identity. Several of his theoretical and conceptual propositions allow 
us to describe what greater autonomy given to the pupil in the pedagogical 
relationship produces. We will develop two of them: the notion of “invisible 
pedagogy” and the concept of “framing”. 


Invisible pedagogy 


In 1973, Bernstein published an article entitled “Classes and Pedagogies: 
Visible and Invisible” in which he analysed the pedagogical model then in 
place in British preschools, which he named “invisible pedagogy” and which is 
characterized by: 


e Implicit control of the pupil’s activity by the teacher 

e A teacher’s role essentially based on setting up the context in which the 
pupils are to evolve 

è A high degree of apparent autonomy for the child in his or her activities and 
relationships with others 

® Little emphasis put on the transmission-acquisition of knowledge and 
methods 

è Varied and diffuse assessment criteria, based on the pupil’s activity and rely- 
ing on psychological explanations 


In this pedagogical model, learning is seen as an invisible and tacit process in 
which activity and play are central elements. 

For Bernstein, this pedagogy is a pedagogy of the “new middle classes” 
working in the area of cultural or symbolic regulation. It is a form of pedagogy 
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that anticipates a long period of schooling and a mode of communication 
based on relatively abstract meanings. The family model of socialization that 
corresponds to the type of pupil in tune with this pedagogy is that of a “nuclear 
family”, with a mother devoted to the education of her children. Because of 
these assumptions, which are close to a middle-class lifestyle, it has conse- 
quences for children from working-class families who are not prepared for 
these specific requirements. It is also a pedagogy that is less understandable to 
working-class parents and can create a disconnect between working-class fam- 
ilies and school. Another problem raised by Bernstein relates to the break in 
pedagogical mode between preschool and primary school, which requires a 
shift in code for the pupil: such a shift is likely to be easier for middle-class 
children than for working-class ones. Thus, for Bernstein, “in the microcosm 
of the nursery or infant class, we can see embryonically the new forms of 
transmission of class relationships” (Bernstein, 1973, p. 24). 

This work, which has since become a “classic”, therefore emphasizes the 
risks of social inequalities inherent in invisible pedagogies because of their 
stronger affinity with the educational practices of middle-class families. In the 
wake of this work, Bernstein sought to develop more general concepts that 
could describe all forms of pedagogical relationships. 


The concept of framing 


The concept of framing is one of Bernstein’s central concepts: “it regulates 
relations within a context, it refers to relations between transmitters and acquir- 
ers, where acquirers acquire the principle of legitimate communication” 
(Bernstein, 2000, p. 12). It allows us to describe “who controls what” (ibid.). If 
the framing is strong, then it is the transmitter who controls the different ele- 
ments of the pedagogical situation: the pedagogy can then be described as vis- 
ible or explicit. If it is weak, it is, on the contrary, the learner who seems, at least 
in appearance, to have greater control over the situation: the pedagogy is then 
considered “invisible”. For Bernstein, framing is exercised on two types of inter- 
related discourses. On the one hand, there is the “regulative discourse”, which 
refers “to the forms that hierarchical relations take in the pedagogic relation 
and to expectations about conduct, character and manner” (Bernstein, 2000, 
p. 13). On the other hand, there is the “instructional discourse”, which corre- 
sponds to apprenticeships themselves (knowledge, specific skills). Regarding 
instructional discourse, control can be exercised over different elements: the 
selection of what is transmitted, the sequencing of learning over time, the 
expected pace of learning, and the criteria defining knowledge. This framing 
transmits the “rules of achievement”. These allow the learner to perceive, within 
the particular context in which he or she finds himself or herself, the criteria for 
producing what is expected of him or her. 

For Bernstein, framing is always linked to a classification of knowledge, i.e., 
to the way in which knowledge is more or less strongly delimited. Classification 
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and framing can vary independently of one another, and their combination 
makes it possible to characterize different pedagogical codes. In Bernstein’s 
theory, these concepts form the link between the micro-sociological and mac- 
ro-sociological levels: classification conveys the power relations specific to a 
society and framing the social modalities of control. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that in the works mobilizing Bernstein’s models, these concepts are often 
used in a more descriptive and independent manner. 


Operationalizing the concept of framing to analyse autonomous 
activities in école maternelle 


To analyse the autonomous activities that we observed in kindergarten, I used 
the concept of framing. Methodologically, the cues used to characterize fram- 
ing are both verbal and non-verbal. On the verbal level, I focused more par- 
ticularly on the modes of address to others. Thus, imperative /injunctive forms 
were considered as strong framing modes. For example, a teacher addressing a 
pupil by saying “OK, now that’s enough, stop talking and sit down” has been 
analysed as a strong framing of the regulating discourse. Conversely, open- 
ended questions, such as when a teacher asks the class “What should I do?” 
about an exercise sheet, were considered as weak framing of the instructional 
discourse. On the non-verbal level, the cues used were mainly gestures meant 
to show and summon physical action on others. For example, if a teacher 
grabbed a student by the shoulders to encourage him or her to sit on a chair, 
this was considered strong framing of the regulating discourse. In another 
example, the teacher’s pointing out an error on an index card with her finger, 
without any other comment, was interpreted as a relatively weak framing of 
the instructional discourse because it was not explicit. 

This allowed me to empirically question the effects of practices based on 
pupil autonomy in the two types of situations observed (autonomous work- 
shops and Montessori-type activities), as I will show in the next two parts. 


Autonomous workshops in French école maternelle 


Traditionally, since at least the 1980s, learning activities in French écoles mater- 
nelles have been organized around the “workshop-grouping” form, i.e., col- 
lective activities when time slots during which all pupils are with the teacher 
alternate with activities in small groups of pupils, in “workshops”, which are 
carried out successively by the different groups of pupils. These workshops can 
take different forms: directed workshops which take place under the constant 
presence of the teacher, semi-directed workshops where the teacher comes and 
goes, and autonomous workshops where the pupils have a task to carry out 
alone. In the latter case, the work to be done is presented by the teacher before 
the pupils do it alone. Once the work has been completed (usually a photo- 
copied exercise sheet to be filled in), the pupils either show it directly to the 
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teacher or put it in a box provided for this purpose so that the teacher can 
check it and mark it afterwards. This type of organization allows for relatively 
little framing, if any. Several processes relating to the mode of presentation of 
the activities, the materials used, and the forms of support can be observed 
during these autonomous workshops. 


A less knowledge-centred way of presenting activities 


Firstly, during these autonomous workshops, we can observe that the teacher 
tends to present the activities that the children will have to carry out later on 
their own by mobilizing the knowledge involved much less than the global 
activity in which the exercise is embedded and the tasks to be completed. This 
is often done by exemplifying and demonstrating the expected result. 

The following extract is quite emblematic of this way of doing things. Here, 
the teacher explains to the pupils that they will have to complete an exercise 
sheet by classifying word labels in four circles according to the initial cipher 
they have in common and by noting the letter in question in a box next to 
each circle (“the label”): 


So the [blue group], PIH show you: this is work with words, word labels that 
you have to cut out, all these labels, there, we cut on the line, there, straight 
on. We cut on the line and then there are four bubbles, but there are small 
labels, but nothing is written on the labels, so you have to look at the first 
letter of each word, there are words that start with the letter P, words with 
the letter [she says the names of the letters with the pupils]. [...] In one of 
the bubbles, Im going to put all the words that start with the letter P, this 
one, that one, that one, I’m looking for, there must be 1, 2, 3 [shows the 
words]. Pm putting them here [...] so listen carefully, Pm explaining. The 
three that start with P, I put them in the same bubble, and here I write P 
[...], the three that start with C, I put all three together [...] carrot [...] 
cauliflower and then cabbage and courgette there, in the little label, I put the 
letter C. The three that start with R: radish, rice and [...] and grapes (“raisin” 
in French), l’m going to put them here and TIl put the letter R. And the last 
ones are those that start with F: strawberry (“fraise” in French), fava bean. 


Two characteristic elements of this mode of presentation can be highlighted. 
First, the degree of abstraction in the teacher’s speech is relatively low. This can 
be seen in the importance given to the description of the material (bubbles, 
word labels, explanation of tasks to be done, etc.). The mode of presentation is 
therefore very contextualized and relative to the sheet used. We then observe 
that the framing of the knowledge to be mobilized is relatively weak. Thus, 
there is no use of specialized terms, such as “initial” for example. On the other 
hand, the procedural aspect is much more accentuated, indicating how to cut 
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out the labels and the tasks to be carried out. Here, the demonstration even goes 
so far as to present the pupils with the whole of the work to be carried out since 
the words are all indicated by the teacher, thus illustrating what didacticians call 
the “Topaze effect”, i.e., a situation where the expected answer is so suggested 
that it ends up being given away without the need to resort to other elements. 

Other modes of presentation of activities that are much more centred on 
knowledge can be observed in the classes (cf. Richard-Bossez, 2020b), but 
these are much more frequent when the teacher is more continuously present 
with the group of pupils. Thus, the fact of giving pupils a task they have to 
carry out independently seems to induce a mode of presentation that tends to 
make the knowledge in question less visible; as a consequence, it risks making 
access to it more difficult for pupils who have not been made familiar with it in 
other contexts. Indeed, as Bernstein had already shown in the 1970s, and as 
other studies have since confirmed (in particular Bautier, 2008), focusing on 
“doing” more than on “learning”, without making the underlying knowledge 
explicit, can mislead pupils about what is expected of them in school and pre- 
vent them from accessing the required knowledge. 


Activities more frequently organized around photocopied worksheets 


Secondly, we can see that most of the activities in the autonomous workshops 
are based on photocopied worksheets. Lahire has also emphasized the role 
that objects play in the desire to build autonomy at school: 


A pedagogy which bypasses the “frontal” strategy of the lecture in order 
to set up different activities according to the pupils or groups of pupils and 
to favour “autonomous” (individual) work without direct help cannot do 
otherwise than to rely upon devices resting on objectified knowledge. 
(Lahire, 2001, p. 157, our translation) 


Thus, if the teacher is not physically with certain groups of pupils, the sheets 
constitute a sort of “relay” to make up for this absence. This is not without 
effects on the knowledge targeted (Richard-Bossez, 2016). 

Indeed, an analysis of the worksheets used in the classes in our sample shows 
that they tend to approach knowledge on the basis of specific tasks that are not 
very varied. Thus, among the sheets we collected, instructions of four different 
kinds group together almost all the tasks required of pupils.? The most frequent 
task is “Cut and paste” (in 17 out of 43 sheets). It corresponds to labels repre- 
senting drawings, words, or letters that the pupils have to cut out and then place 
in a spot corresponding to the given instructions. Three other instructions are 
also relatively common, although to a lesser degree than the previous one: “cir- 
cle”, “colour”, and “write” (respectively, 8, 9, and 10 times in the 43 sheets 
examines). In these cases, the aim is to select specific elements from a greater 
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whole or to write or trace words or signs. Four other instructions are also pres- 
ent in our corpus but appear only once in the entire corpus of sheets: “Cross 
out”, “Complete”, “Organize in order”, “Connect”. Thus, while the number of 
sheets is large, the tasks they propose are relatively limited and repetitive. 

Thus, the use of photocopied worksheets places more emphasis on what the 
pupil must do than on what he or she must know, as other authors have 
pointed out (Bautier, 2008). This also leads, indirectly, to an emphasis on the 
type of knowledge necessary to lead to a task that can be carried out through 
a worksheet. This emphasis on doing leads to a focus on learning that is often 
more technical. For example, in the area of literacy learning, greater emphasis 
is placed on certain areas: the “alphabetical principle” (sheets proposing work 
on words, sentences, or letters), the “sounds of language” (sheets relating to a 
specific sound, the association of sounds or the place of a sound in a word), 
and writing (of letters, words or sentences). Activities relating to the social 
functions of writing or understanding of texts are much less present in the 
activity sheets. At the same time, this also tends to exclude other types of tasks 
such as the manipulation of objects, board games based on notions relating to 
literacy, or activities based solely on language mediation for example. 

Joigneaux (2009) has shown that exercise sheets in école maternelle are 
becoming increasingly complex graphically. We can also observe that the graphic 
elements present on the sheets have the function of implicitly guiding the pupil’s 
actions. This is the case with dots indicating where the writing should begin, or 
dotted lines, lines, or spaces intended to guide the drawing or pasting of labels. 
These graphic elements can also have a self-correcting function insofar as the 
number of spaces provided gives an indication of the number of elements to be 
placed there. The “labels” meant to be pasted on the sheets have the character- 
istic of isolating various units on mobile material, which can be drawings, let- 
ters, syllables, words, or even sentences. As a result, they allow for greater focus 
on these units by dissociating them from the other units present on the sheet. 
However, as Gachet-Delaborde (2009) points out, the fact that these different 
units are integrated into the same type of medium (a rectangle of paper) can 
also potentially cause confusion between the different types of units. 

Thus, the use of worksheets in autonomous workshops tends to reinforce 
the technical aspect of learning to the detriment of its more cognitive aspect. 


Near absence of support for pupils 


Thirdly, as in all activities observable in école maternelle classes, we can discern 
very different forms of appropriation of learning activities by pupils, more or 
less close to school expectations. The particularity of autonomous workshops 
is that these differences in appropriation are less likely to be the subject of 
support. This is due to two interrelated reasons. 
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On the one hand, because the most frequent exchanges within the autono- 
mous workshops take place among pupils, a very frequent form of exchange 
among peers during autonomous workshops is copying. Such situations of 
copying among peers are sometimes a last resort when a pupil doesn’t manage 
to do the exercise alone and doesn’t get outside help. This is the case of Fatou 
who has to colour the drawings of the words containing the O sound.’ She 
starts by asking, “‘Escargot’, do you hear O?” As she does not get any answer, 
she says thoughtfully, “I don’t know anymore” and looks at her neighbour 
who has coloured the drawing in question. Some pupils are even able to copy 
from a pupil who is sitting opposite them and whose sheet is therefore “mir- 
rored” onto their own. These copying situations are generally not detected by 
the teacher who validates these answers as being those of the pupil himself or 
herself, thus preventing any possibility of feedback on what the pupil has not 
understood. Forms of mutual help among pupils can also be observed, but 
these raise several questions. Firstly, because the help requested by a pupil is 
not always granted, as we have just seen with Fatou’s example. Secondly, the 
cognitive operations underlying such help often don’t correspond to the cog- 
nitive processes expected in school. For example, Soria starts by asking her 
group, “What’s it called?” by showing the drawing of the gorilla. Elio replies, 
“Gorilla”. She then asks, “Can you hear the O?” Samir replies, “Yes, in ‘go’”. 
Elio retorts and says, “Well, no (it’s not there)”. Samir repeats “go” in disbe- 
lief. Soria replies, “Well, no”. Samir laughs in an awkward manner. These 
exchanges among peers, therefore, have relatively weak and sometimes coun- 
terproductive effects on targeted school learning. 

On the other hand, this form of support is less frequent because exchanges 
with the teacher are also at their lowest in the autonomous workshops. In 
some cases, the teacher may not monitor the pupils at all and will only check 
the work done afterwards (by annotating the sheet, for example). In other 
cases, the teacher may drop in randomly during or at the end of the workshop. 
Conversely, in other, more directed forms of workshops, we see that these 
moments of teacher-pupil interaction are precisely key moments in the possi- 
bilities of revision of the pupils’ knowledge acquisition (Richard-Bossez, 
2020a). During autonomous workshops, when moments of teacher support 
occur, they are often shorter and faster than in other types of workshops. In 
these situations, it is almost impossible for the teacher to identify the pupils’ 
difficulties and the operations they have implemented. 

In this way, autonomous workshops provide less opportunity than more 
directed forms of activity to revise pupils’ responses when they do not corre- 
spond to the intended learning situation. As a result, for pupils who have not 
yet mastered the knowledge involved, this type of activity does not provide the 
necessary resources for them to re-examine the knowledge they previously 
acquired and develop new forms of it. 
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Individual Montessori-type activities 


Since the 2010s in France, there has been a movement to disseminate practices 
inspired by Montessori pedagogy in state schools (Huard, 2019), whereas 
they had previously remained quite limited to the more socially selective pub- 
lic schools. The teacher I was able to observe in 2016-2017 is very represent- 
ative of these new practices (Richard-Bossez, 2021). Every morning in her 
classroom, the teacher sets up individual Montessori-type activities. Compared 
to more ordinary workshops, these activities are characterized by: 


e A free choice of activities by the child: the material is made available, and 
the pupil chooses what he or she wants to work on, provided that the 
teacher has already presented it to him once. Pupils decide for themselves 
how long they want to work on the activity and may change whenever they 
want. 

¢ More individual work using material to be handled and designed to be 
self-correcting. This material is not exclusively Montessori material but also 
material designed by the teacher or produced by other publishers. 


Quantitative and qualitative differentiations 


During my observations, two forms of processes likely to induce educational 
inequalities could be discerned in the Montessori-based activities. 

The first form is quantitative. It relates to the quantity of school activities 
carried out by pupils. Some pupils, namely those who are already best in tune 
with school expectations, carry out several complete activities during 
Montessori-inspired activities periods, whereas others, generally those who are 
not — or not yet — in a school learning logic, do much less and/or do not com- 
plete them. The example of two pupils with strongly contrasting kinds of 
behaviour illustrates this point, which may be observed in varying degrees for 
other pupils in the class. Léa is one of the “very good” students in the class. The 
teacher says that she already knows how to do things that she has not yet shown 
her, which suggests that she is already familiar with many activities at school 
that she probably does at home. During the workshops, she usually does several 
activities in succession, which she conscientiously completes. The teacher says 
of her, “Léa, she doesn’t stop”. She is also very demanding and will often ask the 
teacher for specific work to be done. For example, she asks if she can write the 
date on the board by herself, even though this is not a planned workshop, or 
asks the teacher to show her how to write her first name in cursive letters 
because she cannot do it by herself. In contrast, Djamel, a boy from the same 
class, was described as an “agitated” pupil who “sucks up” the teacher’s energy 
and lives in a complicated family situation. He carries out fewer workshop stints 
to completion or tends to flit from one activity to another without completing 
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them. He hardly ever asks the teacher for help, and when she encourages him 
to participate, he generally does not comply. Through these two examples, we 
can highlight a first process of differentiation linked to a specificity of Montessori- 
type activities: the fact that each pupil chooses their activity and the duration of 
it. This results in a strongly differentiated solicitation of the pupils, which leads 
some to be more exposed to school activities — and therefore to the learning 
that they convey — than others. Compared to classes where more “classic” 
workshops are organized around a single activity, Montessori-type workshops 
tend to reinforce the differences among pupils. For the most “demanding” 
pupils, who generally do not have the opportunity to carry out several activities 
in the more traditional workshops, this allows them to increase their exposure 
to school learning and their practice of the exercises proposed. On the other 
hand, for pupils with fewer academic demands, who often do not spontane- 
ously go for the activities proposed in the framework of the Montessori-type 
activities, the more traditional workshops allow for greater attendance of learn- 
ing activities by the fact that they are “imposed” upon them without any possi- 
bility of choice. 

Another more qualitative form of differentiation concerning the cognitive 
nature of the activities chosen can be observed. Indeed, some pupils (who are 
generally the same as those who follow several autonomous workshops in a 
row) prefer the most “academic” activities: learning to write words based on the 
sounds produced by the letters, classifying words according to the sounds or 
syllables they contain, working on numbers and quantities, etc. This is further 
reinforced by the fact that the same pupils will sometimes call out to the teacher 
for a particular task (learning to write a word, asking for a model to do an activ- 
ity, etc.) when those proposed do not correspond to their expectations. During 
this time, other pupils choose less academic activities: pouring different types of 
seeds or liquids into containers, manipulating modelling clay, doing a jigsaw 
puzzle with a small number of pieces, drawing, etc. Thus, while Léa practices 
making lines of Js in cursive writing, corrects herself by erasing the letters that 
do not seem to fit, and imitates her teacher who circles the most successful let- 
ters, Djamel, on the other hand, plays with modelling clay, making balls that he 
throws around the classroom without considering the proposed model cards. 

This form of differentiation, relating to the cognitive operations mobilized 
by the pupils, is further reinforced by the possibilities of “diverting” the mate- 
rial proposed. Thus, certain activities can aim at learning which, in the prac- 
tices of certain pupils, is subjected to a deviation towards a more playful activity 
or carried out on a register which is not the one that was intended. This can 
be observed, for example, when a pupil manipulates geometric shapes and 
comes to consider them as characters in an imaginary game and makes them 
speak or when a pupil reproduces letters, but without respecting the conven- 
tional sense of the writing. This can also be seen in the use of Montessori 
materials, which are considered self-correcting. This is the case with the red 
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and blue bars intended to work on the sequence of numbers from 1 to 10, 
which pupils are supposed to align in a progressive “staircase” starting from 
the same point and which can be diverted (voluntarily or not) to make a pyra- 
mid or be transformed into an imaginary sword. In the same way, lines of 
pearls that have to be arranged in boxes according to the number of pearls 
they contain can be arranged loosely by some pupils. As can be seen, for some, 
the operations mobilized will be essentially procedural, whereas for others they 
will be more intellectual and more “academically profitable” for the continua- 
tion of their schooling. These processes were also observed by G. Leroy (2020) 
in his work on “Montessori-inspired practices”. These forms of diversion can 
also be observed in the more “traditional” workshops, particularly when they 
take place outside the constant presence of the teacher but much less fre- 
quently in the so-called directed workshops. 


The central issue of monitoring and supporting student activity 


These differentiating processes are based to a large extent on the fact that these 
Montessori-inspired activities are subject to little framing and, consequently, 
little scaffolding. This is because the teacher is usually busy presenting activi- 
ties to a few pupils and can therefore hardly monitor directly the activities 
carried out by the others. 

To illustrate this point, here is an observed sequence involving Léa and 
Djamel, whose strongly differentiated school attitudes were seen earlier: 


Léa is placed on a mat with cards showing a picture and the names of differ- 
ent emotions. She has to match word labels with the names of the emotions 
on them. She compares word for word the name written on the cards and on 
the labels before placing the label under the corresponding card. Djamel 
voluntarily passes and moves all of Léa’s labels. The teacher asks him to help 
Léa put them back in place. Djamel first refuses, then when the teacher gets 
closer to him, starts putting the labels back at random before announcing, 
“Here we go!” Léa tells him “No, that’s not it” and goes to find the teacher. 
Again, he leaves, but the teacher calls him back, explains what is expected and 
asks him what he has to do. He replies “look at the model”. The teacher then 
takes a word label and tells him, “You have to put at least that one on”. She 
places the first label under the first card and asks him if it is the right word, he 
answers “no”; she then makes him compare it to the other words. He thinks 
he has found the solution but confuses “happy” and “sad” because of the dot 
over the i and j in those French words. The teacher makes him compare the 
words letter by letter and he realizes his mistake. He finds the right place. She 
hands him the next word and then a third, which he places correctly. At this 
point, the teacher is called up by another student. Djamel starts to get up, the 
teacher sees him and says “continue, continue” and gives him another label. 
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He continues to place the labels. At the end of the activity, the teacher asks 
Djamel to go and get his notebook to write down what he has done. A little 
later, he goes to get a box containing some material and asks, “teacher, can 
you explain this to me?” 


This long extract allows us to grasp how a pupil like Djamel, whose behaviour 
is generally quite far from what is implicitly expected during independent 
workshop time (refusal of activity, flitting about, diversions, etc.), can adopt 
a very different attitude, much more in line with school expectations, when 
the teacher exercises a stronger control over his activity and offers support 
adapted to the difficulties he encounters. This type of observation, revealing 
moments of learning for pupils a priori considered to be in great difficulty in 
the classroom, was also observed in more ordinary classes. This leads us to 
emphasize that the support phases constitute real moments of immersion in 
learning for these pupils. However, they require the teacher to be available to 
interact with them and to accept a more constraining approach than that 
generally advocated in Montessori pedagogy, in particular the fact of not 
waiting for a “sensitive period” in the child. As G. Leroy underlines it, among 
teachers practicing Montessori pedagogy, “the idea of heterogeneous rhythms 
[sometimes] opens the way to resignation towards the weakest” (2020, p. 
135; our translation). 


The strong commitment of the students in autonomous Montessori- 
based activities 


Finally, I would like to emphasize another process observed during the 
Montessori-type activities in the class surveyed: that of the strong involvement 
of the pupils in the activities proposed to them. In this area, a significant differ- 
ence can be noted in comparison with the classes run in a more classical man- 
ner. Indeed, it is striking to observe that in this class, the commitment is much 
more obvious than in the other classes I studied. This can be seen in the calm- 
ness that often surrounds these Montessori-type activity periods and in the fact 
that many pupils do not move when the recess bell rings, preferring to continue 
their activity rather than go and play outside, or even ask to stay in the class- 
room to do other activities during recess time. The implementation of these 
Montessori-inspired activities thus seems to enable many pupils to mobilize 
their energy and resources towards learning more than other types of organiza- 
tion but does not guarantee that this learning will be systematically achieved. 
Thus, in the Montessori-type workshops that I have observed, we can dis- 
cern processes of openness to learning that are not very frequent in other types 
of functioning. These openings concern the pupils’ commitment to the pro- 
posed activities and learning for those pupils who are attracted to and have 
already mastered the school expectations and for whom the workshops 
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constitute a stimulating and more intensive form of training. On the other 
hand, we can also observe processes of refusal of learning that are more marked 
than in more ordinary forms of functioning, particularly for pupils who have 
not mastered the expected intellectual procedures; they remain in a cognitive 
register of lesser academic profitability when the organization in an autono- 
mous form allows for less control of the activity by the teacher than in other 
types of functioning. In these individual activities of the Montessori type, we 
find, on the one hand, the same difficulties as in the autonomous workshops 
linked to the weak supervision by the teacher and consequently to the little 
support offered for the pupils’ learning. But on the other hand, there are also 
forms of differentiation in terms of exposure to school knowledge, which means 
that some pupils will attend these learning sessions much more than others. 


Conclusion 


Sociological research has long emphasized the risks of creating inequalities in 
connection with the development of autonomous educational dispositifs 
(Bernstein, 1973; Lahire, 2005; Joigneaux, 2014; Périer, 2014; Durler, 2015). 
This is due, in particular, to the socially implicit stakes of “invisible pedago- 
gies”, which are closer to the forms of socialization of middle-class children 
than to those of working-class children and which may consequently prevent 
the latter from perceiving school expectations when these remain implicit. As 
Bernard Lahire puts it, 


These pedagogies of autonomy are above all based on an unspoken law 
that could be formulated as follows: “Let the person who enters the school 
carry within him the dispositions to act and think in the direction expected 
at school”. 

(2005, p. 346, our translation) 


The comparison of the autonomous workshops traditionally present in école 
maternelle classes and the new forms of individual activities inspired by 
Montessori pedagogy makes it possible to highlight processes underlying the 
autonomous school activities which produce school inequalities. A first pro- 
cess, which is found in the types of autonomous activities observed, relates to 
the weak cognitive framing of activities inherent in autonomous arrangements 
and the little scaffolding possibilities that result from this. A second process 
relates to the accentuation of the gaps in exposure to the most academic 
knowledge in the case of Montessori-type activities, which propose a form of 
autonomy going as far as the choice of activities and their duration. These 
processes tend to close off the possibilities of revising learning for pupils who 
have not already mastered it because of their previous school or family learning 
experience and thus run the risk of accentuating inequalities within classes 
from the first years of schooling. 
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Notes 


1 In reference to the eponymous play by French author Marcel Pagnol and its main 
character, a schoolteacher named Topaze who, in the first scene of the play, gives a 
dictation to his pupils by inducing the spelling of words through the exaggerated 
pronunciation of some final silent letters (“the sheepssss”). 

2 N.B.: Several instructions may be present on the same sheet. 

3 All names have been pseudonymized. 
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INVENTED SPELLING FOR ACHIEVING 
LITERACY ON ONE’S OWN 


A persistent ideal of autonomy producing 
inequalities 


Fabienne Montmasson-Michel 


The French école maternelle is specific in that it offers a collective education to 
young children from the age of 2 within the framework of the educational 
institution.' It was established in the 19th century with the Ferry laws of 
1881-1882 which founded the contemporary elementary school system. This 
school system designed for early childhood is part and parcel of the educa- 
tional rationale: it is placed under the supervision of the Ministry of National 
Education, organized into school age groups, with curricula aiming at 
school-based knowledge and skills and teachers trained at university to teach 
children from 2 to 11 years of age. Its non-compulsory nature has not pre- 
vented it, throughout the 20th century, from conquering the educational 
monopoly over young children from the age of 3: since the mid-1990s, it has 
enrolled 100% of the 3-6 age group in metropolitan France? (Ministry of 
National Education, 2012). This process reached a new stage with the intro- 
duction of compulsory schooling from the age of three implemented by the 
last school law*: in France, schooling has thus become virtually compulsory 
from the age of 3.4 

Nevertheless, the French école maternelle has historically built up for itself 
an identity as a separate school system, drawing its specificity from the very 
young public it caters to, with particular concerns and its own distinct peda- 
gogy considered as non-academic. This is due to the great attention paid to 
physical education, sociability, welcoming children and families and the pro- 
motion of an “expressive model” (Plaisance, 1986). This pedagogical model, 
which reached an acme in the 1970s, valued individuality, self-fulfilment, and 
personal expression; it promoted learning through exploration, playing, and 
artistic practice. Besides, it privileged oral skills over written techniques 
(Chamboredon & Prévot, 1973; Plaisance, 1986). It was thus opposed to a 
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“productive model” (Plaisance, 1986), which valued traditional school-based 
forms of learning: training in writing techniques, repeated exercises, memori- 
zation. However, during the second half of the 20th century, a new social 
demand gradually came to prevail over the preschool and kindergarten system: 
the prevention of “academic failure”, which followed the massification of sec- 
ondary education and the lengthening of schooling (Isambert-Jamati, 1985), 
with its focus on academic reading (Chartier, 2007). A “field of professional 
intervention” was then formed around early literacy to provide knowledge, 
standards, and recommendations to usher young children into written culture: 
a practice of oral language shaped by the constraints of writing and an initia- 
tion to the concepts, objects, and techniques of writing. Several studies empha- 
size the fact that this social demand generates a process of schooling in the 
école maternelle around school expectations and rationales (Garnier, 2009; 
Leroy, 2020). In that movement, at the turn of the 20th and 21st centuries, 
language becomes a priority in the formal curriculum: whether it is channelled 
through oral or graphic skills, the language in question is embedded within 
written culture and intended to prepare for further schooling (Montmasson- 
Michel, 2018). However, the expressive model embodying the identity of the 
école maternelle as specific to early childhood has not disappeared and co-exists 
with the priority given to language. While it is questioned by those who see 
the école maternelle as a propaedeutic period towards elementary school, the 
expressive model also benefits from support among educational and political 
circles, including in the field of professional intervention on early literacy. 
Indeed, a lexicographical analysis of programmatic texts for the école mater- 
nelles reveals two simultaneous movements: on the one hand, the continual 
increase of discourse on language and on the other, the pendulum swing of 
expressive discourse, moving forward or backward from one programme to 
the next, without ever vanishing entirely (Montmasson-Michel, 2018, pp. 
151-164). This being said, the promotion of a preschool system that distances 
itself from pedagogical practices traditionally attached to school-based learn- 
ing (exercises, repetition, organized transmission of knowledge, etc.) does not 
exclude strong cultural and academic ambitions. On the contrary, sociological 
studies show that the expressive model of the école maternelle is not socially 
neutral: it is in keeping with the perspectives and educational resources of the 
culturally dominant social classes that have forged the figure of a young child 
endowed with language skills who is the recipient of a “legitimate culture”. 
They have founded the pedagogical standards of the massified preschool sys- 
tem (Bernstein, 1975; Chamboredon & Prévot, 1973; Plaisance, 1986). 
According to these educational perspectives, the young child is prepared for 
the demands of long, reflexive, and conceptual studies (Bautier & ESCOL, 
2008), not only for the more modest demands of an elementary school system 
focused on the systematized learning of the alphabetic code. The pedagogy of 
initiation to writing carried out by the expressive model is indissociably 
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invisible (Bernstein, 1975), because it does not come across as the transmis- 
sion of knowledge and techniques, and non-explicit, because it does not make 
learners acquire, in a structured and progressive way, the intellectual tech- 
niques indispensable to the autonomous acquisition of writing (Garcia, 2021; 
Garcia & Oller, 2018). 

Thus, the “ideal client” (Becker, 1952, p. 451) for that kind of pedagogy is 
the offspring of culturally dominant social classes, the child who is prepared to 
read in school at an early age thanks to their family socialization (Renard, 
2011). Such a child is endowed with the reflexive linguistic and cognitive 
resources present in extended literacy’ (Bautier, 2010), and also with technical 
acquisitions made at home (Garcia, 2018): thus, they can take advantage of 
school socialization without being subjected to academic forms of learning 
through exercise and training. Thereby, they are cognitively autonomous chil- 
dren, to take up sociologist Bernard Lahire’s conceptualization (2001a); in 
other words, children who ideally learn on their own. 

This chapter proposes to examine this norm of autonomy in early literacy 
learning by focusing on the sociological analysis of a pedagogical and didactic 
dispositif originally designed to teach the alphabetical code to young children 
without any prior explicit learning or specific technical training. This is the 
paradigm of “invented spelling” (Fayol & Jaffré, 2014), translated as “invented 
writing” (écriture inventée) in French, also referred to as approximate, provi- 
sional spelling or writing or even writing by trial and error. Its principle con- 
sists in putting children in a situation enticing them to write when they cannot 
yet read or write, in order to gradually lead them to learn the alphabetical 
code. The latest preschool syllabi thus recommend to schedule “writing trials” 
intended to entice children to produce “first independent writing(s)” (Ministry 
of National Education, 2015; Ministry of National Education, Youth and 
Sports, 2021). This chapter aims to show that this is indeed a dispositif based 
on the “cognitive autonomy” (Lahire, 2001a) of young children and that as 
such, it participates to increasing social inequalities in schools. 

This analysis is based on the findings of our dissertation dealing with the 
socialization through language of école maternelle pupils (Montmasson- 
Michel, 2018). It is based on a literature review and documents analysis, as 
well as ethnographic field research conducted from 2010 to 2015 in preschools 
and kindergartens and in families living in a rural environment around a medi- 
um-sized town located in the north of the area called Nouvelle-Aquitaine. The 
research target respondents were aged 2 to 6 and were enrolled in 15 classes 
from 5 public preschools and kindergartens with differing social characteris- 
tics. Two of them were the subject of a longitudinal survey conducted over 
several years: one where lower and working classes predominate, the other 
where middle classes prevail. The data collection is based on observation ses- 
sions, interviews, and documentary collections. A total of 153 children were 
interviewed, with a focus on 25 of them (via intensive and systematized data 
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collection); there were 270 hours of observation with note-taking, sound 
recordings, and photographs; the observation of 12 teachers; 62 interviews 
with 58 children; 34 interviews with 30 school staff (including 22 interviews 
with 19 teachers); and 35 interviews conducted in the homes of 23 families 
with varying social conditions. The local pedagogical recommendations were 
also captured thanks to immersion in the geographical and social environment 
during the time of the survey: it included access to the pedagogical resources 
available in the département, informal exchanges with various actors, and 
attendance at pedagogical activities. 

The theoretical framework of this study is a sociology of socialization which 
considers that what individuals are and what they do are the outcome of their 
social experiences. These are internalized in the form of dispositions that are 
propensities to perceive, act, think, mobilize language, etc., in a socially situated 
manner (Darmon, 2016; Lahire, 2001b, 2003). The social configurations 
founding the social dispositions studied in this research have been characterized 
by the existing research on autonomy in school (Durler, 2015; Lahire, 2001a) 
and on learning to read in France (Deauvieau et al., 2015; Deauvieau & Terrail, 
2018; Garcia, 2013; Garcia & Oller, 2015). According to the latter, alphabetic 
techniques have been devalued by the slogan “reading is understanding”, which 
subsumes the social definition of reading required by long studies (Chartier, 
2007). They have been replaced by a literary and scholastic conception of read- 
ing and the process of learning to read which grants supremacy to reflexivity 
(Garcia, 2013). This proves detrimental to children from lower and working 
classes but also to some of those who come from lower-middle classes. 

In order to demonstrate the logic and effects of this pedagogical dispositif 
requiring early cognitive autonomy, the first part of our study offers a historical 
perspective examining its formation in the scientific field and its penetration in 
France into the field of research on education; then we turn to the formal 
curriculum and official recommendations. Our second part examines its imple- 
mentation in the actual curriculum, by focusing on what the teachers who 
practice it say and do, and then we turn to the analysis of a session observed in 
a class involving three children with different literacy backgrounds. 


From universal psychogenesis to the curriculum: An ideal of 
cognitive autonomy for early childhood 


A psychogenetic theory of ethnocentric reading 


As early as the 1960s and 1970s, English-speaking researchers discovered that 
young children have an understanding of the written word before they reach 
school age (Durkin, 1966; Goodman, 1986); they collected samples of chil- 
dren’s graphic productions bearing witness to this (Chomsky, 1970, 197 1a, 
1971b; Clay, 1975; Read, 1971, 1986). Positioning them as a set forming a 
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series reveals what appears at first as “emergent literacy” (Joigneaux, 2013), 
eventually leading to the mastery of writing: they start with scribblings fol- 
lowed by drawings mixed with signs — pseudo letters, numbers, and letters — to 
finally make room for letters that align and order themselves and then to 
grapho-phonological combinations, words, sentences, and texts. Much of this 
work adopts an ethnocentric perspective based on the innate: they aim to cap- 
ture what could be a self-taught manner of learning to read in the graphic 
performances of children who are socially situated since they belong to the 
researchers’ social group and are even sometimes their own children (Joigneaux, 
2013, p. 121). For instance, Glenda L. Bissex, who was a teacher of English in 
the United States, published GNYS AT WRK (“genius at work”) in 1980, 
whose title faithfully reproduces the message her son Paul posted on his bed- 
room entrance when he was working on inventing his own writing system at 
age 5 (Bissex, 1980). He is said to have learned to produce standardized texts 
in a few years, on his own and as his own teacher (Bissex, 1984). This para- 
digm, therefore, presupposes the existence of a child genius, able to learn the 
alphabetical code and techniques all by himself as soon as he is allowed to 
express himself in writing. 

That being said, such early Anglo-Saxon works made very limited inroads 
into French education circles, and it was in the 1970s, between Geneva and 
South America, that the theory successfully imported into France was forged 
in the guise of the work of Argentine psychologist Emilia Ferreiro. Forced 
into political exile by the military juntas, trained by Jean Piaget in Geneva, 
rapidly publishing her work in Spanish, English, and French (Ferreiro, 1977, 
1979, 1984, 1986, 1988; Ferreiro & Teberosky, 1979, 1983), she thus sub- 
sumed several conditions leading to her gaining influence in the milieu of 
the French “pedagogical left” engaged in inventing the “genius young 
reader” precisely at that time (Garcia, 2013, pp. 23-114). In those circles, 
the promoters of early literacy who idealized the concept of a reflexive young 
child found reasons to re-assess the learning of the alphabetical code as well 
as their so-called low-level techniques and to cultivate social distinction 
(Bourdieu, 1979), while claiming to be engaged in reducing social inequal- 
ities in school. 

For Emilia Ferreiro, the child “tries to understand the world around them 
and develops provisional theories about the world” (Ferreiro, 2001, p. 24) 
and this is how they learn the alphabetical code. To demonstrate this, she 
developed a methodological dispositif that was to be replicated on a large scale 
for several decades in different fields and among different populations: each 
child, before he was a reader and an autonomous writer, was invited — and 
even prompted - to write, and then was subjected to a Piagetian “clinical 
interview” of their production, intended to reveal their conceptualization of 
writing. Emilia Ferreiro elaborated a psychogenetic and universal theory of 
writing by stages from this broad empirical basis: 
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Everything seems to indicate that we are in the presence of a real psycho- 
genesis with its own internal logic, which means that the information 
coming from the environment is incorporated into interpretative systems 
the succession of which is not random. 

(Ferreiro, 2000, p. 59) 


The child is said to learn the alphabetical code by asking themselves “episte- 
mological questions” (Ferreiro, 2000, p. 61) and not by learning alphabetic 
techniques, the teaching of which is forbidden because it would prevent the 
conceptualization of writing. It is thus a genetic theory which, on the theoret- 
ical as well as methodological levels, evacuates the social construction of dis- 
positions. However, as the French historian of education and reading 
Anne-Marie Chartier points out, what these studies reveal is more 


a socially and historically situated experience. (...) Knowledge of letters 
and of the written language, reconstructed by children before they know 
how to read and write, shows the extent to which they are immersed, from 
an early age, in a school-based and “scripted” universe. The fact that this 
pre-knowledge has been transformed (wrongly) into proof that the child 
learns by “spontaneous development” and into a tool for teaching reading 
and writing is not the least of existing paradoxes. 

(Chartier, 2011, pp. 8-9) 


The French appropriation of Emilia Ferreiro’s work and the 
didactization of the invented spelling paradigm 


In 1979, Emilia Ferreiro was invited to Paris to attend the Ministry of National 
Education’s conference on Apprentissage et pratique de la lecture (Learning 
and Practicing Reading), to explain “how the child discovers the writing sys- 
tem” (Ferreiro, 1979). She was welcomed enthusiastically by a group of pio- 
neers working in the professional field of early literacy. All were active in 
contiguous territories around the same ideology: the child is a being evolving 
in the very midst of language and capable of creative, demanding cognitive 
activities such as confronting complexity, making hypotheses, assessing and 
solving problems as well as interpreting language. Ferreiro’s work definitely 
penetrated French education circles from then on. At the end of the 1980s, 
she published in French presses recognized in the educational world (Ferreiro, 
1988, 2000, 2001; Ferreiro & Gomez Palacio, 1988). Her work was very 
quickly replicated by teams of researchers in education, supported by action-re- 
search initiatives involving teachers and their instructors, thus permeating all 
initial and continuing education training schemes (Besse, 1990, 1993, 2001; 
Besse et al., 1988; Brigaudiot, 1998, 2015; Calleja et al., 1998; David & 
Fraquet, 2011, 2012; David & Morin, 2013; Fijalkow & Fijalkow, 1991; 
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Fraquet & David, 2013; INRP & Brigaudiot, 2004; Jaffré et al., 1999; Pasa et 
al. 2006; Rosaz, 2003). In 1992, her publications were referenced in an insti- 
tutional text presenting a state-of-the-art description of scientific knowledge 
on the processes involved in learning to write, which was widely distributed by 
the institutional prescriptive apparatus (Ministry of National Education and 
Culture, 1992, p. 153, 176-177). From 2002 onwards, the paradigm pene- 
trated the curriculum for preschool and kindergarten teaching and the sup- 
porting documentation. According to the 2002 curriculum, the child “invents 
successive writing systems”, and “it is important to let them build upon their 
knowledge of the alphabetic principle” (Ministry of National Education, 2002, 
p. 24). The supporting documentation on language devotes five pages to 
“writing trials” (Ministry of National Education, 2006, pp. 100-104). The 
recommendation to have “writing trials” disappeared from the 2008 pro- 
gramme (Ministry of National Education, 2008), but it persisted in the sup- 
porting documentation (Ministry of National Education, 2011), then 
reappeared in the 2015 curriculum and in its revised version of 2021, where it 
is combined with the notion of “independent writing(s)” (Ministry of National 
Education, 2015; Ministry of National Education, Youth and Sports, 2021). 
Finally, it is found among a glut of “support resources” available online.’ 

Including the paradigm of invented spelling in official school prescriptions 
is motivated by research on education. In the 2000s and 2010s, the clinical 
research protocol formalized by Emilia Ferreiro was reconfigured into a 
didactic dispositif (Fijalkow et al., 2009), prompting students to behave like 
“word builders” and “discoverers of writing material” (Rosaz, 2003, p. 17) in 
order to “produce writing through the progressive resolution of linguistic 
and (ortho)graphic problems” (Fraquet & David, 2013, p. 40). Two ele- 
ments structure this didactic transposition. The first one appears in the insti- 
tutional recommendations made from 2006 onwards (Ministry of National 
Education, 2006): in order to write, children are called upon to mobilize the 
external resources, and not merely internal ones like Emilia Ferreiro thought, 
found among the “referents” or written material available in the classroom 
(displays, posters, tools). But the chronotopic’ and alphabetical? prerequi- 
sites necessary for the mobilization of such resources, which young children 
actually find in their material environment, seem to be overlooked: finding 
the written materials that work as reference is thought of as obvious and their 
mere presence in the environment is felt to be sufficient for children to appro- 
priate them successfully. A second element of didactic transposition is the 
conversion of the clinical interview into a “metagraphic interview” (Fraquet 
& David, 2013) during which the child is expected to produce a reflexive 
discourse on their writing. Considered in this literature as the core of teacher 
expertise for children to conceptualize alphabetic writing, this didactic princi- 
ple recalls the inscription of the dispositif within the reflexive demands of 
extended literacy. 
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Those studies belong to a francophone scientific environment, embedded 
itself within an international scientific environment that has committed much 
effort to emergent literacy (Joigneaux, 2013). For example, a report produced 
by a Canadian researcher specializing in the issue for the consensus confer- 
ence!! Ecrire et Rédiger (Writing and Reading) held on March 14 and 15, 
2018, by the Cnesco (National Council for School System Evaluation) 
(Sénéchal, 2018) concluded that “invented spelling (écriture inventée), when 
done with the help of an adult, can become one of the levers that facilitate 
learning to read” (ibid., p. 8). The note adopts a North American approach, 
more pragmatic and much less ideological than the one that prevailed in France 
around the elaboration of the 2002 école maternelle programmes for the alpha- 
betization of young children: supported by Anglo-Saxon research on emer- 
gent literacy, it considers in particular that a good part of children’s skills comes 
from family socialization (Sénéchal, 2006; Sénéchal & LeFevre, 2002) and 
clearly distances itself from the original paradigm according to which interven- 
ing before children begin school or when they are actually learning impedes 
their conceptualization of the written word. However, this new paradigm is 
not devoid of conceptions based on cognitive autonomy, which is not very 
sensitive to social inequalities, especially when it comes to children who are not 
very familiar with writing. Indeed, the note is centred on a thoroughly detailed 
study by the author (Ouellette & Sénéchal, 2008) intent on measuring the 
effects of an activity based on invented spelling practices to be compared with 
two control groups. The children in the three groups received instruction in 
the ten letter-sound correspondences used in the tasks assessed. However, the 
control groups were then placed in a situation not very or not at all conducive 
to the alphabetization of children without prerequisites: a purely phonological 
activity (involving the sound analysis of language based on images)” and a 
non-alphabetic activity (drawing). Thus, this case study does not specifically 
attempt to show the value of the dispositif for teaching literacy to children with 
little or no prerequisites, nor does it show its potential advantage over more 
explicit pre-literacy approaches, such as teaching letters and grapho-phonolog- 
ical correspondences through demonstration, practice, and repetition. On the 
other hand, research on invented spelling, whether it is done internationally or 
in France, reveals the extreme heterogeneity of children’s productions when 
invented spelling is done on demand, which underlines their unequal character 
and symbolic violence: a review of contemporary work thus finds an average of 
20% of children refusing to write in kindergarten’? (Fraquet & David, 2013, 
p. 29). A significant proportion of the children produce nothing, and some 
productions contain almost no alphabetical signs, while others engage in actual 
writing. However, since one of the main features of the system is the reflexive 
discourse that the children produce on their own drawings, we are forced to 
note that the less the children have acquired what allows them to produce 
invented spelling, the more disadvantaged they are by the dispositif. 
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These elements confirm the characterization of the invented spelling dis- 
positif - both in its original form and, to a lesser extent, in its didactic form — as 
a dispositif based on cognitive autonomy. It is probably appropriate for chil- 
dren with previous knowledge of literacy (especially of chronotopic and alpha- 
betical elements), but it does not seem to be very conducive to the 
alphabetization of children who know almost nothing about logic, knowledge, 
and techniques of writing. Let us now examine how the prescriptions of 
invented or approximate spelling or writing are translated into the actual cur- 
riculum of the French école maternelle in the light of the ethnographic survey 
carried out between 2010 and 2015. 


A transposition into the actual curriculum that is difficult for the 
teachers and unequal for the children 


An ideological recommendation, with little concern for concrete 
practices 


What is striking, first of all, in light of the ethnographic survey, is the gap 
between the infatuation of the prescription apparatus with invented spelling 
on the one hand, and its weak and difficult transposition into the real curricu- 
lum on the other hand. While the dispositif was greatly promoted locally in the 
2000s and 2010s through various modalities (such as conferences, training 
workshops, canvassing, and the promotion of volunteer teachers), over the 
course of the entire survey, all the material collected on invented spelling 
remained limited to the following: six teachers declaring that they practice it a 
little, mainly in at the kindergarten level; a poster featuring the collective pro- 
ductions of kindergarten children in the school whose enrolment base is pre- 
dominantly lower and working-class;'* two yearly individual productions 
found in the folders of pupils in one kindergarten class, and three productions 
in the other, in the school whose pupils come predominantly from middle-class 
families;'® and a single observed session of about 25 minutes involving three 
children in the second of those classes. 

Analysing the comments made by the teachers who said that they practiced 
invented spelling reveals three things. First of all, they experience the institu- 
tional enthusiasm for the system as a form of pressure, through the manner in 
which their teaching is assessed and through the comments made by the 
National Education inspectors!® (incentives, encouragements, congratula- 
tions). Without radically questioning the dispositif itself, they distanced them- 
selves from these forms of coercion by various means: for example, by irony 
(“no, that can’t be, I only did one session this year! [...] my, I must have hit the 
jackpot!” said one teacher, which was congratulated by her inspector) or the 
expression of reluctance (“she wanted to push further and then do too much. 
Then too much is too much!”). The second salient aspect is the concern they 
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expressed for the significant difficulties experienced by some children to pro- 
duce invented spelling, which they say they had to cope with: they speak of 
“stops”, “kids [who] are not well”, “dejection”, “panic”, one of them even 
declares, “I have the impression that I was being violent towards them”. They 
also noted that only the most advanced students could use the famous “refer- 
ents”, i.e., the written material interspersed in the class which is supposed to 
constitute a form of support for writing endeavours. The third aspect that 
emerges is the revelation of arrangements with the ideology of independent 
writing that they are hardly aware of. Most of them say that they provide “sup- 
port” to the children, i.e., prior alphabetical and grapho-phonological acquisi- 
tions: they teach the children their letters and some grapho-phonological links, 
or they train them to encode regular syllables during dictation exercises. Two 
of them even propose explicit teaching through showing, training, and a didac- 
tic set-up which has nothing to do with the ideal of a dispositif allowing for 
autonomy. First, a teacher in an ordinary preschool class explains how she “sells 
out” information to her young students (Bourdieu & Passeron, 1964, p. 111): 
“well in advance (...) I find a sentence (...) and there, I explain how I do it. So, 
I pronounce the words, I insist on the beginning and then I say, ‘well it’s this 
letter here that makes the noise’, at the beginning I SAY everything”. The sec- 
ond is a special education teacher, working with children identified as “having 
learning difficulties” at the end of kindergarten because they are not very liter- 
ate; she implements a progressive support system, which thoroughly guides the 
students to encode words. She chooses a restricted set of letters corresponding 
to simple and univocal graphemes, she resorts to memorization games, and the 
children manipulate the chosen letters in the form of pre-selected mobile let- 
ters and encode them into words chosen by the teacher because they contain 
one or two regular syllables that can be written with these letters only. 
However, at the time the survey was conducted, these explicit pedagogical 
practices based upon visible learning remain strategies that teachers individu- 
ally tinker with, without support from the educational institution, which does 
not provide any opportunity for collective development and sharing among 
peers. Their pedagogical discoveries do not seem to attract the attention of the 
pedagogical supervisors working in the district in question. In their respective 
schools, the colleagues of the two teachers who voiced out their difficulties 
were not aware of their practices and therefore could not identify them as 
resources and appropriate them to overcome the difficulties encountered with 
certain children. In fact, it is striking to note the extent to which the inspec- 
tors’ encouragement and incentives fail to be accompanied by any concrete 
pedagogical advice. Their discourse, as it appeared in the survey, can be sum- 
marized as follows: kindergarten is not the place for systematic training in 
alphabetic techniques, it is necessary to practice invented spelling, and if it 
fails, it is because more of it must be done, earlier and more frequently. 
Nothing is said about what this practice implies in order to make all pupils 
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improve, neither in terms of the kind of work that can be done upstream nor 
in terms of situational support for the least prepared students. As far as stand- 
ards and their diffusion in the real curriculum are concerned, when this study 
was undertaken the practice of invented spelling was mainly an ideal and even 
an ideology of cognitive autonomy. 


The researcher, the tester, and the castaway 


The analysis of the only occasion during which invented spelling could be 
observed in the course of this survey, in a kindergarten class of a predominantly 
middle-class school, allows us to grasp the way in which this dispositif, based on 
children’s cognitive autonomy, can actually generate educational inequalities. 
The situation is a “writing production” session that took place in first grade in 
March 2015. The pupils had to respond to the instruction, “Write a sentence 
that begins with: In the yard, I play...”. The session was made up of two parts: 
the first one where the teacher guided the children to try and write together, 
“In the yard, I play...”, and the second one where they had to try on their own 
to flesh out the sentence, based on their individual writing intentions. 

Three children are involved: Emy, Siméon, and Tiphaine.” The family 
socializations of Emy!® and Siméon” are well-known: reading together is val- 
ued, but not early literacy techniques. In fact, both of them have less literacy 
knowledge than most of their peers, but gender socialization also makes a 
difference: Emy has reading and graphic practices in female fictional universes 
that lead her to take an interest in the alphabetical code and to make learning 
attempts with her sisters, her female friends or to ask her mother. For example, 
she recognizes many letters, knows how to write them, and knows also some 
sound values. On the other hand, Siméon constructs language dispositions on 
the oral and practical levels thanks to his fictional universes and his male peers 
(Montmasson-Michel, 2016, 2020), which is not very conducive to literacy. 
Tiphaine’s family socialization” is not known. However, when she is observed 
during her kindergarten year, she demonstrates that she is comfortable with 
school exercises and has well-developed alphabetical knowledge. At the end of 
kindergarten, for example, she knows the names and sounds of many letters 
and phonetically encodes short regular words. 

During the first part of the group session, Tiphaine and Emy quickly 
responded to the teacher’s questions, as she guided them step by step to write 
“Dans la cour je joue” (In the yard I play) by activating and developing their 
skills, Tiphaine’s skills being more numerous, more confident and also more 
regular than Emy’s. Siméon did not make any suggestions, said that he heard 
“nothing at all” when he was asked questions, that he could not write certain 
letters anymore; he copied his classmates’ work, often drew letters backwards, 
and erased his work often. His pencil fell on the floor several times. In a second 
phase, the children were left on their own to write the rest of their sentence. 
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Tiphaine was very comfortable and quickly managed to write “o papa é la 
maman” (for “I play mom and dad”) (Figure 2.1) by resorting to her own 
skills. Then she began to draw her illustration, with much painstaking care. 

On the other hand, Emy then found it impossible to move forward like 
Siméon since the teacher was no longer there. Their weak cognitive autonomy 
is thus underscored by a weak “political autonomy”, which is the ability to 
discipline oneself along the lines of expected school behaviour (Lahire, 200 1a). 
Both of them engage in a discussion typical of children (Montmasson- Michel, 
2016), which enables them to forego school rules: they start playing with their 
pencils to amuse themselves and invent stories (their pencils shake, clash, roll, 
tip over, slide, fall to the ground, then become swords, etc.). They immedi- 
ately stop when the teacher returns. She then helps Emy, who wants to write 
“louveteaux” (cubs) and writes/OOUVOTY (Figure 2.2). 

Then it was Siméon’s turn to write “chasseurs de Pokémon” (Pokemon hunt- 
ers), and he began by writing /O UO E/for “aux chasseurs de” (to the hunters 
of). The teacher asks him to “read again” by pointing out what he has written, 


-DAN LA kouk TE 


© 


p A Mom, N 


FIGURE 2.1 Tiphaine’s writing. 
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FIGURE 2.2 Emy’s writing. 
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FIGURE 2.3 Siméon’s writing. 


and he has a lot of trouble. Then she prompts him to continue, and he starts 
writing “Pokémon” by writing O for “po”, which the teacher accepts, and then 
by proposing the letter C for “ké”, which she also accepts (Figure 2.3). When 
she asks him what he hears at the end of the word “Pokémon”, he says he can’t 
hear anything more and she says, “Well, then if you don’t hear anything more, 
if you don’t know how it’s spelled, if you’re done, you put a little dot at the end 
to say it’s over”. He then exclaims vehemently that he is not finished, which he 
is right about, but the teacher firmly urges him to start drawing because the 
end of the session is drawing near, and he will have to move on. 

The analysis of this session within the framework of “case-based reason- 
ing” (Passeron & Revel, 2005) shows that when children with unequal 
resources are confronted with a dispositif of this type, the most advanced 
among them are valued, activate their knowledge, learn things and progress, 
whereas the less advanced are disqualified, produce lesser achievements, and 
fail to learn what they would precisely need to learn. Beyond mere literacy 
learning, such logics have been described in other research on preschools 
(Millet & Croizet, 2016). 


Conclusion 


Presupposing early childhood autonomy leads to valuing distal forms of sociali- 
zation (in which the bodies of socializing agents and socialized children are dis- 
tant) and regulations of activity that are not very explicit and produce vast 
differences. It perpetuates the reproduction of social inequalities in school. 
However, more equalizing socializing practices — because they do not presup- 
pose the cognitive autonomy of young children — also exist, in the form of indi- 
vidual pedagogical experiences and arrangements with the norm that are not 
exceedingly objectified. They take place in a completely different socializing 
logic, one that is proximal and explicit: working with children, based on their 
real resources and not idealized ones, centring on their learning, anchored in the 
materiality of the instruments, the supports, and the objects of written culture. 
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The rewriting of the 2015 curriculum in June 2021 did not dispense with 
the recommendation of organizing writing trials and the notion of independ- 
ent writing. However, it gave back importance to alphabetic techniques, which 
cognitive psychology has shown to be effective when children are ushered into 
the world of reading (Ecalle & Magnan, 2015). This is likely to promote the 
didactization of the dispositif in favour of word-encoding activities without 
speculation on the cognitive autonomy of children who do not yet master it. 
Such an evolution could be a sign of the demise of conceptions or practices 
assuming that children “invent” the alphabetical code from their own 
resources, but we cannot yet be sure. In particular, at the kindergarten level, 
we could witness a phenomenon similar to what has been uncovered when it 
comes to learning to read in first and second grade: the promotion of so-called 
“mixed” reading methods rather than entirely alphabetic-syllabic methods, the 
advantages of which for the children least acculturated to writing have been 
demonstrated by numerous scientific and empirical arguments (Deauvieau & 
Terrail, 2018; Garcia & Oller, 2015). In preschool and kindergarten, writing 
trials continue to be prescribed, leaving the field open to all sorts of local 
reinterpretations. If we retain the framework in practice in our field of inquiry, 
some of the prescribers of pedagogical standards who are in direct contact 
with teachers continue to adhere to the idea that children learn writing on 
their own as long as they are placed often in a situation inducing writing, while 
they cannot yet read or write independently. Their prescriptions are likely to 
maintain a situation of confusion that is hardly conducive to the development 
of explicit, proximal teaching practices. 


Notes 


1 This chapter, including the original French citations, was translated by Elisabeth 

Lamothe. 

This applies to France’s European mainland and excludes overseas territories. 

Law n°2019-791 of July 26, 2019 for schools based upon trust, article 11. 

Parents do have the option of not sending their child to school, but they have to 

make a reasoned request for authorization, and then they must homeschool their 

offspring on their own and submit to the tests conducted by the school institution. 

5 It is defined as “a space within which the activities of members of professional 
groups concerned with the analysis and treatment of the same problem are organ- 
ized” (Morel, 2010, p. 15). 

6 In 40 years, no less than 6 programmatic texts have been elaborated: 1977, 1986, 
1995, 2002, 2008, 2015; based on the same structure, this last programme was 
reshuffled in June 2021. 

7 This refers to language and cognitive knowledge and skills made possible by the 
generalization of written culture: memorization, logical analysis, reorganization, 
reflexivity, abstraction and conceptualization, etc. 

8 https: //eduscol.education.fr/83/j-enseigne-au-cycle-1 (access date: September 
26, 2022). 

9 The chronotopic dimension of literacy, which is decisive in early learning, refers to 
the “link between space and time” and the ability to “move through space in an 
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orderly and controlled way, whether it is the space of the world or the space of the 
sheet of paper” (Laparra & Margolinas, 2016, p. 168). 

10 Knowing the concepts of word, letter, written syllable, names, and the sounds of 
letters and some grapho-phonological relationships. 

11 A public procedure that brings together experts and stakeholders concerned by an 
issue in order to compare opinions and identify consensus principles for action. 

12 On this point, we refer the reader to our critical analysis of a widespread bias found 
in the French école maternelle, in the formal and real curriculum: in the name of a 
primacy of oral skills due to their age, young children should learn the segmenta- 
tion of the written word (into syllables but also into phonemes) from activities 
carried out on sound material, possibly with the support of images. This bias puts 
children who are unfamiliar with written culture at a disadvantage, as they find it 
very difficult to take exclusively sound material as an object of study and to segment 
it into alphabetic categories (Montmasson-Michel, 2018, pp. 210-216). 

13 Last year of the école maternelle, for children from 5 to 6. 

14 A short text produced in a group of a few children with the help of a teacher about 
the pony activity, for example: “IR NOU SOM MONT DEBOU SUR LE PONEY” 
for “Yesterday, we stood on the pony”. 

15 Each child is expected to produce a sentence based on “writing production” 
instructions. Here are examples of instructions found in these two classes. In 
October: “Write a sentence about the activity we did at the stadium”. In November: 
“Draw a moment from your fall vacation and write a sentence to caption your 
drawing. In January: “Draw your favourite gift” or “Write a greeting”. 

16 They are hierarchically above the teachers at the level of a territory (divided into 
districts by the National Education). Their mission is to implement educational 
policy at the school level and to assess the work of teachers and give them advice. 
Together with the pedagogical advisors who assist them (they are teachers who 
have been relieved of their duties), they are key players in the dissemination of 
pedagogical standards. 

17 All names are pseudonyms to protect the privacy of the participants. 

18 Emy: stay-at-home mother, high school degree with a focus in science [level 4], 
former sports instructor in the army; father army lieutenant, high school degree 
with a focus in science and then army entrance exam. 

19 Siméon: mother is a nurse’s aide in a medical-educational institution who is study- 
ing to become a social worker; she initially received a vocational diploma [level 3]; 
father is absent; maternal grandparents are retired nurses and very present. 

20 Tiphaine: her mother is an insurance teleconsultant; her father is in charge of a 
workshop manufacturing automotive parts. 
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THE “PEDAGOGY OF AUTONOMY” 


Similar educational tools for a variety of teaching 
practices 


Julien Netter and Christophe Joigneaux 


Introduction 


One of the key features of the most recent “assessment” of educational prac- 
tice is the increased emphasis on autonomy and self-reflection required of 
students from an increasingly early age (Lahire, 2001, 2005, 2008). Whether 
in France (Joigneaux, 2014) or Switzerland (Durler, 2015, 2016), the ideal 
preschool student is now expected to engage in activities on their own initia- 
tive by drawing on pedagogical resources (aids and materials) specifically 
designed for that purpose. While the pedagogy of autonomy and its associated 
resources (“game corners”, “independent workshops”, “sheets”, “work plans”, 
“responsibility boards”, etc.) have grown in popularity in recent years, the uses 
to which they are put have evolved over time (Joigneaux, 2014, pp. 68-70; 
2019, pp. 65-66). 

In this chapter, rather than examining these uses from a diachronic perspec- 
tive (over the course of several decades), we propose to take a synchronic 
approach focused on a particular preschool class (specifically, the second and 
third years of an école maternelle located in the French department of Seine- 
Saint-Denis consisting of children aged 4-5 years).! As part of a study of the 
RESEIDA network,’ the practices of two classroom teachers (Camille and 
Stéphanie*), both of whom worked part-time with the same pupils, were 
observed over the course of several mornings (60 hours, almost all of which 
were filmed) during the academic year 2018-2019. The methodology used 
allowed us to dissociate the effects of the physical context (availability of cer- 
tain pedagogical tools, spatial constraints, etc.) from the effects associated with 
the teachers’ dispositions observed as part of the implementation of a peda- 
gogy (or pedagogies) of autonomy. More specifically, the focus was on the 
different uses of tools pertaining to the pedagogy of autonomy as ideal-typified 
by Lahire (2001, 2005). 
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Given the range of uses associated with the kinds of tools implemented by 
Camille and Stéphanie, we may question the extent to which this ideal type 
constitutes a coherent whole. Indeed, the different practices employed by the 
two participating teachers point to the need for a subtler and more nuanced 
view than the distinction made by Lahire (2005) between cognitive and polit- 
ical autonomy. Lahire defines the cognitive form of autonomy as the “appro- 
priation of knowledge”, while the political form is defined as the appropriation 
of the “rules of social life” and discipline (p. 333). Other criteria for analysing 
and categorizing autonomy are needed to characterize different types of peda- 
gogy. Observations suggest that a distinction can be made between at least two 
types of pedagogy for autonomy, distinguished according to the degree of 
systematicity with which student autonomy is developed or the temporal hori- 
zon of autonomy that each individual is seeking to develop. In the first case, 
“short-term” autonomy leads to the development of gestures that are of imme- 
diate use but provide little emancipation from the situation and therefore soon 
require teacher support and intervention. In the second case, “long-term” 
autonomy focuses on the deep and gradual incorporation of dispositions, 
which, though initially less effective as responses to dependency situations, are 
geared towards the attainment over time of a more complete form of auton- 
omy. In what follows, our aim will be to assess the validity of this hypothesis. 
Insofar as they seemed to be especially typical of both the pedagogy of auton- 
omy and the differences in practice that the approach allows for, we chose to 
focus the analysis on the following five points: the differentiated uses of the 
same pedagogical tool (a numerical strip), the different ways of using and deal- 
ing with student errors, the maintenance of classroom order, the management 
of student activities, and finally the use of metacognitive discourse. 


The different uses of the numerical strip 


Among the most characteristic tools and processes associated with the peda- 
gogy of autonomy, Lahire emphasizes what he calls “publicization”, according 
to which pupils are able to “refer to visible elements (skills and knowledge, com- 
mon rules, exercise instructions)” (Lahire, 2005, p. 331; our translation) and 
thus “have access to information (...) hitherto ‘conveyed’ by teachers alone” 
(ibid., p. 330; our translation) but now formalized in tools such as files, books, 
dictionaries, worksheets, posters, and boards (ibid., p. 341). In characterizing 
this pedagogical ideal type, Lahire’s focus is on the different uses that pupils 
make of the resources made available to them, highlighting the fact that pupils 
are not equally equipped to use them in the expected way (ibid., p. 341-347). 
The uses made of them by teachers have received less attention in the litera- 
ture. Beyond any methodological considerations arising from the necessarily 
idealized nature of the proposed modelling, Lahire only highlights the (more 
or less) formalized and objectified nature of the learning environments created 
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by teachers, reflected in practice by unequally developed publicization pro- 
cesses from one class to the next (ibid., pp. 333-334). Our corpus sheds fur- 
ther light on the more qualitative dimensions of the different ways in which 
this pedagogical model is put into practice. Again, our focus is not on the 
nature or number of pedagogical tools characterizing these practices (given 
that the two teachers observed in this study shared the same class) so much as 
on the way in which they used the same physical setting and resources, as well 
as the same pedagogical tools. 

Among these tools, different uses of the numerical strip were observed.* 
Strips, which are now used in almost all classes of the French école maternelle, 
are often located below the (central) board, at the centre of what is known (in 
French) as the “gathering corner”, a space used every day during periods of 
group work. Strips are often used by teachers and even pupils at the beginning 
of the day during the “roll call” and “date” rituals.* Their use in class implies 
an assumption among teachers that students can use them to find number 
words or other symbolic representations of the first integers, especially when 
displayed at child height. To find the word for a given number, pupils can tick 
the first boxes of the strip one after the other (so the box containing the num- 
ber 1, followed by the box containing 2, and so on and so forth) by synchro- 
nizing their ticking with the reciting of a counting rhyme, consisting of the 
first integers, from lowest to highest (one, two, etc.). In other words, the 
approach to numerical strips suggests that teachers who have made this choice 
assume that their pupils have the ability to be, or to become, independent in 
performing this type of intellectual operation. 

Since the two teachers shared the same class, it is conceivable that this dis- 
position was imposed on one of them. However, an analysis of their respective 
practices shows that they shared this view, with both teachers requiring their 
pupils to use the numerical strip. There are other similarities. For example, 
both teachers explicitly set out their uses of the strip on a daily basis during 
learning rituals, clearly operating on the assumption that pupils should be 
explicitly taught how to use the tool. In addition, their explanations initially 
seemed relatively similar, with both taking full control of the box-ticking pro- 
cess, as well as the pace and the requirement to stop at the box containing the 
targeted number. In other words, pupils were simply left with having to recite 
the counting rhyme in synchrony with the successive counts. In short, both 
teachers sought to teach their pupils to use an aid conducive to developing 
their autonomy by drawing more specifically on the “reduction in degrees of 
freedom”,’ one of the support (or “supervision” ) functions identified by Bruner 
(1983; our translation). 

However, on closer inspection, differences in practice are apparent, pointing 
to different conceptions of autonomy and, accordingly, different goals. What 
we find are contrasting practices around, and relationships to, language, with 
potentially significant implications for socio-educational inequalities. First, 
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Camille differed from Stéphanie in using reflexive discourse serving to articu- 
late pupils’ experience and present or future learning. For example, she would 
often remind pupils of the purpose of the numerical strip and the different 
strategies associated with its use. The final section of the chapter focuses more 
specifically on the role of metalinguistic and metacognitive practices, but we can 
already highlight one of the key characteristics of these practices. To make rela- 
tively decontextualized verbalizations of (abstract and therefore theoretically 
not visible) strategies more accessible, Camille typically accompanied them with 
dramatizations and non-verbal demonstrations. During moments of explicita- 
tion, she would often turn to the resources being used, whether the numerical 
strip or the other displays associated with it. Unlike Stéphanie, this enabled her 
to count more systematically and, therefore, to show the sequence that pupils 
should follow in focusing their attention on specific points. Her demonstrations 
were accompanied in some cases by the addition of written traces, as when she 
drew a cross above the number 13 on the strip to highlight the importance of 
remembering the number being searched for, with the cross marking the end 
of the count on the strip. In doing so, she explicitly drew attention to the strat- 
egies used in the development of, and bridge-building between, a range of 
information disseminated across vast graphic spaces (consisting, in this case, of 
all the displays referred to by Camille), as well as the value of retaining written 
traces of the information thus obtained to make it easier to use in future. What 
this highlights is the importance of seemingly minor gestures (Lahire, 2000) or 
“hypodidactic” methods (Johsua, 2003, pp. 139-142) and their link to cogni- 
tive autonomy and the reproduction of socio-educational inequalities, includ- 
ing at the preschool level (Joigneaux, 2009). 


Different conceptions of student errors 


The practices illustrated by Camille and Stéphanie were also found to differ 
when observing their responses to gaps between what schoolchildren did and 
what they were expected to do (Netter, 2018). These gaps may be referred to 
as errors. In Stéphanie’s case, the slightest gap was immediately highlighted as 
an error and corrected. For example, after having counted the 22 pupils pres- 
ent in class, a pupil in the second year of the école maternelle was asked to 
locate the number 22 (“a 2 and a 2”, as the teacher reminded her) on the strip 
but selected the number “11”. Stéphanie then asked her classmate Enzo to 
invalidate the answer, noted that the number that she had picked out was the 
number 11, and said to the whole class, “Let’s count, come on, let’s go”, 
supporting and accompanying the pupil in her counting until she reached the 
number 22. She then said to the student “22, 2 and 2” and showed her the 
label, which the pupil then handed over to her. This simple example highlights 
key features of her pedagogical practice. The first is that the focus of the entire 
episode was in compliance with a norm specific to the class (at least when 
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Stéphanie was the teacher) that may be summarized as follows: “You must give 
the teacher the correct label”. The high degree of formality is clearly seen in 
the final gesture when the teacher showed the “right” label and asked the 
pupil to get it for her. There is a strong emphasis on adherence to school roles, 
with the role assigned to the pupil being to give (in this case physically) the 
correct answer to the teacher, whose role is to validate it immediately. 
Moreover, Stéphanie was observed questioning a pupil known to have a good 
grasp of numbers to validate the answer “11”, without any other explanation 
being provided. In other words, the answer was presented (and perhaps con- 
ceived) as either right or wrong, with any wrong answers having to be imme- 
diately rejected. The role assigned to Enzo implies that a “good pupil” is 
assumed to be someone who has the right answer. Finally, the fact that the 
rationale behind the error was neither examined nor pointed out (for example, 
the proximity between “11” and “22”, the fact that “1” rather than “2” is 
repeated) suggests that what Stéphanie values above all is simply demonstrat- 
ing the different types of norms that must be established in class. The regula- 
tory principle underlying the implied pedagogical ethos can be defined as 
follows: to present the correct answer to ensure that pupils are enlightened 
and appropriate the answer. Because pupils’ autonomy is more assumed than 
constructed, the norms underlying their errors can be merely suggested with- 
out being exposed. In this normative context, learning can be ideal-typically 
defined as the systematic learning of a series of pre-defined correct answers to 
be given at the appropriate time. 

Similar episodes were sometimes observed in the case of Camille, especially 
when it came to doing things quickly. However, more often than not, while 
errors were pointed out, they were also challenged. For example, having been 
asked to read out the number “13” on the board, one student said “30”. The 
teacher then proceeded to ask the rest of the class for their views. Several 
pupils expressed their disagreement, prompting the teacher to ask, “Why do 
you disagree?” One pupil explained the difference between “13” and “30”, at 
which point Camille interjected, “So what might have led her to believe that 
it was 30 and not 13?” The importance of this simple interjection, the effect of 
which is to shape and direct the entire conversation, should not be underesti- 
mated. What it does is encourage pupils to consider the underlying rationale 
of the error, resulting in a series of exchanges on positional notation. The 
practice even serves to challenge the different registers of norms in place in 
class, quite apart from, and prior to, any considerations around errors arising 
from their transgression. The point is invariably to highlight them indirectly 
by turning them into objects of reflection. This implies distinguishing stable 
norms related to others’ knowledge, which may be viewed as more local and 
therefore seemingly less justified. For example, why write the date in the top 
left-hand corner of the board rather than in the right-hand corner? In this 
view, learning consists not in knowing a series of correct answers or correct 
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ways of doing things so much as understanding the logic underlying their pro- 
duction. The pupil who made a mistake was not viewed by her classmates as 
ignorant but as a rational child who developed a thought, the logic of which 
departed from one of the norms that the teacher wanted to establish in class. 
In other words, Camille’s goal was not simply to ensure adherence to a particu- 
lar normative order but to help pupils acquire the intellectual tools needed to 
understand the underlying logic of that order. In that sense, we might say that 
Camille’s aim was to ensure that pupils were able to access a form of autonomy 
differing from the kind of autonomy fostered in Stéphanie’s practice. Camille’s 
was found to be both more separate from the immediate context and broader 
in the sense that it was associated with dispositions making it accessible in a 
greater number of instances without the need for teacher support. 


Ways of maintaining school order 


Similarly, pupils’ behaviour may be conceived as aligning to a greater or lesser 
extent with the behavioural norms required by the teacher. In Stéphanie’s case, 
there was a significant emphasis on adherence to established norms combined 
with a lack of explanation around the underlying rationale. For example, while 
the pupils were counting, Stéphanie turned to a pupil who was chatting in the 
group corner and said in a somewhat brusque and angry tone, “Isia! Isia! 
That’s no good at all! Pm watching you and it’s not Johra disrupting you! 
That won’t do at all! Please calm down straight away”. She then concluded her 
interjection in a distinctly imperative tone amid a silence as total as it was 
temporary with, “Agreed, right?” Both the form and the content of the dis- 
course signify the existence of a behavioural norm together with the fact that 
it has been transgressed and must be adhered to. The mention of the discrep- 
ancy is reinforced by the significant imbalance observed in the teacher-pupil 
interaction, of which Stéphanie makes full use. However, no effort was made 
to describe the norm from which Isia departed or to explain its rationale, or 
indeed to explain how to appropriate and apply the norm. A pupil such as Isia, 
who missed many days in her final year of the école maternelle without the 
reasons for her absence being known, was likely to misinterpret Stéphanie’s 
words. For example, it was unclear whether she identified what was wrong 
about her behaviour. She may have assumed that a misunderstanding had 
occurred and that the teacher thought that she was bickering. While she 
understood that she should not talk, it is possible that she misunderstood the 
reason for silence in group work and the fact that she had to remain focused 
on the activity of one of her classmates to check her work and spot any errors. 
Finally, even assuming that she understood all of these things, there is nothing 
to say that she would have been able to regulate her behaviour, understood as 
a long-term objective, according to Vygotsky (2014), of human development. 
By contrast, it seems clear that, in the teacher’s discourse, responsibility for 
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non-adherence to the behavioural norm lies squarely with the pupil since there 
is no question of invoking an excuse. In other words, Isia was expected to 
comply with a norm whose meaning she may not have understood and that 
she may not know how to grasp, failing which she would be deemed guilty. 

Camille’s practice often contrasted with Stéphanie’s in all these respects. 
Camille was also observed regularly calling the pupils to order. However, 
when she did so, it was invariably by explicitly verbalizing the behavioural rules 
that students were infringing. She also often drew attention to situations in 
which pupils adhered to behavioural norms. In this case, norms are thus 
“denaturalized” since they are not overlooked or passed over, meaning that 
they are not deemed so “normal” that there is no need to point them out, 
instead acquiring the status of learning objectives, the attainment of which is 
worth highlighting. As Camille said on one occasion as the pupils had just 
moved over to the group corner, “Well done for going to your usual places”. 
She also spent much of her time explaining the purpose of behavioural norms. 
For example, when a pupil called Salimata appeared to be struggling to con- 
centrate, looking around the class and sliding to the end of the bench where 
she was seated, Camille whispered to her, “Turn around and listen carefully”, 
before adding, “Do you need a chair?” She then proceeded to quietly place a 
chair next to her. This seemingly innocuous interjection suggests that there is 
an important reason for behaving well and remaining properly seated. The 
assumption is that such behaviour is necessary to listen to what a classmate is 
saying. Here, the norm is not an end in itself but is instead directed towards a 
goal that is separate from it. Finally, Camille indicates that there are means or 
external stimuli that adults use (Vygotsky, 2014) to control pupil behaviour. 
The explicit presence of these stimuli is sometimes necessary, meaning that it 
may be legitimate in some circumstances, especially for children, to misbehave 
when such stimuli are lacking. The teacher thus operates as a “resource” per- 
son with the capacity to help pupils develop these abilities. In the example 
given here, the chair represented both a signal of the need to concentrate on 
what the classmate was saying and a physical support for the pupil’s body. 

For both teachers, maintaining the requirement for appropriate “school 
behaviour” was found to be a continuous and exhausting process in a class 
deemed “difficult”. Indeed, from an autonomy point of view, both were unsuc- 
cessful in their attempts to ensure that pupils control their own behaviour. 
Two observations are necessary before concluding on this point. On the one 
hand, the classroom atmosphere was found to differ according to which teacher 
was leading the class. Pupils were calmer with Camille and required more fre- 
quent and more antagonistic interventions when led by Stéphanie. On the 
other hand, a distinction can be made between pupils’ autonomy at a given 
point in time and the greater or lesser capacity of schoolchildren to become 
autonomous more rapidly. In other words, we may distinguish between a focus 
on autonomy in the short term associated with more immediate adherence to 
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behavioural norms and an approach geared towards the longer term, the 
effects of which are less immediately visible but that translate over time into a 
greater ability for behavioural self-control. 


Activity regulation 


The differences between the two teachers are even more pronounced when 
considering pupils’ cognitive activities, as already suggested by our examina- 
tion of the uses of the numerical strip and the management of pupil errors. 
This is even more apparent when looking at both periods of group activity (see 
the earlier discussion) and periods during which pupils are scattered through- 
out the class during workshops, as was standard practice in French école mater- 
nelle for 30 from the early 1980s (Joigneaux, 2014) to the rise of Montessori 
education in recent years. Workshops involve groupings of tables spread 
throughout the class (or simply big tables), enabling schoolchildren to be 
placed “in groups” and to work on specific activities (with each workshop 
being assigned different activities). 

This strategy is one of the most distinctive features of the pedagogy (or 
pedagogies) of autonomy, the effect of which is to loosen the constraints asso- 
ciated with the simultaneous teaching approach characterized by simultaneous 
learning tasks proposed to the same group (Chartier, Compére, & Julia, 
1976). Workshops involve pupils performing different activities and different 
learning tasks over a limited period, making it more difficult for teachers to 
monitor and guide them simultaneously and in “real time”, especially when 
pupils are scattered around the classroom. For workshops to become the ped- 
agogical norm at preschool, it was necessary to assume that pupils could work 
on a regular basis in a relatively independent way within groups conceived as 
“autonomous” or “semi-autonomous workshops”, with other groups being 
more teacher-led. The activities carried out in autonomous workshops can 
only be monitored and regulated by teachers from a distance, both spatially 
and temporally (Joigneaux, 2014). 

Close observations and comparisons of Camille’s and Stéphanie’s practices 
during workshop periods showed that the kinds of pedagogical constraints 
described here were sometimes handled differently by the two teachers. For 
example, during a given period, Stéphanie tended to design all workshops as 
“autonomous workshops” by spending time correcting other work while the 
pupils worked independently in their workshops. Pupils were nonetheless per- 
mitted to come over to her to ask for help or to have their work assessed if they 
deemed it necessary. Camille took an altogether different approach, seeking 
instead to limit the moments during which pupils worked (completely) inde- 
pendently during workshops. To do so, she kept both the total number of work- 
shops (there are generally only three) and the number of “autonomous” 
workshops (generally only one, or sometimes none when another adult is 
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present) to a minimum. This was made possible by a range of spatial and organ- 
izational arrangements. The workshops consisted of a greater number of pupils 
(numbering seven or eight, as opposed to four or five generally). During a given 
period of workshop activity, Camille led two workshops (as opposed to one, as 
is generally the case). In spatial terms, the tables delimiting the workshops were 
positioned close to each other. Finally, Camille set the same activity in both 
workshops (as opposed to a different activity, which is standard practice). These 
seemingly inconsequential arrangements meant that she was able to shorten the 
(spatial and temporal) distance associated with the regulation of most pupils’ 
activities, providing her with a more consistent view of the behaviour of a larger 
number of students. In addition, the reduced number of activities proposed 
during a given period also meant that her group explanations were more “pub- 
lic” since she was able to address a larger number of pupils. It seems likely that 
this also made it easier for her to monitor each pupil’s work. 

All of this may seem inconsequential in the sense that the two types of 
practices described here may ultimately seem relatively similar, differing only in 
terms of the uses made of the same teaching and learning framework associ- 
ated with the pedagogy of autonomy. However, if we consider the impacts of 
these differences in activity regulation in terms of supposed or constructed 
autonomy, the gaps between the two practices are found to be far wider. 


Different uses of “meta” 


As we have already seen, the two teachers differ in their greater or lesser use of 
“meta” discourse — in the sense of a discourse which, through a process of mise 
en abyme, takes as its object class situations, i.e., objects through which open- 
ings are created to deploy discourse. These “meta” moments are rare in class, 
especially at preschool, where pupils require constant input from teachers and 
where there is never enough time. Making allowances for such moments pre- 
supposes making room for pauses during the “class flow” to allow for group 
reflection time, the effect of which is to delay the start of classroom activities 
and the performance of tasks, creating a risk that these will not be completed. 
In other words, maintaining a “meta” discourse requires significant effort on 
the part of teachers, while the associated benefits are not always clear to them. 

Based on our observations, this type of discourse was found to be rare in 
Stéphanie’s practice, which was heavily focused on significant devolution and 
practical physical matters (such as handing out materials) in the performance 
of schoolwork. By contrast, meta-discourse was found to be much more com- 
mon in the case of Camille’s practice. For example, while introducing a let- 
ter-cutting activity to several pupils, including Hamza, who seemed to want to 
get himself noticed, sometimes loudly so, Camille asked Lise, a relatively quiet 
pupil, to choose a letter to cut up. Lise selected the letter “o”, which was then 
immediately followed by a loud “no!” from Hamza, who was keen to impose 
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his choice. Camille turned to him calmly and said, “But it’s what she wants, 
you'll be doing all this on your sheet afterwards”, before adding in a light tone, 
“This is just an example. Right, Pm cutting up the letter”. Camille’s passing 
comment, “This is just an example”, implies a major shift in discourse. In other 
words, she was no longer in the situation, cutting up letters and regulating the 
pupils’ activity, but instead removed herself from the situation and, in doing 
so, also removed the pupils in question, chief among them Hamza, to talk 
about the situation. To use the term proposed by Russel (1908) in addressing 
paradoxes, Camille switched to a different “logical type”. The effect of this was 
to provide her with a means of defining what the situation actually was, i.e., 
“an example”, the implication being that there was little at stake and that there 
was no need to fight to get one’s preferred letter cut up. As a result, Hamza 
immediately calmed down, joining the group of attentive pupils. 

One of the major problems of school lies in the multitude of interpretations 
of situations made by pupils (Edwards & Mercer, 2013), which teachers strug- 
gle to reduce. The difficulty is that pupils’ interpretations align to a greater or 
lesser extent with the interpretation theoretically expected by the teacher, 
translating, for pupils in the same class and in the same situation, into activities 
of widely differing educational value, which, through the accumulation of sit- 
uations, eventually turn into learning inequalities (Bautier & Rochex, 2004). 
In terms of autonomy, the first requirement for pupils is to reach an interpre- 
tation that is consistent with the situation. However, this is not enough insofar 
as intellectual tools and materials are also needed to deal with the problems 
arising. These tools are often made available to pupils in class. 

The question that arises is around their use, as was shown with the case of 
the numerical strip, but also the question of their interpretation — in other 
words, the definition of their role in the situation. In using the numerical strip, 
Camille seemed to be aware of this double constraint when articulating some 
of the gestures and cognitive or language operations that enable expected uses 
of the numerical strip tool (“uttering a number word while at the same time 
pointing to a single number”, “remembering the number stopped at”, etc.), 
the purpose of such uses (“looking for... finding the numbers written in 
numerals”...), and the errors to which they can give rise (“you start counting 
and then you forget the number you’re looking for”, etc.). More generally, it 
is both the situation and the objects that children encounter within that situa- 
tion that are regularly defined by their use and their purpose. This enables 
pupils who are not familiar with the latter to understand the reasons why they 
encounter them. Such explicitation is found to be invaluable given the extent 
to which misinterpretations prevent any possibility of educationally “high- 
yield” autonomy, implying instead a context in which autonomy is exercised 
with difficulty and in which children find themselves isolated in dealing with 
the demands of school (Netter, 2012). Furthermore, “meta” verbalizations 
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serve to emphasize a relation to highly reflexive language practices and uses. 
Many studies (particularly those that draw on intuitions first articulated by 
Vygotsky; see, for example, Vygotsky, 1997, p. 350) agree on the importance 
of the “meta” dimension to enable, encourage awareness of, and foster the 
ability to effect transfers of what is learned in a given situation to an increas- 
ingly broad range of situations. Autonomy thus constructed is, therefore, 
wider than the kind of autonomy constructed by Stéphanie since it is founded 
on more pronounced situations involving “reflexiveness”. The aim is no longer 
simply to appropriate highly situated gestures since it is also a matter of devel- 
oping ways of talking and thinking about what is done and why what is done 
is done - in other words, a relation to the world and to practice, with the lat- 
ter’s high educational “yield” having thus been reinstated (Lahire, 1993). 


Conclusion 


The practices compared in this study could both be described as “pedagogies of 
autonomy” given the tools and approaches involved, which are viewed as 
resources made available to pupils to enable them to perform their activities of 
their own initiative and thereby develop their autonomy. However, on closer 
analysis, the practices illustrated by the two teachers observed in this study serve 
to construct significantly different forms of autonomy. In the case of Stéphanie, 
we may speak ofa focus on short-term autonomy, enabling students to meet her 
demands rapidly, at the risk of limiting the potential to broaden their range of 
skills and competencies in the longer term. Her behaviour is geared primarily 
towards the reproduction and understanding of expected activities or gestures, 
adherence to the rules of collective living (of which pupils are constantly being 
reminded), and the immediate utterance of the “right answer”. Rather than 
being aimed at immediately satisfying her demands, Camille’s practice appears 
to be geared towards allowing, over the longer term, for the transfer of skills 
and competencies developed in a given situation. Our analysis showed that 
Camille gives more importance to metacognitive reflections aimed at enabling 
schoolchildren to understand the implications of what they are doing, reformu- 
lating them within the terms of generic learning rather than the mere purpose 
of assessing the degree of “correctness” of their answers or behaviour. For her, 
the point is not simply to refer to or show what should be done or said in a 
given situation in the hope that pupils will subsequently go on to reproduce the 
“right answers”. Rather, the aim is to transmit the ability to analyse how to 
understand and how to meet school demands that are not specific to the situa- 
tion at hand, which thus come to be seen as an object of reflection. 
Fundamentally, in Stéphanie’s case, the type of autonomy assumed is a 
demanding form of autonomy since pupils must be sufficiently independent to 
realize that they need help or have their work validated. By contrast, Camille’s 
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preferred mode of supervision and regulation assumes a lesser degree of auton- 
omy since she is more likely to intervene “in real time” (i.e., in close alignment 
with the temporality of pupils’ activities) to validate or explain the work in 
which they are engaged. Our observations show that the broadest possible 
form of autonomy paradoxically requires providing pupils with significant 
guidance during activities geared towards supporting the appropriation of 
adapted dispositions rather than an expectation of immediate success. This is 
all the more true since the form of autonomy targeted by Camille requires 
greater cognitive and language skills on the part of pupils in the sense that it 
requires more language exchanges to characterize and justify the practices and 
strategies thus challenged, which presupposes equipping pupils accordingly. 
Access to the kind of “long-term” autonomy promoted by Camille appears to 
be the result of a “gamble”, highlighting a high degree of initial trust placed in 
the children and in the future: in other words, they are assumed to be capable 
of gradually appropriating the dispositions that they are being encouraged to 
develop, and the future is conceived as the temporal horizon required for such 
learning, which may be longer or shorter depending on the pupil, with time 
being conceived in this approach as an ally rather than an enemy. 

Since implementing this strategy is time-consuming, it can, in a given situ- 
ation, prove detrimental to both classroom behaviour and task performance. 
However, the observations carried out as part of this study over the course of 
an academic year allowed for a comparison of students’ progress with both 
teachers and showed that while pupils remained dependent on the highly con- 
textualized support provided by Stéphanie, with Camille, they gradually built 
on learning possibilities that eventually became accessible to them. In doing 
so, they developed far more significant forms of “cognitive” and “political” 
autonomy, to use the distinction made by Lahire, which they were then able 
to partly transfer to situations encountered with Stéphanie. 

These findings shed new light on the link established in the literature 
between “pedagogies of autonomy” taken as a whole and socio-educational 
inequalities. It seems important to qualify the link by distinguishing between 
different forms of these pedagogies, which can have different effects in terms of 
the development of autonomy in each student taken as an individual and ine- 
qualities within the classroom. However, it is also important to emphasize the 
cost associated with the pedagogical approach employed by Camille, meaning 
both a personal cost in terms of daily investment, energy, and permanent atten- 
tion and cost over time in terms of training (generally self-training, which 
requires long-term commitment and determination). In other words, while 
some pedagogies of autonomy are not necessarily synonymous with increased 
inequalities, their use is likely to be at the cost of personal efforts and very 
specific predispositions. This would explain why such approaches are not more 
widespread given that little is done within the education system to reduce the 
costs associated with their implementation by individual practitioners. 
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Notes 


1 Detailed explanations concerning the French école maternelle can be found in the 
chapters by Richard-Bossez and Montmasson-Michel in this volume. 

2 The RESEIDA network is a collective of researchers from French-speaking univer- 
sities specializing in the study of the construction of educational inequalities 
(RESEIDA stands, in French, for Recherches sur la Socialisation, l'Enseignement, les 
Inégalités et les Différenciations dans les Apprentissages, or Research on Socialization, 
Teaching, Inequalities and Differentiation in Learning). 

3 Both names have been changed to protect the teachers’ anonymity. 

4 Numerical strips generally take the form of a strip consisting of boxes containing 
whole numbers written as numerals. They generally range from 1 (first box on the 
far left of the strip) to 10 (in Petite Section, i.e., the first year of the école maternelle) 
or 30 and above (in years 2 and 3). 

5 In the French école maternelle, a typical day begins with welcoming students (some- 
times accompanied by their parent(s)) in class, followed by “rituals”, i.e., activities 
performed almost every day according to relatively consistent scenarios and interac- 
tion formats. The most common rituals include the “roll call” and “date” rituals. The 
roll call involves “calling out” the names of pupils in attendance and identifying those 
not present, which is often done by tallying both categories of pupils. In the case of 
the date ritual, the date is formalized both orally and in writing, which often gives rise 
to work on numbers when identifying the day of the month. 

6 By “reduction in degrees of freedom”, Bruner means “a simplification of the task by 
reducing the number of constituent actions required to reach the solution” (Bruner, 
1983, p. 277; our translation). 
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THE DIDACTICS OF AUTONOMY IN 
MULTIGRADE CLASSROOMS 


Laura Weidmann and Ursula Fiechter 


Introduction: From teacher- to learner-centred 
classroom settings 


The shift “from teaching to learning” has become a major trend in education 
around the globe (Biesta 2013). It focuses on the needs of the individual 
learner and calls for the adaptation of teaching in classrooms to these individ- 
ual needs. Instead of instructors standing in front of their classes, teachers are 
now considered teacher-coaches: their primary requirements focus on diag- 
nosing and supporting their pupils’ individual learning (e.g., Reusser 2019). 
Student autonomy becomes a central concern within individualized teaching 
settings: the focus on each learner as a unique individual requires adapting 
teaching to individual needs and fostering pupils’ autonomy. Pupils shall 
become autonomous learners who are to be supported in becoming able to 
adapt to new challenges and to solve problems. Furthermore, autonomous 
learners become an important condition in individualized settings, as teachers 
face the challenge of coping between the individual needs of their pupils and 
their own limited (time) resources (Breidenstein 2014). 

The focus on individual learning is accompanied by the appreciation of 
individual differences. The new leading ideal is no longer that of treating 
classes as homogeneous entities, but to focus instead on the heterogeneity of 
pupils. As a consequence, heterogeneous class organizations are on the rise in 
the Canton of Bern in Switzerland. More than 50 percent of primary school 
classes are organized as multigrade classes (e.g., Fiechter et al. 2021b, p. 11). 
Multigrade classes offer a unique insight into the strategies by which teachers 
deal with the expectations of adapting to the individual needs of pupils. In our 
ethnographic research project on multigrade teaching and learning processes 
(Fiechter et al. 2021a),! we placed the spotlight towards the strategies involved 
in creating differentiated learning events for multigrade classes. Comparing 
two cases from our study, this chapter focuses on the question of how teachers 
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differentiate in multigrade classrooms. How do these differentiating measures 
address pupils and how is autonomy part of the teaching concept? 

To begin with, we shall contextualize our research question with a discus- 
sion of didactical differentiation in multigrade classes and then analyse the 
inherent conceptions of autonomy before we discuss our case study. In its 
conclusion, the chapter sheds light on the two opposing patterns of two teach- 
ers’ pedagogical practice and manners of reasoning on the question of individ- 
ualization or differentiation in classrooms, and how concepts of pupil autonomy 
may influence a teacher’s didactic strategies. 


Didactical differentiation in multigrade classes 


Multigrade classes have increased in the German-speaking part of the Canton 
of Bern over the past 20 years. This is partly due to the high number of rural 
communities that have been spreading across vast areas of the canton. In order 
to offer schools in the vicinity of those rural communities, the canton has also 
maintained the tradition of multigrade classes at a time when it was considered 
outdated. However, multigrade classes have also recently become popular in 
urban regions, where the discussions rather rest on ideas of progressive educa- 
tion (Reformpädagogik), to stimulate social learning and to facilitate the 
“child’s self-activity” (Laging 2010, p. 6).? 

Multigrade classes vary in the form and degree in which the different grades 
engage in the same tasks or topics, or simply share the same classroom (Veenman 
1995, p. 319). Regardless of how teaching in multigrade classes is organized, 
didactical differentiation is essential. Teachers of multigrade classes must con- 
tend with the fact that the diversity of learning goals and preconditions among 
their pupils is more explicit and urgent. They are to choose and arrange teaching 
and learning content in a way that accommodates various dispositions. To this 
end, teachers are compelled to abandon conservative concepts of teaching, 
which address pupils as a homogeneous group that shares the same knowledge 
and skills. As Laging (2010, p. 6) observes it, multigrade classes are often intro- 
duced to foster a constructivist and individualized understanding of learning 
and differentiated concepts of classroom settings and teaching. Understanding 
learning processes in a constructivist way means addressing the preconditions of 
pupils so they can have access to the learning arrangements and learning goals. 
In order to achieve this aim, teaching didactics shall offer open and differentiat- 
ing learning opportunities (e.g., Reusser, Stebler, Mandel, & Eckstein 2013, pp. 
21-22). “Differentiation” is hence recommended as a key didactic concept to 
address any class, be it a mono- or multigrade class setting (ibid., p. 57). The 
concept refers to various didactic measures that “open up different approaches 
[...] for the learners in the same teaching situation” (ibid.). Although didactic 
frameworks avoid calling for complete individualization in an explicit manner, 
they do suggest that practitioners should aspire to “a good fit between 
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instructional offerings and individual usage options” (ibid.). Consequently, 
learner autonomy becomes an important factor within various approaches to 
didactical differentiation. It helps teachers in managing the differentiated class- 
room settings and addressing the needs of their pupils by supporting them as 
individuals or as groups. This constructivist understanding of learning has 
taken to the Swiss-German didactical discourse, and consequently to the com- 
petence-oriented curriculum Lehrplan 21 in German-speaking cantons in 
Switzerland (cf. D-EDK 2014). 


Autonomy concepts in differentiated classroom settings 


The importance of pupil autonomy is reflected in the curriculum (D-EDK 
2014), where various aspects of autonomy are outlined and formulated as major 
learning goals. Thereby, the curriculum makes teachers responsible for fostering 
autonomy-related skills in their pupils (Erziehungsdirektion des Kantons Bern 
2016, p. 9). Autonomy-related learning goals are formulated as a part of the 
“general competences” (Überfachliche Kompetenzen), which are prominently 
positioned in the opening of the curriculum: under the sub-category of 
“self-competences”, items such as “Solving tasks / problems; Acquiring learning 
strategies, planning, implementing, and reflecting on learning and work pro- 
cesses” are listed (ibid., p. 15). Additionally, “methodical competences” should 
empower pupils to achieve academic goals, by equipping them with behavioural 
skills that are required to succeed in school and beyond. Taken together, the 
“general competences” are designed to enable pupils to become individuals who 
are capable of “pursuing and reflecting on prescribed and self-defined goals and 
values” (ibid., p. 4). 

In the discussion about individualized teaching and autonomy of pupils, 
Ricken (2016, p. 10) describes autonomy as a social concept that leads to a 
specific form of subjectivation, which oscillates between “independence” and 
“self-legislation”. In the pedagogical context, this self-legislation translates 
into the appropriation of the school’s social order by the pupils. This process 
aims at producing school subjects who are conditioned to fulfil educational 
expectations and achievements. These conditions apply strongly to pupils in 
multigrade classes. 

In order to provide customized learning opportunities for individuals, 
teachers of multigrade classes have to address every pupil according to his or 
her abilities. Thereby, to render the diversity manageable, multigrade teachers 
often make up groups along different categories (Fiechter et al. 202 1a; also, 
Reh 2011, p. 47), which are addressed as comparable entities and must be able 
to work autonomously, without the teacher’s help and supervision for some 
time. In this process of clustering or differentiating, a teacher practices differ- 
ence through explicit, implicit, legitimate, or illegitimate categories (ibid.). 
Hence, this practice exemplifies how the seemingly objective and neutral term 
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“heterogeneity” implies, in fact, a deeply personal choice and interpretation of 
certain features by the teacher (Eckermann 2017, pp. 27-28). 

As a consequence, autonomy becomes a normative expectation in today’s 
schooling, in multigrade teaching especially, and a dominant factor among the 
goals of education more generally. More specifically, competences, which are 
linked to autonomy and methodical skills and subjugation, become part of 
educational assessment and achievement (Reh & Rabenstein 2012). 

Thus, normalized expectations of self-regulation and autonomy lead to new or 
different forms of acknowledgement of what is a “normal” or “high-performance” 
pupil (Reh & Rabenstein 2012). Autonomy thereby becomes a precondition for 
being a “good achiever” (ibid.). Pupils are (pre-)classified along their ability to 
self-direct their activities and to manage and make use of the teaching and learn- 
ing materials (e.g., books, worksheets) and to complete them within a defined 
amount of time. It becomes a central task for pupils in their classroom routine to 
“not only learn[ing] to learn, but also to organise an operating process” (Reh 
2011, p. 48) since these “second-order activities” (ibid.) are benchmarks for their 
subjectivation and categorization and differentiation in the eyes of the teacher. 

These tendencies are further accentuated in multigrade classes, where the 
request for teachers to differentiate and for pupils to organize their learning 
processes themselves is even more dominant. Following a poststructuralist 
perspective on subjectivation, our interest in the case studies lies in identifying 
the implicit or explicit concepts of autonomy teachers have and how these are 
applied through the differentiated treatment of pupils according to their sub- 
jectivation as autonomous or non-autonomous learners. 


Two case studies: Different concepts and expectations of 
autonomy lead to different ways of teaching 


The main topic of our previous research project was the (re-)construction of 
common learning tasks in multigrade classes within cycle 2 (ranging from 
grade 3 to 6, ages 9 to 13, respectively) in different school subjects (Mathematics, 
German, French, English as well and Nature, Humans, Society (NMG)) 
(Fiechter et al. 202 1a). 

Data were collected through classroom observation sessions, interviews with 
teachers, and learning /teaching materials. The data were analysed according to 
the sequence-analytical method. Especially in the interviews, teachers empha- 
sized the importance of routines and the goal for pupils to become self-directed 
in one form or another. Although autonomy has neither figured as a predefined 
keyword in the presentation of the project nor in the framing of our interview 
questions, it repeatedly surfaced as an important issue in the teachers’ narra- 
tives. Hence, in the following section, we shall survey these explicit and implicit 
references to investigate the concepts of autonomy as they emerged in the state- 
ments and behaviour of teachers. Based on descriptions of classroom situations 
and interviews with the teachers, we shall analyse the criteria and categories by 
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which the teachers differentiate the pupils in their class. In this way, we can 
reconstruct how pupils are addressed and what subjectivation processes they 
undergo. 

We chose to select and compare two cases from our research project and 
reflect on the (different) ways in which pupil autonomy is discussed by teach- 
ers and appears in their teaching and assessment practices. Both study sites are 
located in remote rural areas; one classroom comprises 17 pupils ranging 
between grades 4 and 6 of the primary level, and the other is composed of 16 
pupils between grades 3 and 6 (Fiechter et al. 2021a). Both cases are based on 
observations we made in classes dealing with “Nature, Humans, Society” 
(NMG). This school subject is considered particularly suitable for multigrade 
classes because its didactical concepts are seen as most developed according to 
the requirements for differentiated and individualized teaching (Adamina 
2014; 2019; Adamina & Hild 2019; Weidmann & Adamina 2021). 

Both chosen cases show how three or four grades engage in a learning pro- 
cess on the same topic but at different levels. Thus, teachers are required to 
offer different approaches to the topic, so learners find a way of accessing it. We 
describe how the teachers differentiate and meet the individual preconditions 
of their learners, how they distinguish and address different levels of the learn- 
ing subject, and what understandings of autonomy resonate in these practices. 


“They don’t have to bring anything along, but they get many 
opportunities to train and experience self-efficiency” 


The first case study is set in a primary school that introduced multigrade set- 
tings many years ago. The class contains grades 4 to 6. After sixth grade, pupils 
attend a secondary school located in the nearby district capital. 

The teacher whom we observed in this case works closely together with her 
co-teacher. They often design common teaching projects across different 
school subjects. These projects are differentiated along grade levels, as the 
teacher explains in the interview: the fourth graders encounter the main topic 
for the first time, whereas fifth graders have already heard about it the year 
before and are required to deal with the topic in more depth. The sixth grad- 
ers, who are coming into contact with the subject for the third time, need to 
learn about it systematically and need to be able to share their knowledge with 
the younger pupils. 

In the lessons we observed, the project topic was “Features of Life”. From this 
overview, the focus shifted to fauna, then was narrowed down to vertebrates. 
The pupils were to gain insight into the main characteristics of all vertebrates, 
get an overview of different vertebrate species (fish, amphibians, mammals, rep- 
tiles, birds), and learn the characteristics and the classification of selected mam- 
mals, and transfer the classification to other species. In order to evaluate their 
learning progress at the end of the project, the pupils were to answer questions 
in one-on-one interviews with the teacher. The interview questions varied 
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according to the grade levels; this is important, especially for the assessment of 
the 6th graders, who must meet specific learning goals in order to justify their 
selection into the differentiated levels of the secondary school. 

By means of our protocols, we investigated how differentiation procedures 
were implemented by the teacher during class time. The following sequence is 
taken out of a class conversation on the “Features of Life”, which marks the 
opening of a whole project. The fifth and sixth graders watched a documen- 
tary on the topic beforehand, which is referred to in the following example. 
After the lunch break, the teacher initiated the discussion by showing a set of 
objects — a bouquet of flowers and a burning candle among other things — and 
asking whether they were alive and why, or why not. After a short discussion 
in coincidentally collated pairs, the teacher drew the conversation onto the 
classroom level, whereby she inquired what the pupils had discussed. 


T: Then, you have talked about the candle. What do you think about it? 
Heidi, what have you been discussing? 

H: It cannot procreate. It cannot pass on genetic information. [... ] 

T: You are right, no genetic information is passed on. The fifth- and sixth- 
grade pupils have heard that in the film: What does this mean, to pass on 
genetic information? Florian? 

F: Um...if two creatures pass on their genes to their children. 

T: Can you give a simple example? What have you inherited from your par- 
ents? Is there anything that you keep on hearing? The same eyes or 
height...?? 


In this quotation (translated by us), the teacher refers to a documentary 
that had been shown only to the fifth and sixth graders, and she requires them 
to summarize one aspect for the fourth graders. Hereby, the more advanced 
pupils are addressed as more knowledgeable regarding a specific topic. At the 
same time, they are requested to pass this knowledge on to the fourth graders, 
under the teacher’s guidance. 

This example illustrates three elements of the teacher’s involvement in sub- 
jectivation and of her conception of autonomy, respectively. First, the differen- 
tiation between the more and the less advanced is focused on a scholarly subject 
and merely of temporary value since each fourth grader is sure to become 
eventually a fifth and a sixth grader. Thereby, addressing the younger pupils as 
dependent and in need of instruction is only temporary and restricted to the 
specific scholarly knowledge at hand. By asking the pupils in higher grades to 
pass on information to less advanced ones, the teacher dilutes their more 
advanced status in the classroom by instigating the transfer of specialized 
knowledge. In this situation, autonomy is understood as relational and in 
development. Second, this form of differentiation demands some effort on the 
part of the older ones as well, and they are therefore not merely the teacher’s 
help or deputies but further supported and required to advance their own 
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competences by summarizing the documentary. And third, pupils in higher 
grades are not completely left to their own devices, but by means ofa resource-in- 
tensive class conversation, their reproduction or summary of acquired knowl- 
edge is controlled by the teacher. This strategy helps to minimize the passing on 
of wrong concepts to the younger pupils, and their consolidation in the older 
pupils’ minds. Thereby, she assumes responsibility for the improvement of their 
knowledge by understanding her role as someone who offers learning opportu- 
nities and involves the more advanced pupils in this process. She controls the 
correctness of the information passed on by the more advanced pupils. At the 
same time, she is very attentive to social cohesion within the class. As she states 
in the interview, she very much thinks about the composition of the groups who 
work together in class. In all the lessons we observed in her class, the pupils 
either worked together in teams or were involved in a class conversation with the 
teacher. It is therefore a recurrent characteristic in her teaching that the topic 
and learning task are almost constantly public, with group discussions and class- 
room conversations being dominant forms. These forms of teaching emphasize 
her idea that a classroom community is a training ground for understanding and 
practicing one’s role, motivations, and autonomy. This is supported by the dif- 
ferentiation she makes: fourth and fifth graders are slowly acquainted with the 
topics and led into the roles of the ones who are familiar with and increasingly 
becoming experts in the given topics. 

Although autonomy has not figured as a predefined keyword for the inter- 
views, all interviewed teachers mentioned it — in one form or another — as an 
important issue. The teacher in the previous example tells us that in her class- 
room organization, pupils have many opportunities to practice autonomy. In 
this way, she adheres to her remark that autonomy is not a prerequisite for her 
pupils, but rather something that is trained in class: 


I: What are the requirements for learners in a multigrade class? 

T: They just have to get the opportunity to exercise autonomy. They get the 
opportunity to be in a group with visible differences and find their own 
strengths and weaknesses. They don’t have to bring anything along in that 
sense. [A]nd...there are certainly children who are closer to it, who can do 
it faster [...] they get an overview very quickly. [...] 

And I mean, when someone looks at my class, I’ve heard that a few 
times now, from [teaching interns]: “Wow, they are so autonomous!” [...] 
But I think here they also have a training ground to be[come] autono- 
mous. [I] mean, the children arrive here with a basis already. [...] Right? 
They get here, after having already practiced things: being autonomous, 
being self-effective, and have felt, hey.... Yes! 


This statement carries a specific — and particularly broad — concept of auton- 
omy. The teacher views it as a realization of self-efficacy, in the sense of “[having 
an] overview” and understanding one’s own effects on the surroundings. To 
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this end, the pupils should develop an understanding of their own resources 
and learn how to use them. 

In this case study, the teacher also understands autonomy as something that 
is not to be found in equal proportion in every pupil upon their arrival in class 
and that needs to be practiced in everyday situations — within and beyond 
school. Along this line of understanding, she sees multigrade classes as a par- 
ticularly good opportunity to practice but emphasizes that it would be out of 
place to set “self-competences” (Erziehungsdirektion des Kantons Bern 2016, 
p. 15) as a precondition to succeed in this setting. The pupils ought to prove 
their achievements in the sixth year. Yet it clearly transpires throughout the 
observations that some pupils’ preconditions suit autonomy more than others. 
They have the possibility to contribute. In the interview, she explains, “If I set 
up groups, I think about who from 6th grade could take the lead, because she 
or he is more advanced. Sometimes I put a 5th grader next to her or him, who 
also knows a lot about the subject. Thus, they can support each other in 
coaching the younger pupils in the group. This doesn’t always work, but I try”. 
Autonomy is, in the teacher’s eyes, a line of development. Assumedly, she sees 
it as a precondition for the pupils’ understanding of where and how they can 
make an impact as a person. 

In many ways, this case study presents an exception among what we saw 
during the field research: much more often, we witnessed relatively rigid sub- 
jectivations of individual pupils by teachers, which were hard to overcome over 
the years that the pupil spent in the classroom with the same teacher. One such 
case is illustrated in the next part. 


“One cannot assume to be able to work with everybody 
in a similar way...” 


The class involved in the second case study is made up of 16 learners from grade 
3 to grade 6. The school is located in a very small community, much like the 
first one. The school consists of two classes, one for cycle 1 and one for cycle 2, 
resulting in a combination of four grades within each class. This is due to the 
regulation of the cantonal educational authority, which requires a minimum of 
children entering cycle 1 to keep a school open. Hence, although multigrade 
classes have a longer tradition in this community, the multigrade setting in this 
case is also a consequence of the decreasing population in the area. 

The teacher is experienced in teaching multigrade classes. Like her counter- 
part in case 1, she teaches the class in a team of two, with both teachers being 
in charge of certain school subjects. The following example is also drawn from 
the classes in “Nature, Humans, Society”. The teacher makes a four-year 
schedule during which the topics will not be repeated. Hence, each pupil tack- 
les each topic only once. 
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The lesson which we shall discuss came at the end of a two-week project 
phase, during which the pupils did research on an animal of their choice. The 
learners were encouraged to choose an animal that they were not yet well 
acquainted with. The scale of the assessment of the student production was, 
like in the first case, differentiated along grade levels: the third and fourth 
graders were to produce posters, whereas the fifth and sixth graders were to 
give a PowerPoint presentation in front of the class. The criteria for the assess- 
ment process accordingly differ as well. The fifth and sixth graders are to be 
able to research the internet for information about their animals, identify sim- 
ilarities and differences with other species, and recognize the common struc- 
ture of the skeleton of animals. The third and fourth graders are expected to 
demonstrate the ability to recognize relevant information in texts about their 
animals, summarize, structure it to be presentable on a poster, and complete it 
with pictures they collected from the internet. Accordingly, the teacher divides 
the class into two subgroups (third/fourth year and fifth/sixth year). This way 
she saves time, as she states in the interview: “I’m just less strict with the 5th 
than with the 6th. It seems to me that if I always prepared everything fourfold, 
at some point my time is also limited”. The difference between third and fourth 
graders, as well as between fifth and sixth graders is made by the extent to 
which the teacher provides content support, depending on her individual 
assessment of each pupil’s needs. It is thus a more informal and adaptive line 
of differentiation. 

The (self-directed) task process is supported by a manual that each pupil 
received initially: it is designed differently for the two groups (third/fourth 
graders and fifth/sixth graders) and describes step by step what to do and 
contains the evaluation criteria, so pupils know what they need to pay atten- 
tion to. Classroom observation shows that the teacher’s assistance is mainly 
focused on formal aspects and technical skills like printing pictures down- 
loaded from the internet. 

Beyond the grade levels, this teacher — like many others in our sample - 
regularly differentiates between “weaker” and “stronger” pupils within each 
grade. These subjectivations seem almost unavoidable to minimize complexity 
in multigrade classes, and they correspond to the desire for differentiating 
beyond the grade level. Yet, they are sensitive from the point of view of equal 
opportunity, as they offer room for subjective and opaque bias on the part of 
the teacher. 

Another excerpt from the interview with this teacher shows how she applies 
these categories in the process guide she had handed to the pupils to monitor 
and “self-direct” their projects: 


I: How did the process manual seem to work out in your opinion? 
T: So, I certainly helped them in the process. They also kept asking me, 
“Where am I now [in the process of tasks]?”, “What do I need to do 
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next?” But I do have the feeling that it helped them. Because otherwise I 
would have had some [pupils] who would have just been cutting things 
out, and then cutting them again at school... um.... I have simply experi- 
enced that afterwards [without a process guideline] they lose focus on the 
content, especially the weaker ones. 


In her description, the “weaker” pupils are likely to lose focus of the underly- 
ing — or main — objective of the task at hand. Often, the full characterization 
of what makes a pupil “weak” or “strong” remains vague, relative, and derived 
from a comparison with fellow pupils. Generally, however, this ascription 
includes autonomy as a central component. It is understood as the ability to 
remain on track and to work along the pre-scripted procedures. In the present 
case, these aspired methodical skills and autonomy are illustrated by the pro- 
cess manual, which is meant to offer support for those who (self-)identify as 
“weaker”. With regard to her expectations of pupil autonomy, another state- 
ment by the teacher suggests her pragmatism: 


I: How have your teaching practices changed since you operate in a multi- 
grade setting? 

T: Now, I certainly benefit from my experience. Or also from knowing the 
subjects and the teaching materials [Lehrmittel]. I know certain things, 
certain processes (,...) That helps me. And from having acquired certain 
things in this way. Or also the pupils. They know how things work with 
me. They also know exactly where to find things. All of that has now 
become very structured, and I think that helps a lot, when operating in a 
multigrade classroom. 


This explanation shows how classroom routines, or second-order activities 
(Reh 2011, p. 48; see chapter 3), are highly valued and afforded considerable 
preparation by this teacher. This seems necessary to keep up her resources for 
what she perceives as the core of her teaching efforts, namely, to help pupils 
systematically prepare for their presentations. 

The following case is exceptional in this class in that it presents the individual, 
and externally — pathologically — legitimated, subjectification of a pupil as one 
with a learning disability. However, it presents the ambivalence of individualized 
subjectivations in the form of reduced learning — and autonomy — expectations. 

In the last lesson of the project phase, each pupil gives a presentation about 
the animal he/she has done research on for the past two weeks. The presenta- 
tion of one pupil in the sixth grade, Rolf, especially stood out. He has a 
diagnosis justifying reduced learning goals and therefore is receiving a lot of 
support for autonomous tasks. He finishes his presentation about the ibex 
with a very interesting anecdote about the ibex’s disappearance from the Swiss 
territory and how smugglers reintroduced them across the border from Italy. 
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R: “That was my presentation. Are there any questions?” 

Some hands 

are raised: “How were the ibexes stolen from the Italians?” 

R: “I’m not sure, but I believe they were caught and transported 


across the Alps”. 


The class applauds, Rolf returns to his seat. The teacher casually adds that 
although she is not an ibex expert either, she doubts that they were stolen, but 
thinks they were rather probably reintroduced by a consensual contract with 
the Italians. 

After the lesson, we asked the teacher to elaborate on her impression of 
Rolfs’ performance in the lesson that had just ended. 


T: I find now, for example, Rolf, [... he is really, really tremen- 
dously weak. And that’s for him, what he showed today, for me, 
that’s amazing. Really. That he was able to stand up like that, he 
was able to say the sentences fluently- so really, that’s a [grade] 
six for him as a RiLZ* pupil, for me. 


I: Also compared to what, or how he presented last time? So really 
on an individual scale? 
T: Yeah. He’d never done a presentation at all. Like that. And that’s 


for me now so, yeah, that’s for me the biggest success. She has 
also just now said that - [...] the IF teacher.** She has also 
helped him a little bit. 

* RiLZ: Reduced individual learning goals ** Remedial teacher 


This excerpt shows how this teacher evaluates a pupil according to an individual- 
ized scale, as she reflects on his performance. Her statement furthermore discloses 
that the teacher neither has any expectation concerning his autonomy in the 
preparation nor regarding the performance or the content of the presentation. 
Despite receiving the highest grade on his own scale, the teacher does not 
compare him with his undiagnosed and/or uninhibited classmates. This may 
be regarded as a truly individualized accompaniment of a pupil’s progress. 
Furthermore, the fact that he has received help from a remedial teacher 
(Heilpädagogin), a priori dismisses him from competing with the rest of the 
class who have received only as much support as is standard for their respective 
grade. Within this individualized setting, the pupil in question has a bench- 
mark on his own due to his classification as a pupil with special needs. His 
medical diagnosis is transformed into such a staunch pedagogical subjectifica- 
tion that he is unlikely to get rid of it. This classification prevents him from 
opportunities of showing what he would be capable of achieving and being an 
expert in something autonomously and therefore to move beyond the 
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teacher’s expectations tied to his classification. He will remain a pupil who is 
unable to learn anything without the teacher’s help. 

In this example, a teacher categorizes a pupil’s autonomy a priori. After the 
task is completed, it is again used as a vital element to the teachers’ evaluation 
of a pupil’s scholarly performance. This double usage of autonomy as an essen- 
tializing criterion of differentiation and evaluation can lead to a hopeless spiral 
of marginalization, as this case illustrates. 

Rolf has shown a lot of personal interest and effort to do research and pres- 
ent his findings on the ibex. However, the teacher’s concluding comment in 
class negates, or at least puts into question, what Rolf has researched on his 
own, while at the same time dismissing it as unimportant. By this act, she 
neglects and denigrates his intellectual autonomy and his capability of being 
an autonomous learner. 

This shows that the teacher prioritizes the methodical skills and class-rou- 
tine aspects of autonomy over creative engagement with the subject matter. 
The acquisition and mastery of second-order activities (organizing a working 
process along required routines, procedures, rituals, and rules) are clearly pri- 
oritized over first-order activities, such as the substantial engagement with the 
learning task itself (Reh, Rabenstein & Idel 2011; see also: Reh 2013, p. 48). 


Contrasting the case studies 


Autonomy becomes a precondition for being a “good achiever” (Reh & 
Rabenstein, 2012). Facets of autonomy constitute the general competences 
formulated in the curricula, and they play a decisive role in the selection of dif- 
ferent performance groups at the end of primary school. Our analysis provides 
insight into two distinct forms and degrees in which the autonomy of pupils is 
tolerated, promoted, or even assumed as a prerequisite in multigrade class 
settings, and the kind of subjectivation resulting from a teacher’s perspective. 
The teacher in case 1 sees her teaching and the multigrade setting as a 
practice ground to develop autonomy by cooperating and conversing with 
classmates who are older or more autonomous and in this sense act as role 
models. She invests considerable time in classroom conversations that include 
all learners across the three grades. Thereby, the whole class is involved in the 
production of shared knowledge, and the subject matter remains the central 
focus of discussion. Since the topics are repeated year after year, pupils have 
the opportunity to deepen their knowledge of the topic and consciously 
observe their own improvement over the three years. Her concept of auton- 
omy implies personal commitment to class content, thus, first-order activities 
(Reh 2013, p. 48). Conversely, teacher 2 prepares a lot of support material, so 
that pupils can work towards two different target levels on their own. The 
work process and teacher support vary by grade and additionally by the 
expected degree of autonomy. As she explains, “weaker” pupils get lost if they 
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are not intensely supported. Since she plans her programme over four years, 
pupils encounter each topic only once and cannot revisit and observe their own 
knowledge development regarding this precise matter. This case exposes the 
scope of resources that is demanded of a teacher in designing, accompanying, 
and assessing the individual learning process of each pupil. The teacher reacts 
to this challenge by clearly prioritizing method over content: she is therefore 
not able to absorb and appreciate the content quality of the product - 
not only in the case of the pupil with reduced learning goals. Instead, the final 
product, consisting of the presentation of the completed work, gets recogni- 
tion solely for its methodical achievements, not leaving much room for the 
subject matter to be commented upon. There is also no classroom discussion 
on commonalities or connections between the individual pieces of work, or 
among different topics worked on together as a class. In this case, autonomy 
refers to second-order activities. 

In the first case, the teacher creates opportunities for pupils to experience 
and practice autonomy by encountering the topic repeatedly, to become aware 
of their own progress. They are asked to add new knowledge to their existing 
ideas and to make them all converge in a playful way, while the teacher shows 
interest in both the factual and fantastic elements of their creations. The pupils 
work in teams a great deal and assessments are conducted in a private manner 
so that the differences between them are not so obvious, except for the grade 
levels, e.g., the expectation for sixth graders to act as role models. The older 
pupils are expected to have the upper hand when it comes to knowledge and 
are therefore required to support the younger pupils by sharing information. In 
the examined sequence, this peer-to-peer teaching format is closely accompa- 
nied and controlled by the teacher so as not to deputize real teaching responsi- 
bility. This subjectification as older or younger pupil is temporary since all 
pupils move through each grade level over the course of the three school years. 

The teacher of the second case study instead enacts predefined subjectiva- 
tions through her teaching and classroom activities. In this case, categories of 
“weaker” and “stronger” pupil within a grade level and/or a pathological 
diagnosis are constantly resorted to as scale reference for her interactions with 
individual pupils. Thereby, autonomy acts among the parameters for their 
expected performance, it defines the form and extent of teacher support and, 
consequently, the highest achievable mark. This concept of autonomy weighs 
heavily on methodical competences as guiding principles. It seems in line with 
the idea that pupils learn methods to follow individualized goals and interests. 
As we have observed, however, the individualizing part of the topical content 
remains in a very restricted and predefined range and is only marginally taken 
into account in the assessment of competences. It is also quite likely that the 
teacher in example two understands her efforts as a gradual build-up of pupils’ 
autonomy, in which pupils must first prove themselves as autonomous in the 
form of adapting to school norms and techniques. Only at a further stage — and 
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only if the teacher has distinctive resources to allow and appreciate it — may 
they indulge in a kind of autonomy that includes the pursuit of own authentic 
ideas, goals, and values. 


Conclusion: The didactics of autonomy 


Autonomy is understood - in parts — as something that needs to be expanded 
and practiced in school. Yet it also serves as the basic element of differentiation 
among learners and therefore becomes a prerequisite, especially in multigrade 
classes. Multigrade classes emphasize the fact that a “narrowly guided class 
lesson” (Reusser 2019, p. 159) is no longer a teaching option, and pupil 
autonomy becomes a central condition for successful teaching and learning 
(Ricken, Casale & Thompson 2016). This requires teachers to be highly flex- 
ible, agile, and well-prepared in order to adapt learning tasks and classroom 
settings to a diverse set of learning subjects (Reusser 2019, p. 159). In 
response, many teachers differentiate along group and/or individual catego- 
ries through both formal and informal — subjective — markers of distinction. 
The case studies make it clear that the practice of differentiation by the teach- 
ers is based to a considerable degree on their informal, implicit, and highly 
variable concepts and expectations of pupil autonomy. In the first example, the 
teacher implies autonomy as something attainable, and she sees herself as 
responsible for fostering it in the classroom. She addresses and subjectivizes 
the pupils as young people who are gaining knowledge and autonomy through 
common interaction. Meanwhile, the second case shows how expectations of 
autonomy are mainly based on working methods (research and presentation). 
Subjectivation occurs through her estimations of individual learning precondi- 
tions, in reference to a grade or diagnosis. 

To name this implicit differentiation practice, both teachers address groups 
of pupils as “stronger” or “weaker” or more or less advanced. The use of these 
categorizations varies in strict implementation and relevance between the two 
teachers. In both cases, however, they gain importance when transition into 
secondary school is imminent. The case studies have shown that the prevalent 
need for clustering pupils together gives teachers’ personal criteria considera- 
ble weight. The power that lies in a teacher’s subjectivation ought therefore 
not to be underestimated, since these ascriptions are at times hard to shake off 
during a pupil’s educational journey and “render each pupil more public in 
their singularity” (Reh 2011, p. 47). The conceptions of autonomy resorted 
to by teachers strongly shape how they support and evaluate individual pupils. 
From an equal opportunity perspective, therefore, it seems imperative to elab- 
orate on the concept, its sub-concepts, and the specific responsibilities of a 
teacher in promoting the acquisition of the relevant competences, as well as 
the limits to this responsibility. 
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Generally, it can be assumed that it is more difficult to teach autonomy in the 
classroom if it is seen as a prerequisite and a matter of constant lagging-behind 
of some pupils. Conversely, when it is understood as an explicit mandate in the 
curriculum, teachers may be more likely to address it as a learning objective. 
More pragmatic and clearer distinctions among the autonomy facets in the 
curriculum could help make autonomy a more feasible school-based endeavour 
and turn it into a less secretive, subjective matter. This will require, among 
other things, to explicitly distinguish between first and second-order activities, 
and to work on how they are to be valued and assessed. 


Notes 


1 The project called “Die Konstruktion des Unterrichtsgegenstands im jahrgangsüber- 
greifenden Fachunterricht auf der Mittelstufe” (“The construction of a learning 
subject in mixed-grade classrooms”) (17 s 0001 01) was funded by the PHBern 
and carried out from August 1, 2018, until July 31, 2020. 

2 Quotations from the literature, fieldnotes, and interviews are translated by the 
authors. 

3 All names are pseudonyms. 
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“NOTICE HOW YOU FEEL’ AND “TRAIN 
YOUR BRAIN” 


Mindfulness meditation as a technology of the self 
in education 


Jeanne Rey 


Introduction 


Imagine yourself at the entrance to a magical garden. As you open the 
door, you see bright flowers of every colour, tall trees gently swaying in 
the breeze, and a clear endless sky above. It’s a special place where you can 
feel calm and relaxed. Now imagine that this garden lies at the foot of a 
majestic mountain. Visualize its grandeur, with towering peaks that touch 
the sky. Feel the solid ground beneath your feet, connecting you to the 
mountain’s strength and stability. Take time to observe the mountain’s 
surroundings. Observe the lush greenery, the waterfalls, and the serene 
sounds of nature. This is your sanctuary of peace, a place of tranquility and 
inner calm. As you contemplate the mountain, you feel a sense of awe and 
inspiration. Now imagine yourself beginning to climb the mountain. Step 
by step, you rise. Notice the cool breeze against your skin and the caress- 
ing warmth of the sun on your face. Each step brings you closer to a 
greater sense of serenity. As you ascend, notice the breathtaking views 
before you. Take time to appreciate the beauty that surrounds you — the 
immensity of the landscape, the luxurious valleys, and the endless sky. 
When you reach the summit, find a comfortable place to rest and admire 
the panorama. Close your eyes and let the calm and serenity of the moun- 
tain wash over you. Breathe deeply and allow yourself to be overcome by 
a sense of peace. Imagine a warm, golden light beginning to shine in your 
chest. This golden light represents gratitude and love. Feel it spreading 
from your chest, flowing to all parts of your body and filling you with a 
sense of happiness and love. Now, you are one with the mountain: rooted 
and resilient... 
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It is a bright Monday morning in the primary school section of an international 
school located in an urban region of Switzerland. Eight-year-old children sit or 
lie on benches, carpets, or on the floor of the colourfully decorated classroom. 
Most of them have shut their eyes, some move slightly, and the general feeling 
emanating from the scene is one of a peaceful moment of relaxation. A female 
voice speaking in slow monotone conjures up images and sensations related to 
mountain scenery while eventually drawing parallels between the mountain 
and one’s body parts. Mary, the teacher, has the students listen to a YouTube 
programme offering guided meditations for children.’ The soundscape is made 
of nature sounds (water, birdsong) and bells, as well as slow keyboard sounds, 
creating an atmosphere one is more likely to find in one of the Swiss wellness 
industry’s numerous spas and thermal centres than in a school. During the 
10-minute sequence, the children remain almost immobile and seem to be 
immersed in the scene described. The voice evokes a harmonious garden dec- 
orated with colourful plants and animals before inviting the audience to climb 
a majestic mountain. It insists on sensory feelings, images, and smells, both in 
the depicted imagined scene and within the children’s bodies. It also invites the 
audience to cultivate positive feelings such as love, joy, and gratitude. 

I witnessed the scene in Mary’s classroom in May 2018 after ten months of 
field research in the International School.” One element that caught my atten- 
tion during my fieldwork on the Swiss international school landscape? — which 
I had started three years earlier — is the tendency to quickly embrace pedagogi- 
cal innovations and to proudly feature them while advertising their school on 
the private school market. Such innovations also tend to spread quickly, and 
other schools adopt them as well so that they soon become a standard among 
international schools. The origin of these innovations may vary. They may 
either be of technological nature or be promoted by international organizations 
or research-based policies or stem from the latest educational trends. While 
some of these innovations are adopted by the whole school (e.g., a new central- 
ized teaching organization using iPads), others might just be implemented by 
some teachers on a voluntary basis (e.g., the latest method in foreign-language 
learning). Mindfulness meditation represents one of these pedagogical innova- 
tions, practiced by some voluntary teachers with their pupils, yet offered in one 
form or another in nearly all the international schools I visited in Switzerland. 

At the International School, mindfulness is one of many activities offered to 
teachers and pupils. Mindfulness is promoted as a schoolwide pedagogical 
concept. It is one of the after-school activities offered to children. Training 
programmes were also offered to teachers at the school, and a partnership was 
established with external researchers to assess its benefits. The research found 
that the training programme led to more mindfulness, more self-compassion, 
more openness to other people, as well as improved quality in relationships. A 
silence room was created in the school that provides a space for those who 
want to meditate. Some teachers can also take part in continuing education 
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programmes abroad. All are offered on a voluntary basis, and some teachers 
went so far as to practice mindfulness meditation with their pupils on a daily 
basis. That was Mary’s case. 

“Showing self-agency” (which translates in French as “être autonome”) is 
one of the seven key competences mentioned in one of the school curricula 
whose general goal is to help children become “successful”, “happy”, and 
“productive”.* According to school concepts, autonomy as a competence is 
related to the capacity to analyse the demands of one’s environment and con- 
sequently apply resources for adequate action. In this chapter, I will discuss 
how far the practice of mindfulness is referred to as a resource aiming at help- 
ing children to achieve agency in their learning and social lives. I will discuss 
how the specific focus put on sensory, emotional, and cognitive processes dur- 
ing and after mindfulness practice may be instrumental in this. I will argue that 
this practice can be heuristically conceptualized by referring to the concept of 
“technology of the self” developed by Foucault and discuss the limits thereof. 
I will further analyse the pedagogical uses of mindfulness practice: in what 
context and how is mindfulness practiced at school? What are the teacher’s 
pedagogical intentions? To what conceptions of autonomy does it relate to? 

In order to address these questions, I will rely on data collected in the 
context of a research project (EDUtrans) on international schools in 
Switzerland and in transnational arenas (Rey, Bolay, & Schubiger, 2019; Rey, 
Bolay, & Gez, 2020, 2021). The ethnographic research was conducted 
between 2015 and 2018 in 21 international schools located in Switzerland, as 
well as in other international schools in North America (Toronto and Chicago) 
and East Africa (Nairobi). It involved either short visits or long-term immer- 
sion stays, including at the International School; teachers and expert inter- 
views; and observations at job fairs (for prospective teachers) and school fairs 
(for prospective parents), where international schools marketed themselves to 
attract teachers and pupils. The practice of mindfulness meditation became an 
emergent aspect of the ethnographic research process and caught my attention 
as one of the pedagogical innovations featured by many international schools, 
partly because it sharply contrasted with Swiss public schools where mindful- 
ness meditation had had little visibility until then or was deemed controversial. 
This chapter will focus on observations I made in the International School’s 
primary school section, and in particular in Mary’s classroom, as well as on 
interviews with teachers and instructors (including for mindfulness medita- 
tion) and on the analyses of official documents and school communication 
material. For a broader contextualization of my observations in Mary’s class- 
room, I will also rely on data gathered during the broader ethnographic 
research project conducted in other schools. Firstly, I will describe a routine 
sequence of mindfulness meditation in Mary’s classroom and how this practice 
coexists with other “techniques of government” in daily school life. Secondly, 
I will situate the practice of mindfulness meditation in schools as the result of 
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the historical, institutional, and scientific translation of a Buddhist contempla- 
tive practice into a pedagogical practice. I will then address controversies that 
have emerged with the spread of mindfulness meditation and suggest that 
these controversies may be better understood when conceptualizing mindful- 
ness meditation as a technology of the self. Thus, I will address the teacher’s 
pedagogical intentions for practicing mindfulness meditation and to what 
extent autonomy is an issue here, as well as the importance of contextual fac- 
tors. To conclude, I will argue that the neoliberal critique of mindfulness med- 
itation is relevant yet limited in grasping the variety of contexts and pedagogical 
intentions at stake. 


Discipline and technology of the self at an international school 


Building on the work of Foucault (1988, 2015), discipline and the technolo- 
gies of the self may be approached as two different “modes of government” 
that rely on different dynamics. Both technologies of the self and discipline 
produce specific outcomes, yet their main focus and mode of operation are 
different. Discipline creates order and one of its main focussing points is the 
body. Discipline has long been associated with institutions such as prisons, 
factories, the army, hospitals, and schools, where order is central in the arrange- 
ment of space, objects, and bodies. By contrast, technologies of the self create 
subjects, and their main focus is the work that one accomplishes on oneself. 
Discipline is externally imposed and associated with (positive or negative) 
sanctions when one does (not) comply. Technologies of the self need to be 
adopted and their efficacy at least partly relies on their appropriation by the 
subject. The ethnographic description that follows will set the ground for dis- 
cussing how both disciplinary practices and technologies of the self may coex- 
ist in a school and how far mindfulness meditation may be understood as a 
technology of the self, as well as the limits of this conceptualization. 

As the day starts in the primary section of the International School, pupils 
aged 6-13 walk towards the schoolyard with their nanny, mom, or dad. One 
mother wears a sports outfit, another a blazer indicating she is on her way to 
work. One father wears a suit with a tie, while another is dressed in casual jeans 
and a T-shirt. In the schoolyard, children line up in a specific location depend- 
ing on their age group, which is in turn divided into class groups. When they 
are allowed to enter the main building, one class after the other, children are 
asked to walk and remain silent. At times, a teacher asks an undisciplined pupil 
to return to the main door and walk again to the classroom in a more disci- 
plined manner. Once the children reach their classroom corridor, the line 
starts to dissolve, and the children resume their noisy chats. 

Mary’s classroom comprises 24 seven- and eight-year-old second graders 
with heterogeneous backgrounds in terms of previous school experiences, 
nationalities, and languages spoken at home. Most of the international school 
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parents work in multinational corporations based in the region, among which 
there are large corporations in the food industry, pharmaceutical companies, 
banks, and corporations active in the trade of raw materials or the extractive 
industry. International organizations constitute the second sector of occupa- 
tion, with the World Health Organization, the United Nations, and the United 
Nations Refugee Agency, among others, attracting expatriates to the region. 
Another substantial share of the parents work for non-governmental organiza- 
tions, missions, and diplomatic corps, as well as foundations. This interna- 
tional microcosm is reflected in the staff and student bodies with up to 140 
different nationalities to be found in the largest international schools in the 
region, and more than 80 different mother tongues spoken at home, among 
which English prevails. 

Loud pop music sometimes welcomes the children as they enter the class- 
room and continue the task they were previously working on. They might get 
the help of Laura, the assistant teacher, who directs them, corrects their papers, 
prepares the learning material, and tidies up the classroom. By contrast with 
Mary, the main teacher, Laura never addresses the whole class but rather 
remains alert to the issues that might arise at any moment. “It’s not visible, but 
my radar is always ‘on’”, she said to me. A child’s voice speaks loudly to the 
whole school out of the loudspeakers: “Today in the library, we are gonna read 
a story in Croatian”. A parent reads a story in the library every morning in a 
different language. Mary asks her students, “Do you recognize that voice?” It 
is the voice of the brother of one of the children. After some working time, the 
children reach Mary’s “morning ritual”, as she calls it. Mary’s morning ritual 
mostly starts with a sequence in a circle, when she introduces a topic and dis- 
cusses an issue while referring to the children’s choices, individual behaviours, 
experiences, or tastes. That day, Mary talks about the pumpkin, basil, and cori- 
ander that the children planted. Meanwhile, a girl is chatting and not listening. 
Mary interrupts and asks the girl, “How do you feel when someone doesn’t 
listen to you? I didn’t choose the rules of this class. Who did it?” A child replies, 
“We did”. Another child objects that she was not present when they made up 
the rules. Mary answers, “Even if you were not in this class, it would be fair if 
you listened to others”. Then she addresses the whole class in the circle, “If you 
have a message, bring it to me, otherwise get ready for dancing”. She asks 
which dance the children would like to choose. Three popular songs are put 
forward by the children and the class ends up voting for the ‘Freeze’ dance. 
A video of the dance from the YouTube platform is then projected onto a large 
screen, with loud bass. The loud voice says “We are going to sing a song about 
dancing and freezing. So when I say dance, you are going to dance, and when 
I say freeze you are going to freeze”. Children dance and freeze, and then 
dance and sing another song. 

Then, Mary transitions to the mindfulness part of the morning routine. “You 
can find yourself a breathing spot while the song is ending”, she says. As the 
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children are used to the transition, they immediately lie on the ground, on a 
carpet, or on a bench. At this moment, an issue develops between two pupils. As 
she usually does, Mary reacts to interpersonal issues between children by asking 
them questions and referring to their developing sense of responsibility, “Is it 
your problem or is it Lizzy’s problem?” When the issue is solved, Mary asks 
what type of breathing the children wish to do now. One day, a child answered, 
“We all invented our own breathing,” to which Mary assented, “Yes this is true, 
we all invented our own breathing”. The children suggest several options, 
including “Five mountains”, “Happy forest”, “Tooth fairy breathing”. Mary lets 
the children vote and notes that there is a draw. “A lot of people are not voting 
though”, she says. Meanwhile, several children started to whisper again. “I want 
you to realize by yourself when you’re being distracted”. “Train your brain”. 
Children lie on the ground while a slow even-pitched recorded female voice 
conjures up images and sensations related to mountain scenery, while eventu- 
ally drawing parallels between the mountain and one’s body parts. During the 
sequence, Mary sometimes intervenes in order to insist on specific aspects: “If 
you close your eyes, it will be easier for you to imagine and feel”. “If not, chose 
one spot”. She also corrects the position of some children. “Try to feel that 
you’re the mountain and feel as strong as the mountain”. “Try to notice when 
your brain is thinking to something else”. “Good job for focusing on yourself”. 
“Check in with yourself. Notice how you feel”. Meanwhile, Laura and a special 
education teacher prepare some material for future learning activities that the 
children will do alone or in small groups across several workshops. The sequence 
ends when the recorded voice saying, “Thank yourself for the good work”. 


From a Buddhist practice to the classroom: A historical 
translation mediated by science 


In order to understand how Mary came to practice mindfulness meditation 
in her classroom, it is helpful to address the conditions surrounding the 
growing interest in mindfulness meditation in science, care, business, and 
education in the West. Supported by a growing field of clinical studies, mind- 
fulness practice — which was until then mostly associated with the countercul- 
ture (Kucinskas, 2018) — was introduced into care institutions in the context 
of stress reduction and mental health programmes in the 1970s. According 
to Kabat-Zinn (2003, p. 145), mindfulness is related to “particular qualities 
of attention and awareness that can be cultivated and developed through 
meditation”, which can be defined as “the awareness that emerges through 
paying attention on purpose, in the present moment, and nonjudgmentally, 
to the unfolding of experience moment by moment”. In order to understand 
the growing, yet uneven, popularity of mindfulness in schools, I will provide 
an outline of the complex translation process that prepared the ground for the 
spreading of mindfulness practices in the care sector and, more recently, in 
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education. This process relies on the translation of a contemplative practice, 
which in Western epistemology is categorized as “religious”, into a scientific 
discourse through the development of neurosciences. This translation from a 
repertoire of religious practice into a scientific object of investigation is central 
in the process of how mindfulness became a secular practice and thereby was 
able to move into secular institutions such as health care and schools. 

Key actors of this translation include Prof. Jon Kabat-Zinn, an American 
scientist and Buddhist practitioner, who launched and tested the “Mindfulness- 
Based Stress Reduction Programme”. This eight-week programme launched in 
the 1970s gained some recognition in medical and scientific circles as it was 
proved to be efficient in preventing specific mental troubles. While comment- 
ing on mindfulness-based interventions, Kabat-Zinn (2003) acknowledges the 
Buddhist origin of mindfulness meditation, yet he argues that mindfulness is 
not inherently Buddhist, but rather is about attention, which is a universal 
process. He refers to the approach of the historical Buddha as an inquiry into 
the nature of the mind, rather than as a founder of a religious tradition. Over 
the last decades, contemplative practice became objectified as a legitimate sci- 
entific object of inquiry in the growing field of neurosciences (Tang, Hölzel & 
Posner, 2015). The objectification of meditation through neuroscientific 
imagery helped shift its status from religious to secular. Mindfulness became 
perceived as an evidence-based practice, which was confirmed both through 
semi-experimental designs that validated its efficacy in preventing mental trou- 
bles and a growing field of neurosciences that created an epistemic status for 
meditation as a “real” phenomenon. This new status came along with a decon- 
textualization of contemplative practice from its social, philosophical-religious 
contexts and epistemologies and a recontextualization into new social, philo- 
sophical, and religious contexts and epistemologies. Mindfulness became 
increasingly popular in the business sector, in the wellness industry, in therapy, 
and more recently in education. There, research also played a role in framing 
mindfulness as an educational practice. While there was hardly any scientific 
publication on mindfulness in education around 2000, the field has signifi- 
cantly increased since then (Schonert-Reichl & Roeser, 2016), and over the 
last years, research programmes on mindfulness in schools have been launched 
in several prestigious universities. Expected benefits of mindfulness include the 
enhancement of children’s capacity to self-regulate their attention and their 
emotions (Meiklejohn et al., 2012; Maynard et al., 2017). 

Yet, the Buddhist origin of mindfulness meditation complicates its adoption 
as a secular practice in educational contexts, and mindfulness is also referred to 
as a practice at the intersection of religion, science, and healing (Ergas, 2014). 
This tension is increased by the blurred boundaries between research and prac- 
tice, as many key actors of research on mindfulness also happen to be engaged 
in contemplative practice. This tends to make its reception in educational con- 
texts where religious issues tend to be sensitive and more difficult, while popular 
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references to mindfulness meditation navigate between various neuro-scientific, 
spiritual, and medical discursive regimes, as we shall see from the Swiss context 
of our research. In several Swiss cantons, authorities restricted the practice of 
mindfulness in public schools. As I conducted this ethnographic research, one 
Swiss canton banned the “Mindfulness-Based Stress Reduction Programme” as a 
non-recognized project for public schools due to the lack of scientific evidence 
and questioned its alleged non-denominational nature. Another Swiss canton 
also decided to reject a mindfulness programme that was initially slated to be 
offered in schools on a larger scale. This reluctance may partly be attributed to the 
ambivalent connotation of a meditation practice framed as secular, yet with 
explicit Buddhist roots.° On the other hand, some teachers in Swiss public schools 
practice mindfulness with their students. Associations and training sessions for 
schools and teachers developed, including recently among institutions of teacher 
education. Books with teacher experiences or guidelines get published in 
Switzerland and some students in education conduct their thesis on the subject. 
While caution is observed on the part of educational authorities, mindfulness 
practice is also gaining popularity among some teachers in Swiss public schools. 


From depoliticization to self-entrepreneurs: Mindfulness as a 
technology of the self 


Teachers adopting mindfulness meditation primarily acknowledge its potential 
benefits. Yet, this practice also raised its share of controversies. The develop- 
ment of mindfulness meditation in a wide array of domains, from therapy to 
schools and the business world, also led to growing defiance. Critical scholar- 
ship highlighted that while mindfulness may enhance resilience, it also tends 
to enhance political resignation and passivity. In the business world and in 
education, meditating may help professionals and students alike to cope with 
the pressure of an ever-growing competition and the expectations of ever- 
higher productivity. The development of mindfulness in the business sector, 
notably among the Big Tech companies like Google, is largely based on the 
belief that improving employees’ well-being would eventually enhance the 
company’s productivity. In these circles, mindfulness has been promoted by 
professional, educational, or economic elites that were unaware of their own 
privileged position with regard to the effects of mindfulness (Kucinskas, 2018). 
Regarding causal attributions, failure tends to be perceived as an individual 
rather than a systemic problem, and thus mindfulness meditation fails to 
address the cause of collective suffering and systemic changes that need to be 
addressed (Purser, 2019). Eventually, with some exceptions in the context of 
social activism, mindfulness meditation deals with how to comply with the 
context rather than transforming it. Thus, the practice would then lead to a 
depoliticization of the stance of individuals — although that might be contrary 
to some of its pioneers’ expectations. 
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As has been shown by Foucault, the “medical gaze” (like other scientific 
discourses) produces subjects that are inherently situated in relation to the 
norms produced by medical discourse (Foucault, 1997). Barker (2014) thus 
argues that mindfulness meditation contributes to an extended medicalization 
of life. According to her, its practice expands the definition of disease to include 
emotional ups and downs, as well as the need for therapeutic intervention. 
Paradoxically, while mindfulness meditation supposedly opposes the rationali- 
zation of life, it turns out to be a strong disciplinary practice, as it extends the 
magnitude of “therapeutic surveillance” (p. 172) to every breath and moment. 
Building on Barker’s argument, Reveley (2016) analyses how this technique 
may be instrumental in constructing an educational subject that is in line with 
neoliberal ideology. This process consists in placing a greater part of moral 
responsibility on the children with regard to their well-being, self-protection, 
and self-surveillance. Reveley thus argues that mindfulness meditation either 
may be a beneficial meditative technique or may be turned into a neoliberal 
self-technology institutionalized as a form of “therapeutic education”. 

Yet in a certain manner, this discussion is too narrow to capture the contex- 
tual variations of the practise of mindfulness meditation in schools. First, the 
use of mindfulness in a classroom is not limited to therapeutic purposes. It is 
thus important to take the intentions of the teachers practicing mindfulness at 
school into consideration, as it is likely that these intentions are of a pedagogi- 
cal rather than therapeutic nature — an idea I shall develop in the next section. 
Second, the supposedly innovative character of mindfulness meditation must 
be put into perspective as one among many techniques of government in 
schools. These techniques have developed along a continuum framing norms 
as either external or internal to the subjects. On one end, disciplinary practices 
aim at creating order by situating norms as external to the subject, targeting 
primarily bodies and behaviours. Examples include the “classical” forms of 
punishment or the more recent trend of “positive discipline”. On the other end 
of the continuum, technologies of the self situate the locus of agency as internal 
to the subject and derive effectiveness by framing the way subjects get to relate 
to themselves (and their environment), possibly aiming to develop self-aware- 
ness, self-reflection, self-regulation or any form of self-development. Examples 
include moral education (see as an illustration of Foucault’s discussion of 
Loyola’s exercises) or the practice of mindfulness meditation. Mindfulness 
meditation is not exceptional in that sense and shows continuities with other 
techniques of government that have long been developed in schools. 

From the ethnographic vignette presented earlier, we can analyse how both 
disciplinary practices and technologies of the self are set in the daily routine of 
the children at International School. Discipline manifests itself in the lining up 
of the students in the schoolyard, and the walking in silence in the hall creates a 
specific order that both pragmatically allows for managing the flux of the pupils’ 
circulation in the common school space and asserts that there are rules to be 
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followed. This practice targets the pupils’ bodies via specific practices (standing 
in line, silence) and sanction follows transgression of the rule (by starting the 
whole process again). Discipline is a collective concern for teachers in the school 
(for instance, with regard to the behaviour of their charges in the shared space 
outside the classrooms), and it is also an issue for many teachers with their pupils, 
notably with regard to classroom management. One example is the popularity 
of continuing education on positive discipline in international schools, which 
aims at developing disciplinary practices that favour positive sanctions and 
encouragements over negative sanctions and punishment (Bolay & Rey, 2019). 
By contrast, Mary makes little use of disciplinary practices involving rules and 
(positive or negative) sanctions. Her interventions mostly rely on maieutics, ask- 
ing children to reflect on their attitudes and behaviour, and appealing to a col- 
lectively defined agreement rather than an externally imposed rule. Of particular 
interest is Mary’s stance towards the children during and after the practice of 
mindfulness. She constantly refers to their own judgements or how they should 
raise their awareness about their feelings, their conduct, and their reflections on 
the best thing for them to do in specific situations. By repeatedly calling upon 
their sense of responsibility, she invites and enables them to perceive themselves 
as autonomous in their choice and behaviour, as self-governing learning sub- 
jects. She also grounds her expectations in their awareness of their own cognitive 
behaviour (“Train your brain”), state of mind and cognitive processes (“I want 
you to notice by yourself when you’re being distracted”.), and sensory feelings 
(“Check in with yourself. Notice how you feel”). 


Pedagogical intentions and the concept of autonomy in an 
uncertain world 


Foucault argued that techniques of government also rely on self-government, 
which implies the work that a subject operates on themselves. What the prac- 
tice of mindfulness also reveals in the case we studied is how this dispositif aims 
at raising the children’s awareness of their sensations, emotions, and thoughts 
in order to become autonomous and self-confident learners. Mary reported to 
me that she developed mindfulness in her class as a response to the pedagogi- 
cal difficulties she experienced due to the complex and heterogeneous profiles 
of the children. Among 24 pupils, 13 had special needs of some kind, mostly 
related to a specific language, or cognitive or psychological needs. She told me 
that since she implemented her morning routine including mindfulness medi- 
tation, the atmosphere of the class had changed: she experiences more serenity 
among the children and insists that they have never complained about going 
to school again. She attends a yearly training programme in the USA on learn- 
ing and neurosciences which inspired her implementation of mindfulness 
meditation, and she said that it radically changed the way she teaches, as mind- 
fulness meditation has now become fundamental to her work. While she thinks 
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that her class may sometimes look chaotic to external visitors — partly because 
she uses few disciplinary techniques, she perceives it as a normal dimension of 
learning processes and activities in her classroom. 

Taking a step back and turning to sociological theories, mindfulness prac- 
tice may also offer a space of “functional deceleration” in a context of general 
social acceleration, following Rosa’s thesis (2013), which is also characteristic 
of the international school environment. While the international corporate, 
financial, or diplomatic microcosm to which the pupils’ families belong are 
engaged in professional contexts where technological acceleration prevails, 
children also experience the accelerating pace of their educational lives (Bolay 
& Rey, 2019). International schools train students to become autonomous 
and cope with the expectations of flexibility and mobility that characterize the 
multinational corporation model. In this context, the temporal dimensions of 
teaching practices and technologies in international schools are in line with the 
temporality associated with the social position of pupils: they are fast and shift 
rapidly. With the help of the teaching assistant, the children engage in activi- 
ties that follow each other at a rather quick pace, transitions are smooth, both 
aiming at avoiding boredom while maximizing the children’s enjoyment of the 
activities and rationalizing their capacity to concentrate through targeted 
physical or intellectual practices. Every moment of the children’s day is filled 
and planned, from school to breaks to after-school activities organized by the 
school, and there is rarely a moment of “lost time” in the busy schedule of the 
ten-hour day most children spend at any international school. Meditation, like 
other body-mind practices, may well offer this moment of functional deceler- 
ation in a context of general acceleration of the pace of life in this international 
microcosm. 

Mary, like many teachers in her school, mentions the challenges of chil- 
dren’s lives in this specific milieu: rather privileged on the economic level yet 
going through multiple transitions and mobilities due to their parents’ career 
paths, spending long hours at school, even more time with their nanny, or 
confronted by parental anxieties. She refers to mindfulness with at least three 
different pedagogical intentions. First, it offers an answer to her classroom 
management issues, providing clues on how to cope with a highly heterogene- 
ous classroom and with the diverse learning and educational needs of the stu- 
dents. Second, it sustains the capacity of the children for socio-affective 
regulation and well-being, and fosters their autonomy as social actors and 
members of the classroom community. In the third place, it aims at developing 
cognitive self-regulation among learners by becoming aware of their cognitive 
processes (by observing their own thoughts and attention capacities), as well 
as reflecting on their own cognitive strategies. Overall, Mary intends to help 
the children regulate their emotions, be aware of the necessary conditions for 
learning, and reflect on their behaviour as learners, in other words, to foster 
autonomy in a complex and uncertain world. 
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Conclusion 


McNay (2009, p. 63) pointed out that under neoliberalism, “individual auton- 
omy is not an obstacle or limit to social control but one of its central technolo- 
gies”. Discourses on mindfulness promote indeed the concept of a responsible, 
autonomous individual dedicated to self-improvement (Arthington, 2016). Yet 
injunctions to autonomy in educational contexts are inherently paradoxical and 
rely on the “wilful” internalization of educational expectations by pupils (Durler, 
2015). The analysis of the techniques and dispositifs which mediate this process is 
therefore of central importance in order to understand how autonomy is enacted 
daily in school practices. We have discussed how, in the mind of the promoters of 
mindfulness meditation in educational settings, this practice is expected to 
develop specific qualities and sustain learning processes, like socio-emotional 
competences and socio-emotional learning. By observing this mindfulness medi- 
tation contextualized in Mary’s classroom, we could also point to pedagogical 
intentions related to the development of metacognition and reflexivity: mindful- 
ness is about developing awareness in order for the children to become reflective 
in their own behaviour as social actors and learners. Thus, it positions the children 
as endowed with agency in their learning process. This reflective way to frame 
autonomy echoes the specific microcosm to which the school belongs, namely an 
“educational cosmopolitan enclave” where the children of diplomats and CEOs 
mingle with local elites before moving on to other cosmopolitan enclaves across 
the globe (Bolay & Rey, 2021; Rey, Bolay, & Gez, 2021). There, flexibility and 
adaptability are central attitudes for coping with mobility and changing economic 
or work environments, and these attitudes are also cultivated in international 
schools. In response to this context, school actors also express the need to create 
a sense of belonging among the so-called “third culture kids”. Body-mind tech- 
niques like mindfulness meditation are also instrumental in this, as they ritualize 
the daily routine and represent a space of shared experience and practice, a 
moment of functional deceleration beyond performance and competition. 

By conceptualizing mindfulness meditation as a technology of the self, we 
highlighted the processes by which this practice implies the government of the 
individual subjects — namely, by framing the relation that subjects develop to 
their thoughts, sensations, emotions, and more largely to themselves and their 
environment. Yet the exclusive framing of mindfulness meditation as a neolib- 
eral technology may also be limitative as it underplays the importance of the 
context, the differentiated and socially stratified dimensions of how such disposi- 
tifs unfold in a given context, and the pedagogical intentions of the teachers. 


Notes 


1 For copyright reasons, the author could not include quotations from this program 
in the introductory paragraph but instead created a simulation of a YouTube mind- 
fulness programme for children inspired by a Chat GPT text on the same topic. 
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2 For anonymity reasons, the name of the school, teachers, and children are fictive, 
and minor contextual information are changed. 

3 This chapter is based on data collected in the context of the research project EDU- 
trans on the “Transnationalisation of Swiss Private Education”, which was funded 
by the Swiss National Science Foundation (project number 161231). 

4 The other competences are to become lifelong learners; knowing how to interact 
with others, with the world, and with diverse tools and resources; transdisciplinar- 
ity; and multiliterate thinking. 

5 For a critique or problematization on the category of religion, its Western episte- 
mology, and normative assumptions, see Asad (1993) or Gez, Droz, Rey, and 
Soares (2021). 

6 Itshould be noted that while mindfulness meditation can be practiced without any 
reference to Buddhist symbols and rituals, as the description of Mary’s classroom 
practice shows, some teachers choose instead to include symbols from Buddhist or 
other oriental spiritualities, which does raise questions about the alleged strictly 
secular status of mindfulness mediation. 
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(UN)SUPERVISED AUTONOMY 


Getting pupils to “take responsibility” for their 
learning 


Héloïse Durler and Crispin Girinshuti 


Introduction 


The category of autonomy has become increasingly important in the field of 
education in recent decades. Today, pupils are commonly expected to be 
active, to take responsibility for their learning activity through individualized 
school work formats (Durler, 2015; Lahire, 2005; Périer, 2014). An argument 
often put forward is that promoting autonomy would make it possible both to 
address the heterogeneity of pupils and to optimize individual learning, to 
help pupils with the greatest difficulties while supporting the “potential” and 
motivation of each one, in line with the new expectations of “inclusive educa- 
tion” (Cerna et al., 2021). 

However, the forms of autonomy generated within these educational set- 
tings are opaque and their relation to school inequality rather ambiguous. 
While individualized arrangements are presented as a solution to adapt teach- 
ing to the specific needs of the individual learner, it is unclear whether and how 
these can contribute to enhancing equity and equal opportunities or, on the 
contrary, rather reinforce school inequalities. In particular, it remains to be seen 
what practices are put in place in the daily life of the classrooms to promote 
pupils’ autonomy: How do teachers manage to get pupils to work autono- 
mously? What obstacles do they encounter? What are the pupils’ practices? 

The present contribution relies on a research project that furthers previous 
work on classroom practices aimed at fostering pupil autonomy in primary 
schools (Durler, 2015) and in private Montessori schools (Leroy et al., 2021). 
We will analyse the observations made during a didactical project carried out 
with two classes at the end of compulsory secondary education in mathematics 
in a large rural school. Our field is part of a larger ethnographic research pro- 
ject on self-directed learning in lower secondary schools in Switzerland.! Here, 
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we discuss insights from our study site located in Romandie (see Chapter 7 for 
an analysis of the “German-speaking” field site). 

By bringing together classes from two different levels, the pedagogical pro- 
ject aims to improve the autonomy of pupils by changing the usual organiza- 
tion of teaching. These ambitions raise a series of questions: What practices 
have teachers put in place to foster pupil autonomy? How do pupils work in 
this context? In particular, how differently do the teachers support performing 
pupils and how do low-performing pupils deal with the demands of autonomy? 
Through the presentation of our observation data, we will show that what is 
central to the approach adopted by the teachers is the desire to make the pupils 
responsible for their own work. In order to break away from an authoritarian 
relationship of vertical transmission of knowledge and imposition of discipline, 
a certain amount of freedom is granted to them, at different levels (spatial, 
temporal, in work methods, etc.). This led us to examine in the first part the 
extent to which didactic prescriptions promoting approaches that develop 
pupil autonomy are linked to the issue of school inequalities. In the second 
part, we present the practices of the teachers observed in our field research, in 
order to understand how and to what end pupil autonomy is promoted. In the 
third part, we tackle the constraints that hamper the initial ambitions of teach- 
ers. We conclude the chapter with a reflection on the risk of increasing inequal- 
ities linked to this desire to introduce practices aimed at pupil autonomy. 


Autonomy-oriented learning arrangements as dispositifs 


Autonomy in the school context is the subject of numerous studies in the edu- 
cational sciences and didactics, which question the means to be used to pro- 
mote pupil autonomy, often with a prescriptive aim. From this perspective, it 
may concern for example the question of learning materials that promote 
autonomy, in particular the impact of the use of new technologies (Amadieu & 
Tricot, 2014), didactic choices, and the organization of pupils’ work (Liquète 
& Maury, 2007) or the effects of collaboration among pupils (Connac, 2016). 
The reasons why this prescription is so important lie at the crossroads of various 
influences. On the one hand, pupil autonomy is closely linked to a vision of the 
individual that emphasizes freedom of choice, self-government, and even per- 
sonal fulfilment, a legacy of certain principles advocated by the new education 
movement (le mouvement d’“éducation nouvelle”). It is also part of a context of 
reduced public spending, a search for greater efficiency and lower-cost “solu- 
tions”, and a transformation of what is expected from pupils that is more or less 
linked to the world of employment (Leroy, 2022). On the didactic level, the 
promotion of autonomy often goes hand in hand with the promotion of 
socio-constructivist approaches based on a critique of transmissive teaching 
(Garcia, 2013), which views teachers as the authority and pupils as passive 
receivers. Instead, these approaches emphasize project-based teaching and the 
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active child. They now constitute the ordinary practices of public schools, whether 
in primary school or in secondary school (Barrére, 2013) or in the choice of 
learning materials (textbooks, children’s literature, for example) (Bonnéry, 2015). 
According to this socio-constructivist perspective, each pupil should necessarily 
discover by themselves, thanks to the mediation of the group and the teacher, the 
steps leading to the elaboration of knowledge that is not transmitted by the 
teacher. These pedagogies are supposed to give “meaning to learning” (Kerroubi 
& Rochex, 2004) and have often been favoured with regard to low-performing 
pupils. At the same time, the individualization of the treatment of pupils’ difficul- 
ties is on the increase, with the demand to differentiate, to set up personalized 
programmes, etc., contributing to the spread of the idea that pupils have a per- 
sonal responsibility (Garcia, 2021) in relation to their academic performance. 

From a sociological perspective, there have been warnings that this auton- 
omy-oriented pedagogy increases educational inequalities (Anyon, 1997/1980; 
Bernstein, 2007/1975; Bonnéry, 2011; Dannepond, 1979; Demailly, 1990; 
Isambert-Jamati et Grospiron, 2007/1984; Joigneaux, 2009; Lahire, 2005; 
Perrenoud, 1984; Plaisance, 1986). The criticism is that the transfer of auton- 
omy to the pupils in particular is not appropriate for pupils with learning diffi- 
culties. Authors argue that these pedagogical developments would tend to 
raise the overall level of requirements, without transmitting to the pupils the 
prerequisites enabling them to acquire school knowledge in the situations that 
arise. In this regard, Basil Bernstein (2007) makes a useful distinction between 
“visible” and “invisible” pedagogies: “visible pedagogy” corresponds to the 
traditional conception of teaching, in which the learning content is defined in 
advance, broken down, and sequenced, and the assessments are explicit. In the 
“invisible” model, on the other hand, the tasks are global, the sequencing is 
loose, and the pupil is barely aware of the aims of the tasks. Insofar as auton- 
omy pedagogies tend to approach the invisible model, they contain the risk of 
increasing the difficulties of pupils from working-class backgrounds due to the 
emergence of socio-cognitive misunderstandings (Bautier & Rayou, 2009) for 
pupils who are less familiar with school expectations. 

In order to understand the issues, particularly in terms of educational ine- 
qualities, linked to pedagogies that promote pupil autonomy, we adopt a per- 
spective that is attentive to the processes of socialization (Darmon, 2006; 
Lahire, 1998, 2005), of the “social fabrication of individuals” (Lahire, 2013), 
and we endeavour to describe the “social frameworks” in which autonomy is 
constructed and exercised (Geay, 2011). In particular, this perspective makes 
it possible to reflect on the subjects that are produced within a context that 
emphasizes increased leeway granted to pupils (freedom of choice, empower- 
ment, the right to express one’s opinion, etc.). 

To understand the — sometimes contradictory — relationships between ped- 
agogical intentions and the conditions making it possible for pupils to appro- 
priate these aims and to mobilize or construct the resources necessary for their 
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appropriation, we use the French theoretical concept of “dispositif” (Bonnéry, 
2009, 2011; Durler, 2015; Foucault, 1975; Lahire, 2005). Talking about 
“dispositif” allows one to understand how the principles favoured in the use of 
techniques, objects, and practices aimed at making pupils gain knowledge, 
outline the features of the ideal pupil and define the qualities that they must 
demonstrate, the relationship to knowledge that they must adopt, and the 
power relations in which they must be involved (Lahire, 2005). 


Investigating autonomy in lower secondary school 


To understand how pupil autonomy can be concretely put forward in peda- 
gogical practices, we focus on an autonomy-based project to teach mathemat- 
ics to two 11] th-grade classes, with pupils aged around 15. The teaching project 
gathered pupils with different levels in mathematics from these two classes for 
joint lessons in the same room over a three-month period. Our observations 
started a few months before the implementation of the “pedagogical experi- 
ment”. First, we made observations of the different classes, talked with the two 
teachers involved, Fabrice and Muriel,? and participated in a field trip where 
the two classes were brought together and mixed so that the teachers, as they 
told us, could better observe the behaviour of the pupils, understand the affin- 
ities between them and prepare the constitution of the groups for the next 
teaching sequence. Second, we closely followed the project, observing the 
activities in the classroom during a total of 38 hours. Usually, we both stayed 
in the classroom, shadowing (McDonald, 2005) the work of the two teachers 
and focusing on the interactions of a few pupils. In addition to these classroom 
observations, we also held informal discussions with teachers and pupils before 
and after the observed periods and shared more festive moments (outings, 
Christmas activities, meals with teachers in restaurants). We also administered 
a questionnaire and held focus groups with pupils in each class. 

In this secondary school, pupils are separated into two groups by level 
(“standard” and “strong”) in mathematics, French, German, English, and nat- 
ural sciences, and they are therefore in separate classes for these subjects. Prior 
to the project, Fabrice was in charge of a “standard” math class of 18 pupils 
(11 girls and 7 boys), while Muriel was responsible for a “strong” level class of 
16 pupils with an equal gender distribution. For the duration of the project, 
the two classes were held in a room larger than the usual classrooms, the 
school’s conference room, and the teachers were both present during the 
teaching periods. 

The educational project lasted from November 2019 to January 2020. 
The dispositif is characterized by three working methods, each lasting approx- 
imately four weeks. These phases of the pedagogical experiment were defined 
beforehand by the two teachers, who thus wished to set up distinct arrange- 
ments involving increasing autonomy of the pupils in their work. The first 
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method (in November) consisted in having the pupils work in workshops and 
in working groups. The teachers formed fixed groups of five to six pupils, 
usually mixing the two performance levels. They were given instructions on 
how to work through a chapter of geometry using several sequences of theory 
and exercises to be completed together. Each group had to choose a sequence 
to start with (in no predetermined order) but had to complete all of them 
within four weeks. The second method (in December) was based on a “work 
plan”, which pupils had to follow. They had to hand in the results of their 
work individually and regularly to the teachers in order to get feedback on 
their progress. At the same time, the teachers kept a record of the progress of 
the pupils’ work, reproduced in a table projected on a screen that was con- 
stantly visible to all pupils and on a computer accessible to pupils. It is 
designed as a double-entry table, where each row corresponds to a pupil and 
each column to an exercise. In each cell, a number indicates how many cor- 
rections and feedbacks the teacher has sent to the pupil, with a system of 
colours for the cell to indicate whether the exercise has been completed cor- 
rectly (green), whether there are minor corrections to be made (orange) or 
more important ones (red). 

The last method (in January) used is the “flipped classroom”: many resources 
are made available to pupils (mainly video instruction but also manuals, mobile 
phone applications, etc.) who must work according to “objectives” predefined 
by the teacher. Pupils are therefore given a list of objectives. They are then free 
to choose how to achieve them: they are free to choose the exercises to be 
carried out and the materials to be used, the manner of working (alone or in 
groups), and the time and location for working (in class or at home). 

Each of the sequences corresponds to a subject in the 11th-grade mathe- 
matics programme: geometry, equations, functions. For each of them, the 
teachers were available to answer the pupils’ questions, but did not give a 
“frontal lesson”. The teachers offered “workshops” on request and after regis- 
tration of the pupils to “lift the blocks” the pupils may have experienced at 
certain points. These three methods explicitly aimed at promoting the auton- 
omy of the pupils, as explained here by the teachers: 


Convinced that each pupil should be able to progress at his or her own 
pace, the pupils will have the opportunity to discover working methods 
that empower and develop the autonomy of each one. 

(Extract from the letter sent to the parents in August 2019) 


More specifically, one main objective was made clear by the teachers: to make 
pupils responsible for their learning, giving them the freedom to take owner- 
ship of the learning content and letting them decide by themselves when to 
take the tests. We will now look at how these initial intentions translate into 
the daily practice of teachers and pupils. 
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Giving pupils choices 


Based on strong criticism of the negative effects of the traditional school sys- 
tem, the two teachers intended to enhance pupils’ choices and room for 
manoeuvre in learning. At the beginning, in early November, teachers told 
pupils that they were free to use the space as they saw fit. They could sit in the 
corridors, in the conference room, work in the position of their choice, etc. 


A group asks to set up their table in the corridor. Muriel answers, “There 
is no problem”. The pupils take a table and chairs and set up outside the 
classroom. 

(November 8, 2019 - field notes HD) 


Choice even becomes imperative, as Fabrice says, “You don’t have much 
choice, you’re going to have to choose. You’re going to have to get interested” 
(September 17, 2019 - field notes HD). In the teacher’s words, a distinction 
is made between “mobilization”, which would be compulsory, and “motiva- 
tion”: “We don’t ask you to be motivated, it’s not compulsory. But you have to 
mobilize yourself and maybe motivation will follow” (September 17, 2019 - 
field notes HD). The attitude required towards work is therefore that of vol- 
untary “mobilization”, which should lead to satisfaction for the pupils, poten- 
tially a source of motivation for learning. “Mobilization” here is therefore 
similar to “effort”, but is never designated as such. It is primarily words that 
refer to freedom that are used (such as “choice”, “will” ) as an impetus towards 
responsibility: “You are responsible for doing as you wish” (September 17, 
2019 - field notes HD). 


Fabrice: “(...) you are totally free, you come here, you can start work 
straight away. (...) We will help you if you need it, we are here at your 
disposal, and everything is allowed. Really, everything is allowed, as long 
as you work, that’s it. Don’t ask us if you may go to the toilet, don’t ask us 
if you may stand up”. 

(November 25, 2019 — field notes CG) 


This freedom given to pupils extends to the work itself. The pupils have 
to “manage” it themselves, according to the objectives given to them, as 
Fabrice announces, “It is you who will choose what you are going to do. 
We’re not going to tell you anymore” (January 6, 2020 - field notes HD). 
In this perspective, pupils have the possibility to decide when to take the 
assessment test: 
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Fabrice: “You decide when you take the written test over a three-week period. 
Do you agree? You can choose that. Great! Well, good job. Have fun”. 
(November 12, 2019 — field notes HD) 


The teacher’s last remark (“Have fun”) refers to an important aspect of the 
pedagogical approach: the pupils have to enjoy their work. 


Fabrice: “I hope you will have fun taking control of your learning and 
working as you like. In general, you often have a teacher who imposes a 
lot of things upon you and that doesn’t necessarily suit you. So, my good- 
ness, it may be destabilizing, but I seriously hope that you will have pleas- 
ure in doing a bit of that”. 

(January 6, 2020 - field notes HD) 


During our visits, indeed, a relaxed atmosphere prevailed, in which pupils 
chatted, joked, shared food, stood up, moved around. As the following 
exchange finally shows, the teachers intended to establish a general climate of 
trust, and the pupils had to feel that they had the teachers’ trust on their side: 


While the pupils continue their test, Fabrice and Muriel talk. Muriel says 
that the problem with sitting so close is that they can cheat. Fabrice tells 
her that it’s okay, “if they do it in a smart way”. “It’s important to show 
that we trust them, it’s part of the process”. Muriel says to me, laughing: 
“Fabrice is cool, isn’t he?” 

(December 6, 2019 — field notes HD) 


Trusting pupils and leaving the choice to them can be understood as tech- 
niques of “concernement” (Lahire, 2005) aiming at the fact that the pupils 
can no longer say that the tasks do not interest them since they have chosen 
them themselves. Having “willingly” chosen their activity, the pupils are 
strongly encouraged to pursue it to the end. The “pedagogical trap” (ibid., p. 
330) then closes on them: they cannot fail to complete what they have “cho- 
sen” to do; they are deemed “responsible” for their choice, and they must 
therefore take responsibility for it. 

In the teachers’ vision, the goal of autonomous learning for pupils goes 
hand in hand with the conception that the teacher must take a back seat. In an 
email sent to us in April 2019, the teachers presented their project as follows: 


We wish to experiment with three sequences between the end of October 
and the end of January 2020 with the main objective of developing 
“autonomous learning” for our pupils. (...) In this process, the objective 
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is that the pupils acquire the ability to construct their own knowledge, 
with the teacher no longer considered as the holder of knowledge but the 
resource person who provides the framework and tools enabling the pupils 
to find their best potential. 

(Email of April 5, 2019, sent by Fabrice) 


Teachers are no longer the “holders of knowledge”, but they become “resource 
persons”. This appears through the idea that it is not the teacher who asks for 
a task to be done, but the pupils who have to respond to instructions, written 
by a “designer” who could be someone other than the teacher. Fabrice said, 
“To work well, you’ll have to respect the instructions. If you are told to work 
alone, it’s because the person who conceptualized the thing thinks it’s right” 
(September 17, 2019 - field notes HD). Teachers regularly remind pupils that 
they have to manage their time and make time trade-offs in relation to learning 
objectives that they have to identify: 


Fabrice: “The important thing is the acquisition of objectives (...) But 
don’t count on us to give you homework. It’s your responsibility, OK? But 
that doesn’t mean there is no homework” 

(November 5, 2019 - field notes HD) 


Teachers emphasize the idea to their pupils that they have to fend for them- 
selves, arguing that they will not be assisted by a teacher forever: “You won’t 
always have a teacher around” (November 5, 2019 - field notes HD). The 
withdrawal of teachers can be perceived physically, with pupils being completely 
left alone at times (in the corridors or in the hall), causing one pupil to jokingly 
say, “Isn’t there a teacher here?” (December 10, 2019 - field notes CG). 
While freedom of choice is emphasized as a means of empowering pupils, it 
is inextricably linked to helping them work without teachers, as Fabrice explains 
it to us, “Giving them autonomy is one thing, but it’s also about them having 
a range of possibilities to get into the work without us” (November 8, 2019 - 
field notes HD). In this spirit, pupils are regularly asked to seek support from 
each other, to help one another, as Muriel also tells them, “We ask you to learn 
to collaborate” (November 8, 2019 - field notes HD). The withdrawal of the 
teacher is thus accompanied by a clear encouragement to collaboration: 


Fabrice: “To work, you really do as you like. You have Mrs Muriel and 
myself as a resource, but get used to being resources among yourselves”. 
(November 25, 2019 — field notes CG) 


Pupils are encouraged to seek out teachers “wisely”, i.e., not to be “assisted”, 
but to get help in planning work. Pupils should therefore understand that they 
should not remain alone when they stall but should take the initiative to ask 
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for support from others. Asking for support from others is understood as a 
way of making progress in their independent work. In fact, this “withdrawal” 
can be seen in interactions in which the teachers place the responsibility for the 
choice of the working method on the pupil: 


Chloé (Strong level*) asks Fabrice about the exercises: “Does that mean we 
have to do them all?” He replies by telling her what he would do, but that it 
is a method that suits him, not necessarily her. “If I were you, I would proceed 
in order until I feel confident. You can do anything, make it your own”. 
(January 7, 2020 -field notes HD) 


By positioning themselves as a “resource person”, the teachers’ objective is also 
to provide individualized support, offering more to those with greater needs. 
Fabrice points out that “you can say what you like about this type of teaching, 
but what is certain is that the teacher has time to devote to those who need it 
most” (November 4, 2019 - field notes CG). Later, pupils are reminded of 
this by Fabrice: “you have two teachers available who have nothing else to do 
but to help you. So really, we don’t have anything else to do but to take an 
interest in you” (January 6, 2020 - field notes HD). 


Confronting pupils 


Our observations show that the dispositif requires a significant investment on 
the part of the teachers: through practices of close observation of their pupils, 
a significant amount of time spent preparing and correcting the pupils’ work 
but also various forms of verbal interaction aimed at encouraging and motivat- 
ing them. Indeed, autonomy conceived as shifting the responsibility for learn- 
ing onto the pupil does not only have a didactical aim. Fabrice, in particular, 
states that he wants to participate in the transformation of the individual: 


That’s typical, it’s very confronting for the pupil, but in my opinion, in 
terms of learning, it is a game-changer. It doesn’t change the fact that they 
have to learn maths, but it changes their attitude. 

(December 3, 2019 — field notes HD) 


The expression “confrontation”, understood as a moment that can be unpleas- 
ant, “destabilizing” for the pupil, but with a potential for transformation, is 
regularly used by Fabrice during our exchanges, but also during the interac- 
tions he has with the pupils. Sometimes, this “confrontation” is expressed in a 
terse tone, clearly indicating that the pupils are in charge, that they are no 
longer going to be “cocooned”: “It’s up to you to take notes that are neces- 
sary to know where you stand. That’s your business, you’re the ones who are 
going to have to be responsible for it” (September 17, 2019 — field notes 
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HD). The pupil’s accountability can also be achieved through forms of “prov- 
ocation” by the teacher: 


Fabrice: “But you, what did you want to do? Ask yourself 
the right questions. You still haven’t understood 
that. Don’t forget that you're in a group. You have 
to rely on it”. 

Maeva (Standard level): “Nobody relies on the group. But we’re not doing 
the same exercises”. 


Fabrice: “OK, carry on like that, ignoring what Ive told 
you, it’s your problem” (November 5, 2019 -field 
notes HD) 


To “confront” pupils means to make them “aware” that they “are in charge”. 
This is not only done through speeches but also through the use of teaching 
materials. For example, the tables summarizing the status of the pupils’ work 
plan constitute a confrontation technique: the progress of the pupil’s work, 
made public, is intended to raise awareness. Thus, the aim is to encourage 
pupils to seek help and not have learning constraints imposed upon them. In 
other words, making pupils autonomous does not mean abandoning them to 
their difficulties, it means encouraging them to take the initiative in the pro- 
cess of acquiring knowledge. It should be noted that this project was not 
intended to be implemented to the detriment of the most difficult pupils; on 
the contrary, the teachers regularly reaffirmed their concern to see these pupils 
make progress and showed a marked interest in them throughout the project, 
whether through close observation of these pupils or, more generally, through 
the adoption of close physical postures, the teacher being most of the time 
kneeling next to the pupil. However, if the teachers aim at individualizing 
teaching to the benefit of those most in difficulty, our observations indicate 
that the teachers devoted more time to the pupils who ask for it and that the 
“strong” pupils are those who make the most demands on the teachers 
(November 2019 — field notes CG). As a matter of fact, pupils tend to spend 
long periods of time raising their hands to call the teachers and complained 
about wasting time: 


Charles (Standard level) tells Loic (Strong level): “You’ve been calling the 
teacher for five years. You don’t know why you call her anymore”. 
(November 12, 2019 — field notes HD) 


Thus, while the didactical arrangement implemented aims to make pupils 
responsible for their learning, the teachers’ stated ambition is, more generally, 
to have an influence on the pupils themselves, on their attitude, and their state 
of mind. If the pupil’s freedom seems to be central, it is accompanied by 
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techniques designed to ensure that the pupil is mobilized in the expected 
direction. The teacher’s action consists either of “confronting” the pupils by 
close observation of the pupils’ work, mobilizing speeches, or the use of teach- 
ing aids, making individual progress visible to all. In addition, the teachers 
mention the need to regulate the pupils when they are having difficulties in 
their learning or in their attitudes towards work. As Fabrice himself summa- 
rizes it, “There is the autonomy that they don’t have and we have to help 
them. There are some who are confrontational there are some who need to be 
regulated, because they are totally deviating” (December 3, 2019 - field 
notes HD). 


Thwarted autonomy 


Despite all the efforts of the teachers to make pupils responsible, the latter 
adopted practices that deviated from the teachers’ expectations. In response, 
the teachers started to resort to forms of constraint that were not included in 
the design of the project. Thus, although their aim was to grant free choice to 
the pupils, during the course of the project, we observed a rather immediate 
recourse to external constraints, particularly in response to what they consider 
to be “disturbing” behaviour: 


I move to the back of the room. In the meantime, the ambient noise has 
increased. In the classroom, there is laughter, someone knocks over a 
chair. (...) Fabrice speaks up, “Today, (...) I also see people who let them- 
selves be taken in by the game in the wrong way. That means that there 
are some who really get caught up in ... there are games, there are possi- 
bilities, there are openings, I can do what I want to some extent, but I’m 
not mature enough to assume that, and I do something else, and I start 
playing or doing something else. What bothers me the most is that it’s 
detrimental to those who have become very mature in their work and that 
you don’t provide an atmosphere that is conducive to becoming really 
better. That bothers me a lot”. 

(November 22, 2019 — field notes, CG) 


Indeed, we observed the teachers wavering between freedom or tolerance for 
even “inappropriate” use of the provided freedom on the one hand and forms 
of constraint or pressure to counter what might appear to be school deviance 
on the other hand, particularly when pupils do not hand in their work on time. 


Fabrice and Muriel decide to split up a group of boys, because they are 
making too much noise. Fabrice: “we have to give them a little less free- 
dom. They are not mature enough for that kind of freedom”. 

(January 14, 2020 - field notes HD) 
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This shift from freedom to constraint manifested itself in the use of space. In 
the beginning, teachers told pupils that they were free to use the space as they 
saw fit. They could sit in the corridors, in the conference room, work in the 
position of their choice, etc. But the constraint became tighter as the weeks 
went by, so much so that for the second half of the project, pupils were no 
longer allowed to leave the classroom. 

The hardening of constraints was also obvious concerning temporal free- 
doms. The aim of letting pupils work at their own pace was revised by the 
teachers as the project progressed, as they felt compelled to follow the curric- 
ulum. Due to this time pressure, the teachers demanded from those pupils 
who had not finished their work on time to come to school at 7.30 am, before 
the start of classes. During these 45 minutes of restraint, the pupils had to 
complete the work requested in silence. Furthermore, even if there was offi- 
cially no homework, teachers implicitly expected pupils to work at home to 
fulfil the time schedule. The system itself is designed in such a way that the 
pupils have all the materials (boards, video clips) online at their disposal to 
work at home. 

On the part of the pupils, there were forms of resistance to the accountabil- 
ity process that was put in place. This resistance can manifest itself in the daily 
life of the pupils by an absence of work or lack of discipline. This resistance can 
also be expressed openly, as shown by the exchange between the teacher, 
Fabrice, and the pupils when he informs them of the teaching methods that 
will be used between November and January: 


Fabrice: “How do you imagine this. Will it go well? Pm 
waiting to hear your opinion on how you’re dealing 
with all this”. (Silence from the audience for a few 
seconds) 

Charles (Standard level): “I prefer when the work is given to me because it’s 
hard to concentrate with my mates around”. 

Nell (Standard level): “I think it’s more efficient to give us a list of exer- 
cises. Now we’ll have to read the content of all the 
workshops, it’ll take time”. (...) 

Eva (Standard level): “I’m already not very motivated by maths, I prefer 
having things imposed on me. I don’t know, I feel a 
bit bad about it”. 

Fabrice: “I’m very sensitive to that. PI be there to help you. 
However, you are to choose what’s good for you. 
I’m not abandoning you, I’m not leaving”. 

Imany (Standard level): “I prefer it when someone imposes things on us. It 
requires much more responsibility than before”. 

Fabrice: “It’s destabilizing”. (...) 

At 1:45 pm the bell rings, and the pupils go out 
into the corridor. We talk to Fabrice. He says he is 
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happy that the pupils have expressed themselves, 
even if it is not positive (September 17, 2019 - field 
notes HD). 


It is interesting to note that the freedom given to the pupils extends to 
being able to express that they do not like the working method. However, 
these discussions leave the observer with a paradoxical impression: it seems 
that if pupils are allowed to express themselves, they may also internalize the 
idea that expressing one’s opinion does not serve much purpose since the 
working method is imposed upon them. 

In sum, our observations of teachers’ and pupils’ practices show contradic- 
tions inherent to the implementation of a “compulsory autonomy” (Durler, 
2015) in the school context. On the one hand, the teachers, even though they 
do not wish to position themselves in an authoritarian manner vis-à-vis the 
pupils, are forced to adopt constraining practices to make the pupils work, 
which runs counter to the project of empowering the pupils in which they 
should take the initiative in their work. The pupils, on the other hand, do not 
easily accept the accountability they are subjected to. Through resistance prac- 
tices, they force teachers to place constraints on them and tell them what to 
do. In other words, they demand the possibility to not be autonomous, moti- 
vated, and responsible for their work. In this way, the pupils’ empowerment 
project is thwarted insofar as the pupils adopt practices that deviated from the 
teachers’ expectations, forcing them to resort to forms of constraint that were 
not included in the project. 


Recourse to parents: An “imperative” 


It is noteworthy that the observed pedagogical dispositif seems to include 
recourse to parents in the case of difficulties, as one of the teachers clearly 
expressed it in an email he sent us: 


This type of confronting method for the pupils allows us to create this 
kind of situation and precisely to allow certain pupils to progress and to 
become more independent and mature when working, but I admit that 
without the help of the parents the challenge often remains daunting. 
(Extract from an email sent to us by Fabrice, January 12, 2020) 


Parents are perceived as a necessary resource, as Fabrice tells us: “in fact there 
is a lot [to do] outside the classroom” (January 14, 2020 - field notes HD) 
but also as a potential source of conflict, if they do not adhere to the project, 
if they question the practices or if they refuse to collaborate with the teachers. 
In this logic, there are therefore two types of parents who pose a problem: 
parents who are seen as “critical” (who challenge and monitor the teachers) 
and parents who are seen as “uninvested” (who insist that teachers should 
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assume total responsibility for schoolwork, who feel that they should not do 
the work for them). In the following extract, Fabrice anticipates a possible 
refusal of the parents to support him, thus leaving him with a “problem”, the 
impossibility of relying upon them. 


Fabrice: [...] And soon, I’m sure PI get calls from parents, or Pl call the 
parents, and two or three of them will say, “deal with it”, you know? We’ll 
have this problem. 

(December 3, 2019 -field notes HD) 


The pedagogical project aimed at encouraging the autonomy of pupils is thus 
accompanied by work with parents in order to get them to adhere to it and 
initiate coordination, as Muriel explains to us here: 


I communicate a lot with Sean’s parents [Strong level] [...] as I felt he was 
not ready at all for the test, I wrote to the parents (conversation in appen- 
dix). They phoned me twice this week to coordinate on a common discus- 
sion with Sean who seems to have seriously started to work on his test 
preparation and shows us a clean and complete work. So, his parents seem 
to have finally sided with us and by working together with them, we are 
starting to see positive results. 

(Extract from an email sent to us by Muriel, January 10, 2020) 


In all cases, a great deal of work was done to convince parents of the merits of 
the approach and encourage them to continue the work done in class at home, 
whether through individual discussions or at teacher-parent meetings. This 
trend is reflected in the orientation of parents’ practices by teachers in order to 
make them “pedagogical auxiliaries” (Thin, 2009). Parents should therefore 
follow up on their children’s homework and take up the discussion on motiva- 
tion to work from the same perspective as teachers. Teachers thus express a 
conception according to which the school cannot be its own recourse in the 
event of pupils’ difficulties. This assumed outsourcing of part of the pedagog- 
ical work produces inequalities among families who are differently equipped to 
enter into this collaboration (Delay, 2013; Périer, 2019) and take on this work 
but also has repercussions on the work of teachers since it implies a more or 
less informal form of education of parents by teachers (Conus & Nunez 
Moscoso, 2015; Deshayes et al., 2019; Durler, 2015; Scalambrin & Ogay, 
2014; Van Zanten, 2012). 


Conclusion 


Through the presentation of empirical material from field observations, we 
have seen how teachers concretely go about leading pupils into autonomous 
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work. We have highlighted the initial attentions, the socialization goals 
expressed, the preferred didactic paths: freedom of choice, mixing pupils with 
unequal levels of performance, ensuring the withdrawal of teachers and 
encouraging collaboration between pupils, the emphasis on individual respon- 
sibility and mobilization through forms of “confrontation”. In particular, we 
found that far beyond learning mathematics, the dispositif aims to change indi- 
vidual learning behaviour by making pupils responsible for their work. In fact, 
the dispositif does not work as expected: not all pupils accept the compulsory 
autonomy; some enjoy the freedoms without mobilizing themselves, and the 
low-performing pupils in particular demand more authoritarian teacher guid- 
ance. The teachers also eventually thwart the proclaimed pupil autonomy in 
order to achieve the given learning goals after all. 

We argue that if these contradictions appear, it is because this empowerment 
requires pupils to possess resources, linked to forms of relationships to time, to 
school work, etc., that are not directly constructed in the classroom. The path of 
“confrontation” favoured by the teachers we observed clearly shows that the 
autonomy expected of pupils relates to an injunction: in the event of a problem, 
the aim is for the pupil to “remobilize” (mobilize resources that are conceived 
as personal), rather than to reflect on the construction, in class, of these resources. 

At the same time, there is an almost systematic appeal to parents in case of 
difficulties. These observations are in line with the tendency documented else- 
where (Durler, 2015, 2019) to shift more of the responsibility for educational 
work onto the pupil and his parents. Generally speaking, the propensity to 
shift part of the work to the “client” (consumer, user, beneficiary, patient, etc.) 
is a cross-cutting development in the organization of work (Dujarier, 2008; 
Tiffon, 2013), largely discussed in the commercial world and which has yet 
received little comment in the world of education (Losego & Durler, 2019). 

In summary, seen as the result of individual mobilization, through forms of 
“confrontation” aimed at bringing pupils to “take responsibility” for their 
learning, this conception overlooks the resources (cognitive, behavioural, etc.) 
needed for autonomous learning during classes. One can assume that it could 
increase the risks of educational inequality since parents are endowed with 
more or fewer resources, cultural capital, educational knowledge, etc., to sup- 
port their children and leads teachers to reluctantly adopt coercive practices 
when pupils do not possess them. 


Notes 


l Project Führung zur Selbstführung. Eine ethnographische Studie zu schulischen 
Settings des selbständigen Lernens (2017-2022) (SNF-100019_173035/1), sup- 
ported by the SNF and the Universities of Teacher Education Bern and Vaud. The 
project relies on participant observations and ethnographic interviews in five 
schools with different classroom organization in the French- and German-speaking 
parts of Switzerland. 
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2 Aliases 
3 Oral and written quotations in French have been translated by the authors. 
4 Strong level in mathematics. 
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DOING REFLEXIVITY IN A SELF- 
DIRECTED LEARNING SETTING 


Regula Fankhauser, Judith Hangartner and 
Ditjola Naço 


Self-reflection has gained central importance in the educational reform dis- 
course in many countries. The recently introduced curriculum for compulsory 
education in the German-speaking Swiss cantons, for example, prominently 
emphasizes self-reflection as a competence. Being capable of “self-reflection” 
and “reflection on one’s own learning process” are identified and operational- 
ized by the curricula as basic interdisciplinary competences. In accordance 
with the policy trend, reform-oriented schools that prioritize new curricular 
objectives, such as individualized teaching and autonomous learning, high- 
light the importance of self-reflection on their home pages, school pro- 
grammes, and mission statements. Autonomy-oriented school settings promise 
to successfully support self-reflection with specific tools such as learning logs 
or individual coaching sessions. Finally, self-reflection appears as a comprising 
strategy in teacher education and training. The guiding pedagogical frame- 
work of our own University of Teacher Education defines self-reflection as an 
instrument that should enable pupils and lecturers to “reflect on and success- 
fully practice their daily work” (PHBern, 2012). 

Given the popularity of the topic, it is surprising that self-reflection is far less 
prominent in educational research. Didactical and practice-oriented approaches 
identify self-reflection as indispensable for the optimization of the learning 
process and operationalize it for teaching practice (Gläser-Zikuda & Hascher, 
2007; Helmke, 2003, 2009; Hilbe & Herzog, 2011). Furthermore, psycho- 
logical approaches conceptualize self-reflection as a facet of metacognition in 
models of self-regulated learning. Beyond these strands of scholarly concern, 
self-reflection is conspicuously absent in educational research in general and in 
empirical classroom research in particular. Overall, the questions about how 
self-reflection takes place in pedagogical settings and to what extent these 
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practices can be understood as self-reflection at all, therefore, remain largely 
unanswered. We think that this discrepancy between the omnipresence of the 
programmatic discourse and the scarcity of empirical research hints at the 
“taken-for-granted nature of reflection” (Fejes & Dahlstedt, 2013, p. 24). 

To problematize the ostensible self-evidence of reflection as an instrument 
for improving learning outcomes, it seems necessary to cast the critical gaze in 
two directions. On the one hand, it calls for zooming out and for asking how 
the increased popularity of the concept is located in a broader socio-political 
context. On the other hand, it requires zooming into the concrete pedagogi- 
cal practices of reflection and examining these efforts with regard to their 
programmatic framework as well as their inherent difficulties. The current 
chapter falls into four parts. First, we reconstruct the socio-political framework 
within which self-reflection is to be situated and we conceptually analyse the 
theoretical construct. Second, we recapitulate the rather scarce empirical 
research that focuses on reflective practices in classroom settings. Third, we 
will present our own empirical material, and, finally, we will draw a conclusion 
attempting to shed light on some of the fundamental problems associated with 
reflection within the educational context. 


Self-reflection as a central imperative in reflexive modernity 


The prominence that reflection has gained within the educational discourse 
since the end of the 20th century is related to the socio-political development 
in the second or late modernity, known as “reflexive modernity” (Beck, 
Giddens, & Lash, 1994; Beck & Holzer, 2004). This development is charac- 
terized by a growing degree of complexity, opacity, and a decrease in reliable 
means of orientation. In this increasingly contingent and unstable environ- 
ment, the individual is challenged to make decisions in a situation of uncer- 
tainty, without a reliable basis for decision-making at their disposal. Thus, the 
“ultimate responsibility of decision-making” (Beck, 2007, p. 347) is placed 
upon the shoulders of the individual. Within reflexive modernity, the individ- 
ual is required to make rational decisions through reflective practices such as 
questioning and examining, planning, assessing, and calculating (Wiesenthal, 
2009). In this context, the critical self-reflection of one’s own preferences and 
wishes is a central aspect of autonomy (Dworkin, 2015). The demanded 
reflexivity serves as a compass for the always momentary decision-making pro- 
cesses under conditions of uncertainty. 

Transferred to the social sciences, the central aspects from the philosophical 
understanding of reflexivity — the thinking of thinking, recognition of recogni- 
tion (Forster, 2014) — are maintained, while the frame of reference is expanded. 
While the classical philosophical concept is concerned with the subject and 
limited to it, a social science perspective may widen reflexivity to a whole social 
system, a historical epoch, or a specific scientific practice (cf. exemplarily for a 
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“reflexive educational theory”, Rieger-Ladich, Friebertshäuser, & Wigger, 2009). 
Thereby, a clear-cut, systematic distinction between reflection and reflexivity can 
hardly be made (ibid.). While in the case of a subject it may be helpful to distin- 
guish between reflection as a practice and reflexivity as an attitude, this distinc- 
tion is barely possible in the case of social (sub-)systems. Leaving this distinction, 
it can be concluded that the “reflexive turn” refers to a new mode that affects the 
individual level, social systems, or scientific practices, which uses reflexive dis- 
tance to critically assess the premises and consequences of decision-making under 
increased uncertainty. 

The discourse on “lifelong learning” seamlessly follows the theory of reflex- 
ive modernity. In the context of contingent conditions of decision-making, the 
outcome of learning processes is fundamentally open. Learning then becomes 
a form of permanent and never-ending reorientation and adaptation to eco- 
nomic and social changes. Thereby, the focus is no longer on the accumulation 
of knowledge and qualifications but on a reflexive understanding of learning. 
Reflexivity instead of reflex is the motto of the demanded adaptation to trans- 
formation and uncertainty (Edwards, Ranson, & Strain, 2010). The theory of 
lifelong learning initially was developed in adult education, especially in profes- 
sionalization theories. Schön’s (1983) early concept of the “reflective practi- 
tioner” served as an inspiration and marks a discourse that has prevailingly 
concentrated on teacher professionalization since the end of the 20th century 
(Altrichter, 2000; Chak, 2006; van Manen, 1995). The concept of the “reflec- 
tive practitioner” also works within this discourse on teacher professionaliza- 
tion as a response to crises and difficulties that are identified as belonging to 
“reflexive modernity”: confronted with new and unpredictable problems, 
trained routines fail and need to be adapted and readjusted. Here, reflection is 
supposed to function as a kind of transmitter that translates the observations of 
previous actions into an improvement strategy. While “reflection-in-action” 
takes place implicitly and during the action itself, “reflection-on-action” steps 
out of this flow. The latter mode distances itself during the act of explicating 
and tries to become aware of the action’s inherent logic. 

Reflective practice has been understood as the ideal of professional teaching 
practice and a “central guiding principle in teacher education” for several dec- 
ades (Neuweg, 2010, p. 44). It is assumed that gaining awareness of one’s own 
action-guiding beliefs, norms, and emotions inevitably leads to improved prac- 
tice (critically Fejes & Dahlstedt, 2013). Thus, reflexivity and autonomy have 
become “magic words” in teacher education and training (Wrana, 2006). They 
are implemented within autonomy-oriented learning settings in the form of 
portfolios, learning journals, feedback loops, and coaching sessions. This didac- 
tic of reflexivity has also managed to reach classrooms at the school level - at 
least in German-speaking countries. An autonomy-oriented practice controlled 
by reflexivity is considered superior to rehearsed routines. This dichotomous 
view creates an opposition between the rational, self-governing subject on the 
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one hand and conventions, traditions, and ritualization on the other. Successful 
“uncertainty management” (Wiesenthal, 2009, p. 38) is connected to a reflexive 
actor, who increasingly reflects not only on his own actions but also on her own 
self for the purpose of optimization. And while one analytically may distinguish 
between an epistemological form of reflection that focuses on one’s actions and 
an ontological one that centres on the self (Rolfe & Gardner, 2006), the system- 
atic distinction is often difficult to make in practice: the optimization of action 
and of the self overlap; thus, the demand of optimization reaches the self. 
Actor-centred theoretical approaches assume that the autonomous reflexive 
actor is able to examine their own practice from the outside, in order to reflect 
on and intentionally change it. Thereby, the distinction between reflection and 
practice is not only a categorical but also an essentialist one. Sociological the- 
ories of practice, on the other hand, understand reflection itself as a practice. 
“Doing reflection”, the performance of reflecting, is a cultural practice, which, 
like other practices, draws on culturally shaped patterns and codes and pro- 
duces specific subject positions (Reckwitz, 2009). Rather than programmati- 
cally propagating reflection as a strategy for coping with crises and optimizing 
one’s own practices, a practice-theoretical perspective focuses on the doings of 
reflection itself. It is then a matter of analysing the cultural conditions in which 
reflexivity is embedded and of scrutinizing the social effects it generates. 


Ethnographic perspectives on pupil self-reflection 


A few authors in the field of German-speaking educational ethnography address 
the phenomenon of “doing reflection” in individualized, autonomy-oriented 
classrooms. Rabenstein and Reh (2007) analyse various forms of pupils’ learn- 
ing process documentation and related teacher-pupil conversations. The 
authors conclude that the pupils’ documents are primarily a monitoring tool in 
the hands of teachers, while pupils perform as self-reflecting and improving 
learners during the conversations with their teachers. Menzel and Rademacher 
(2012) scrutinize the structural logic of questionnaires used for pupil self- 
assessment in a Montessori school. They show that the questionnaire is formu- 
lated in such a way that it requires pupils to relate themselves to their social 
environment in a self-problematizing way. This demand, the authors conclude, 
does not foster self-assessment competences but obliges pupils to position 
themselves in relation to the school demands (ibid., p. 91). Under the disguise 
of autonomy and reflexivity, the identification with and the internalization of 
the school norms is pursued. Therewith, the instrument subjugates the pupils 
while obfuscating its governmental technology of power at the same time. 
Finally, Martens (2018) focuses on teaching sequences in which pupils are 
encouraged to openly reflect on their own learning behaviour in front of the 
class. He also concludes that the point of reference for these reflective practices is 
not the pupil’s own self and preferences but the teacher’s expectations (ibid., 
p. 100). Ultimately, it is a matter of fulfilling the school norms and integrating 
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them into the system of performance evaluation. In sum, the studies show how 
self-reflection is reduced to self-evaluation as part of a school-based assessment pro- 
cess, which ultimately fosters the reproduction of school norms and expectations. 
These briefly summarized ethnographic studies suggest that reflective prac- 
tices are uniformly enacted in the classroom. Moreover, the constricted gaze 
on the observed micro-practices prevents them from including the structural 
dimensions of the field in their analysis. In contrast, our discussion pays atten- 


tion to the possible varieties of these practices and considers the structuring 
effects of the field. 


Practices of self-reflection in a self-directed learning setting in 
Switzerland 


The following analysis is based on an ethnographic research project on auton- 
omy-oriented classroom settings at the lower secondary level.! The project 
encompasses five case studies in the French and German-speaking parts of 
Switzerland.” The project analyses from a practice-theoretical perspective the 
sociality of classrooms that distinguish themselves by a focus on pupils’ self- 
directed learning. With a practice-theoretical perspective (Reckwitz, 2002) 
and following Foucault’s (2000) notion of governmentality, the project is par- 
ticularly interested in the practices of guidance and self-guidance that the dis- 
positif of autonomous learning produces in the classroom, and beyond, in the 
school as an organization. Fieldwork included participant observation in a 
variety of classroom settings, as well as in coaching interactions, team meet- 
ings, and school conferences. These observations of teachers’ and pupils’ prac- 
tices were, when possible, supported by audio recordings and supplemented 
by ethnographic interviews with teachers, pupils, and headteachers. 

The following discussion is concerned with pupil self-reflection, which was 
in all five case studies an important issue. The analysis monitors the extraordi- 
nary efforts made to stimulate pupil self-reflection in one of the case studies. 
The research in this school comprised 90 visits or a total of 200 hours spent in 
classrooms and team meetings between October 2017 and February 2020.3 

The school is located in an urban neighbourhood where residential and 
industrial zones merge together. It accommodates around 600 pupils from age 
12 to 15 from diverse socio-cultural backgrounds. The school was built only a 
few years ago: therefore, the construction of a new school building was devel- 
oped in line with the new pedagogical concept. Instead of conventional class- 
rooms, larger pedagogical units with heterogeneous student composition form 
the backbone of the school. These units materialize the transformation of the 
classic disciplinary classroom towards an autonomy-oriented setting with indi- 
vidualized support of pupils. The centrepiece of the pedagogical unit is the learn- 
ing studio, complemented by two smaller rooms: one for subject class instruction 
and one for group work. Architecturally similar to an open office, the learning 
studio offers working space for 60 pupils and several teachers. The learning 
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studio is where the pupils spend about one third of their time, sitting at their 
personalized tables and working individually on their given tasks (Hangartner, 
Fankhauser, Budde, Forkby, & Alstam, 2022). The rest of the time, the 60 pupils 
of the unit are organized into sub-groups for class teaching. These groups vary 
depending on the subject and usually transcend either grades or performance 
levels. As a result, pupils meet in a wide variety of learning constellations during 
a school week. The pedagogical unit is supervised by a small team of five to seven 
teachers. They are responsible for subject teaching, as well as for individual 
coaching during the three years that the pupils spend in the learning studio. The 
pedagogical units thus create small, social habitats within the school at large. 

Accompanying self-directed learning in the learning studio, self-reflection is 
an explicit cornerstone of the school’s pedagogical concept. The importance of 
self-reflection as part of the autonomy dispositif is made obvious by the devices 
created for this purpose: at least once per quarter year, each pupil meets with 
her or his coach for a session in which the pupil’s learning progress and behav- 
iour are evaluated and goals for the following weeks are defined (Hangartner, 
Kaspar, & Fankhauser, 2019). One lesson per week is reserved for heteroge- 
nous learning groups in which the pupils are supposed to reflect on their learn- 
ing. According to the school’s pedagogical vision, the exchanges taking place 
in these groups should assist the pupils towards improving their social and 
self-competencies. In addition to these interactive opportunities for self 
reflection, teachers use written tools to guide the pupils’ reflection: a learning 
journal is to be used for planning and reflection. Furthermore, various stand- 
ardized forms for reflection and the self-assessment of learning sustain the 
preparation of coaching sessions or parent-teacher meetings. The mid-term 
school report includes such a self-evaluation form, with which the pupils, in 
addition to the teachers, are to assess their performance and behaviour. In 
addition to the regular coaching appointment, the weekly learning group 
meetings and the self-evaluation forms, the pupils are also asked to engage in 
self-reflection situationally, for example, to reflect on extracurricular projects. 

While the multitude of tools reflects the proclaimed importance of reflec- 
tion for autonomous learning, the experiences that we witnessed during field- 
work came across as ambivalent. At a school conference a few months after the 
beginning of fieldwork, the principal reported on the results of an internal 
evaluation that included not only teachers but also pupils and their parents. 
Among the critical evaluation results, reflection tools were identified as a chal- 
lenge, right after the prominent issue of excessive teacher workload. The prin- 
cipal summed up the feedback by saying that “something doesn’t work out” 
concerning the learning groups, that the teachers were uncertain about the 
success of the coaching sessions, and pupils assessed that the learning journals 
were totally unnecessary.* The principal concluded that in the long term, the 
instruments for reflection were challenged and that new ideas would have to 
be sought. However, the teams should not stress out and could continue to 
work as they did before or as they saw fit. 
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The criticism of the reflection tools revealed by the evaluation was also 
evident in the two pedagogical units in which we did our research. Already at 
the beginning of fieldwork, the “learning journal” was presented to us with 
the comment that the pupils were reluctant to use it properly. Instead of using 
it for planning and reflection, they used it merely as a daily planner. In the 
learning group lessons observed in the first months of fieldwork, the expected 
reflection did not take place. For example, pupils were asked to reflect on 
communication strategies, give feedback on each other’s presentations, or help 
each other with the “learning jobs”. The majority of the pupils were reserved 
towards the prescribed exchange in the groups that were heterogenous in age 
and performance level. The pupils tended to complete the demand of group 
work as quickly as possible and without any content-related discussion so that 
they could return to working on their individual learning tasks as soon as 
possible. Based on the pupil feedback that the learning groups amounted to 
“wasted time”, the teacher teams discussed adaptations of the tasks and goals 
of the learning groups in both pedagogical units. Finally, the learning groups 
were spared the imperative of reflection; instead, pupils were allowed to work 
on specific tasks (e.g., planning for the winter camp) in groups selected by the 
pupils or to devote more time to individual work on the learning tasks. 

In one of the pedagogical units, a new reflection tool, the so-called green 
booklet, was introduced to encourage individual reflection on the learning 
process (see the following section). In the interview with the ethnographer, 
the teachers disclosed ambiguous stances towards the standardized reflection 
tools. While some teachers valued the forms as a means of preparation for the 
coaching interview, others criticized the instrument as useless since the pupils 
would only mechanically fill them out. 

All in all, the school used a variety of devices to encourage the pupils’ reflec- 
tion on their learning. By evaluating the experiences with the reflection tools, 
the school as an organization itself demonstrated a reflexive self-understanding. 
In the realm of pedagogical practice, however, dissonances were revealed 
between the teachers’ sincere efforts to implement the conceptual objectives 
and the critical reactions of the pupils, accompanied by doubts from some 
teachers as well. Due to the ever-so-ambivalent experiences, the teachers opted 
for a pragmatic approach by trying out new reflection instruments and putting 
the old ones aside. 

In the following part, we shall discuss the differences between the logic of 
the reflection instruments and their — varied — processing by the pupils, using 
the example of two reflection tools. The first instrument is the “green book- 
let” mentioned earlier; the second example analysis is a reflection prompt in 
the context of a weeklong project on climate change. Both examples are writ- 
ten reflection tasks that we explore as materialized manifestations of reflective 
practices. Given the limited insights into how teachers dealt with these par- 
ticular reflection exercises, we analyse their written traces to identify the cul- 
tural codes they activate and the subject positions they produce. 
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Doing reflexivity: The “green booklet” 


The “green booklet” consists of a notebook in which pupils should write down 
their reflections. The notebook is accompanied by a reflection questionnaire, 
from which the teacher chooses a question on which the pupils are to reflect. 
The questionnaire began by instructing the pupils to briefly review the past 
school week and to take five minutes to write notes down in the green booklet. 
The instrument thus serves the intention to evaluate previous experiences and 
to derive helpful insights for the upcoming week. The five sections dividing up 
the questionnaire (“Subject-related”, “Work behaviour”, “Personal level”, 
“Emotions”, “Self-reflection”) contain three to six questions each. The thematic 
differences between the blocks are blurry, leaving the last section filled with all 
the leftover questions. Beyond the thematic division, the questionnaire roughly 
contains two categories of questions. The first category calls for expressing the 
perception of one’s own experiences, interests, meaningfulness, feelings, and 
motivation in relation to school subjects or learning. It asks for example: “What 
is important to me in relation to the content learned in subject XY?” These 
questions ask pupils to connect their selves to learning as a process and its con- 
tent. Through such subjectifying introspection, learning becomes something 
that belongs to one’s own and that is not dictated from the outside. 

The questions belonging to the second category intend to evaluate and 
improve learning. Here, time management and efficient planning, the choice 
of learning partners, and learning achievements are put to the test. The focus 
is not to attain subject-specific goals but to optimize learning as a technology 
and process. The integration of these two different sorts of questions imparts 
the questionnaire with cultural codes of both self-development and self 
optimization (Reckwitz, 2009, p. 174). Due to this dual approach, pupils are 
addressed as autonomous, self-responsible subjects actively acting on them- 
selves through self-reflection (Edwards, 2008). The formulation of the ques- 
tions using the “I”-form implies that introspection does not come across as 
externally imposed, but rather as a skill that the pupils internalize while simul- 
taneously acquiring the technique of self-interrogation. So, what does the 
application of the tool look like in practice? 

Reflection through the use of the green booklet was scheduled for Monday 
mornings at the beginning of class when pupils gathered in the learning studio. 
After its introduction at the beginning of the year, the green booklet was used 
regularly for five months and a total of nine times. The booklets were still lying 
around on desks some weeks after the next school year had started, but they 
had not been put to use again. The majority of the selected questions belong 
to the second category of self-optimization, with the exception of the question 
“What makes me satisfied /dissatisfied when learning?” and the question about 
connections between the topics of different subjects. The following insights 
are based on an analysis of the booklet entries of five pupils (from different 
grades and performance levels), as well as on interviews with the pupils. 
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The first striking impression when looking through the entries in the book- 
lets are their brief length and their formality. Furthermore, the pupils’ entries 
conspicuously reveal a prevalence of self-accusations and moral intentions of 
improvement. The pupils’ use of identical, general formulations however sug- 
gests that pupils repeated corresponding appeals. The repetitive completion of 
self-assessment forms which the pupils are accustomed to seems to contribute 
to the transformation of reflection prompts into routines of processing (Matter 
& Brosziewski, 2014). In contrast to these dominant patterns, two questions — 
asking about the connection between the different subject contents and about 
one’s own contribution to a productive learning environment — were answered 
in such a diverse way that these do not seem to belong to the usual repertoire 
of self-reflection questions. 

In the following, we take a closer look at the variety of the pupils’ answering 
behaviour. The question chosen belongs to the subject-related section and asks 
about typical mistakes pupils make and how to avoid them. The answers repeat 
the dominant patterns but nevertheless disclose distinctions among the pupils. 

The first and very obvious observation that can be made when looking at 
the answers (depicted in Table 7.1) is their lack of connection to subject-related 
learning. Nonetheless, the entries nuance the trend of generalized self-diagno- 
sis and moral intentions of improvement. Pupil M?s entry reveals the internal- 
ization of school expectations when it comes to evaluating her learning 
strategies and their improvement. The diagnosis of her mistakes shows both a 
conscientious effort to meet school requirements and self-criticism for putting 
herself under too much pressure. In contrast, the self-reproaches of E., N., and 
S. as well as the resolutions (also of M.) are formulated in such a way that they 


TABLE 7.1 Answers (translated) to the question about typical mistakes and how to avoid 
them from the “subject-related” block 


Where do I make the same mistake How can I avoid it in the 
again and again? future? 


E., boy, first grade That I talk too much during class. ? idk (I don’t know). 


M., girl, second I always put myself under pressure Just by starting and going 
grade when I have a test, for example, or step by step. 
a lot of tasks that I still have to do. 
N., girl, third I usually keep learning the wrong I should take more time 
grade way for a test. for the English tasks 


because I always do that 
at the last minute. 
S., girl, third grade I start working too late. The same Keep at it. Try harder. 
goes for the learning tasks. 
T., boy, first grade I forget that the others might not I could just keep it to 
be so good at a given subject, and myself. 
I say it’s easy. 
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refer to routine norms of school communication. These answers raise the 
hypothesis that the standardized citation of school norms involves an aspect of 
silent resistance on the part of the pupils: by routinely performing standardized 
self-critique and promising improvement, pupils may protect themselves from 
the requirements of self-inspection. Nevertheless, the demands of self- 
inspection, as well as their formula-like confessions, might impact the pupils 
and shape their subjectification. In contrast to his four classmates, T:s self- 
thematization, which is exceptional both in terms of the choice of topics and 
the perspective on them, comes across as an unexpected introspection into his 
feelings and behaviour, which might be perceived as authentic reflection. 

These three different response modes surfaced again during the interview 
when the pupils looked back on the instrument. In general, the tenor of the 
assessment turns out to be critical: pupil E. said, with a grin, that he did not 
get the point; he just did it, so it was done. N. added that the booklet served 
to write down the weekly goals, which she had in mind anyway, and she 
thought of it as “already something like wasted time”. After a moment’s reflec- 
tion, M. paraphrased the purpose of the booklet as “to reflect on what we’ve 
done, and you can then take it to the coaching session”. She added that there 
was no need for the booklet at all, “except when the good questions came. 
Like how I can improve”. Her statement indicates once again that she already 
had internalized the self-optimization code. Pupil T. answered that the book- 
let was “good feedback for the teachers”. Thus, he deployed not only his will- 
ingness to scrutinize his feelings and motivations but also to disclose and to 
communicate them via the booklet with the teachers. 

In summary, the use of the green booklet is designed to guide pupils towards 
becoming reflexive subjects. Scheduled at the beginning of the week, it mani- 
fests the importance of reflection as fundamental for, especially self-directed, 
learning and integrates it into daily classroom practices. Pupils are introduced 
to the practice of self-interrogation and are expected to adopt it. The booklet 
is superficially reminiscent of a diary in which the pupils record their experience 
of self-exploration. However, the materialization as a notebook - in which 
given questions are to be answered - already hints at schoolwork routines. The 
moulding of the instrument by school routines becomes even more obvious in 
its handling. The five-minute time limit to write “a few sentences” already 
reminds one of the school mode of “getting things done”. Furthermore, the 
option that the reflection tool could be used for coaching or parent-teacher 
meetings implies that the addressee is not the pupil themself, but the teacher. 

While the series of questions includes personal and subject-related issues, 
the topics selected by the teacher reveal a cybernetic logic: self-reflection is 
here instrumentalized as a technical instrument to blunt self-optimization. 
This logic is reinforced by pupil answers conveying straight expressions of 
self-incrimination and self-improvement. As discussed earlier, pupil entries 
thereby vary between identification with the self-optimization code and an 
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approach to authentic introspection. The dominance of formal affirmations of 
self-optimization, however, raises doubts about their seriousness. This inter- 
pretation is reflected by the critique expressed by some of the teachers that 
pupils only mechanically fill out reflection forms. Therefore, it is hardly sur- 
prising that the use of the reflection instrument was, without any explanation, 
not resumed in the next school year. 


Doing reflexivity: Pupils reflecting in the context of a 
“project week” 


The second example illustrates the use of reflective exercises during a project 
week focused on ecology. Pupils engaged, outside of school, with topics such as 
climate change, up-cycling, and forestry. Again, the pupils were asked to reflect 
on their learning process during that week, by answering nine questions from an 
assigned catalogue: the relevance of the topic, task satisfaction, personal involve- 
ment, and cooperation within the group formed the themes of the questions. 
The questions showed a strong resemblance to the ones concerned with subjec- 
tivation used in the green booklets. However, there were no self-evaluation 
questions such as those about mistakes, personal weaknesses, and intended 
improvement. In contrast to the green booklet, the pupils answered the ques- 
tions in the format of a more or less self-contained text, similar to a school essay. 
It is beyond our knowledge, whether this format was required by the teachers. 
However, it can be deduced from the material that the pupils had all the ques- 
tions in bulk and that they had to answer them in writing. The questionnaire 
helped to break down the experience of the project week into different aspects 
and to guide the pupils through the writing process. Not everyone complied 
with the task, some pupils wrote an experience essay and ignored the questions 
completely. Other pupils adhered strictly to the questions, incorporating them 
word-by-word into their text and visually distinguishing their answers through 
underlining. Some pupils, finally, confidently integrated the perspective given by 
the questions into the logic of their own text. 

Comparing the eleven texts with the entries in the green booklets, we notice 
some striking differences: the texts dedicated to the project show a tendency 
to narration. The reflection on subjective well-being, the expectations and the 
significance quickly lead to descriptions of the various programme activities of 
the project week. The pupils highlight their experience, and its narration over- 
shadows the original intent of the questionnaire — namely, encouraging the 
pupils towards reflection. Furthermore, some texts, while remaining in line 
with the narrative format, also display signs of authorship. The claim to author- 
ship is recognizable in the title (“A Reflection by Noa Miiller”) or at the end, 
similar to the credits of a film (“End - by Mia Gerber”). The texts are further- 
more characterized by the use of highlighters for emphasis, such as punctua- 


» cc 


tion marks (“We built a chair!”) or intensifiers (“totally important”, “really 
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fun”). All in all, it can be concluded that the focus of those texts is not the 
evaluation of work behaviour and the meeting of school norms. The only 
question that points in this direction is the one about group work: “What will 
I do so that we can have a good work atmosphere in the group?” The follow- 
ing quotation is an example of a lengthy response, which first looks back on 
the joint experiences before ending with a wilful intent: 


The group work triggered in me a certain urge to learn something new 
and it was fascinating that some members of the group really engaged 
with the topic, and some just didn’t engage with the topic and didn’t show 
any interest, but they didn’t have any either, which was, in my opinion, 
quite a pity because the topic is very important for us and our future. In 
order to have a good work atmosphere I will actively engage with the 
subject and not sit there bored or half-asleep. 


This statement can certainly be interpreted as a commitment to ecological 
awareness and thus be recognized as a proof of a socially desirable response. It 
cannot be dismissed that the pupil intends to present herself as a committed 
and interested pupil, concerned with what is sustainable and who performa- 
tively distinguishes herself from less desirable pupil subjects. At the same time, 
however, the passage reveals an authentic flavour, which might derive from its 
formal structure. The socially desirable habitus, personal concerns, and legiti- 
mation of these very norms are mentioned here in a very lengthy, breathless 
sentence deprived of punctuation. The relevance of the topic “for our future” 
justifies the intention of appearing as a woke, interested pupil. Even though 
the argument might be strategically motivated, it does not exclude its authen- 
tication by the process of writing it down. 

The reflection on group work, motivated by the corresponding question, 
was answered by several pupils. The experiences that were reflected upon and 
the conclusions drawn from them noticeably differ from pupil to pupil. Here 
the citational character is less obvious than it is in the answers from the green 
booklets. While the pupil cited above addresses the problem of unequal 
engagement in group work, another mentions the issue of frequent speakers 
and notes “that some kids almost didn’t get a chance to speak”. An improve- 
ment is also suggested by this pupil: “Regarding this point one should make 
sure that next time, everyone has access to approximately equal speaking time”. 
And finally, a third pupil laconically states: “Working in a group was easy, but 
you have to discuss a lot to make it work”. 

We conclude that such considerations on the part of pupils may certainly be 
identified as reflexive engagement with school experiences. They emerge as 
short moments during which introspection and confession meet. Albeit the 
guiding questions set the tone, the answers, unlike those in the green book- 
lets, can be recognized as at least partially independent reflections. Also in this 
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exercise, reflection takes the form of a written monologue that is guided by a 
questionnaire. However, the code that is activated is one of narrative report- 
ing: pupils are addressed as writers who are required to relate to what they 
have learned. Thereby, the occasion, the focus, and the form of questions 
make for a certain leeway thanks to which the pupils can position themselves. 
The reflections on that project week bring forth pupil subjects that have some- 
thing to say. And this is in a double sense of the word: they have experienced 
something that is worth talking or writing about, and what they have to say 
has relevance. 


Conclusion 


If reflection is to be understood as a method in which a subject bends back 
towards itself and positions itself in relation to its actions and preferences, then 
a broad spectrum of such practices can be observed in the field of education. 
As the discussed experiences in one school demonstrate, pupils are able to 
relate to their learning process and performance, as well as to their behaviour 
and the corresponding behavioural norms. However, if we summarize what 
we observed at the school, it is striking to see how prevalent specific practices 
are. Overall, evaluative self-interrogation predominates in the teachers’ ques- 
tions as well as the pupils’ answers: pupils are encouraged to locate errors and 
formulate resolutions to improve their learning and behaviour. This logic of 
self-optimization is formally reflected in the pupils’ standardized response 
behaviour. What follows reminds one more of the quality of reflex than of 
reflexivity (Edwards et al., 2010, p. 525): the pupils’ formula-like citation of 
school norms serves both the performance of expected behaviour and the 
attempt to keep certain demands at bay. It is therefore comprehensible that 
many of the pupils are critical of this reflective practice and perhaps show a 
certain resistance to the school’s subjectification processes. 

Nonetheless, other forms of self-reflection were observed, during which 
pupils, albeit fragmentarily and casually, find their way towards authentic 
expression. In these moments, pupils not only repeat expected school norms 
but at least rudimentarily engage in introspection into their interests and pref- 
erences. The opposing experiences at the school allow to draw conclusions 
regarding the conditions that need to be in place for pupils to live through 
true experiences of self-reflection in the school: if reflection is detached from 
concrete subject-related content and prescribed in a decontextualized setting, 
it tends to become formalized and formalistic. The school form overrides the 
content and by doing so, the logic of adaptation and optimization, which is 
inherent in the concept of learning per se, takes on a life of its own. As a result, 
learning primarily becomes a technology of improvement and optimization, 
no matter in what and with regard to which goal. Reflection in the form of 
interrogating intentions of self-improvement and of an institutionally desired 
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behaviour and habitus turn into rituals of verification (Power, 1999). Thereby, 
the process of writing serves as the reinforcement of formalization. The inte- 
gration of self-reflection into broader evaluation and feedback loops subju- 
gates reflection to the logic of assessment, which remains one of the main 
features of the grammar of schooling. If reflective practices, regardless of their 
concern with either self-development or self-optimization, are integrated into 
the all-encompassing framework of assessment, they are turned into perfor- 
mances and are evaluated as such. As a consequence, the reflective effort 
exhausts itself by absorbing the preferences of the evaluating institution. 

If, in contrast, self-reflection is perceived in the sense of the autonomy con- 
cept as taking distance from oneself and critically engaging with one’s own 
desires, inclinations, and attitudes (Dworkin, 2015, p. 14), then these reflective 
practices first have to be granted a space where they can be voiced. This space 
needs to exist without subjecting the individuals to an external agent of assess- 
ment — also in, and particularly in schools. There obtains a need for a space in 
which the pupils’ reflection on their learning and their development would be 
stimulated not by questionnaires and written answers, but by dialogical conver- 
sations. Reflective practices would then facilitate the emergence of a space for a 
self that does not want to be judged but is rather respected and taken seriously 
in the way that it portrays itself at a particular moment in its development: 
always provisional, often contradictory, and sometimes suboptimal. 


Notes 


1 In the lower secondary school, pupils attend the seventh to ninth school year and 
are between 12 and 15 years old (according to the official new counting, which 
includes the two years of kindergarten, it corresponds to the ninth to eleventh 
grade). 

2 The project is funded by the Swiss National Science Foundation (SNSF; Nr. 
100019_173035) and supported by the Universities of Teacher Education Bern 
and Vaud. The project is led by Judith Hangartner, Regula Fankhauser (Bern), and 
Héloïse Durler (Vaud). 

3 Fieldwork in this case study was done by Angela Kaspar. Names have been changed 
and context information has been left general or modified to protect the anonymity 
of research participants. 

4 The oral and written quotations in Swiss German or German standard language 
have been translated by the authors. 
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GROUP PEDAGOGY AND THE 
ACQUISITION OF AUTONOMY IN 
LEARNING 


Marie-Sylvie Claude and Patrick Rayou 


Autonomy, groups, and contracts 


Dominique Glasman (2016, p. 9) has remarked that “everything is done 
today as if the concept of autonomy was so pervasive and pivotal that all edu- 
cation could, in one way or another, be linked to it”.! As a consequence, 
French curricula now revolve around this skill said to give pupils the ability to 
engage in school activities, to act, to communicate with others, and thus grad- 
ually exercise their freedom and their status as responsible citizens (Patry, 
2018). As a keystone of the educational system, the acquisition of autonomy 
is often implemented by teachers who wish to be innovative through the ped- 
agogical strategy of “learning pods” which organizes the work of pupils in 
small groups. Through careful scrutiny of the plurality of contracts underlying 
this method, this chapter proposes to determine whether such pedagogy pro- 
motes sought-after autonomy and in what manner. 

The injunction to encourage autonomy is a consequence of the curricular 
reorganization movement that has affected schools throughout the West. 
According to Basil Bernstein (2007), this movement is revealed by the adop- 
tion of “invisible pedagogies” by the new middle class in order to organize 
the transition to a less direct and more symbolic form of social control. To 
achieve this objective, the kindergarten and primary school systems develop 
situations in which the teacher’s main role consists in setting up a learning 
environment that the pupils, who are granted a great deal of autonomy, may 
rearrange and explore. These principles imply major reorganizations, not 
only in terms of the layout of the classroom but also in the relationships with 
the pupils, the common rules in the school, or the elaboration of knowledge 
(Lahire, 2001). 
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However, the enactment of this new paradigm placing “the child at the cen- 
tre” (Lahire, 2001; Rayou, 2000) is not devoid of contradictions. Indeed, the 
injunction to being autonomous implies that the teacher will find validation 
mostly among the pupils who have been prepared to freely want what the edu- 
cational institution expects of them. Obviously, such expectations remain devoid 
of meaning for all those who do not possess the resources necessary to under- 
stand what is implicitly or explicitly required of them (Durler, 2015). Assuming 
that the socially defined conditions required by autonomy are experienced by all 
may well conceal relationships of domination that go against the ideal of eman- 
cipation that it symbolizes (Périer, 2014). In particular, there is a great risk that 
the mere fact of giving pupils tasks to work on, an indisputable part of his or her 
autonomy, does not allow him or her to co-construct knowledge: the child who 
acts is not necessarily and spontaneously an author (Quentel, 2014). 

The activists involved in New Education pedagogical methods have 
attempted to rethink the shape of schools (Vincent, 1994) and of learning 
methods through the prism of autonomy. In the early 20th century, the idea of 
self-government federated numerous groups into the formation of the 
International League of New Education founded in 1921 (Wagnon & Patry, 
2019). This notion entered the educational field thanks to the idea of personal 
study and self-study on the one hand, and on the other hand, it came across as 
a means of self-governance involving a collective approach (Patry, 2018). 
Pedagogues such as Roger Cousinet (1968) then developed methods of free 
group work stemming from a principle of self-education. The contemporary 
cooperative pedagogies resulting from this movement insisted on the fact that 
in shared activity, people actually work together; they are no longer anony- 
mous individual entities subjected to lectures. In doing so, they resort to an 
anthropological principle developed by Lev Vygotskij (2018, p. 307), accord- 
ing to which human consciousness “emerges, grows, and is transformed via 
communication among people, meaning that one’s own consciousness does 
not grow in one’s mind until exchanges with a finished product are possible; 
consciousness expands and derives its basic functions from a process of com- 
munication”. These cooperative pedagogies sustain the project of making 
pupils more autonomous by confronting them to the existence of knowledge 
and skills that are not innate but instead form an inheritance which requires the 
help of others in order to be appropriated or even expanded. Therefore, they 
aim at promoting social relations but also academic learning. However, they 
have a hard time transcending the individualistic approach to self-education in 
the case of learning, mobilizing instead the collective for the regulation of 
relations and conflicts among the members of such schools (Patry, 2018). 

The success of group pedagogies has more to do with the fact that it favours 
maintaining control of the class and of the attention of pupils than with the 
conviction that the pupils would learn better on their own in groups (Reverdy, 
2016). Philippe Meirieu has thus drawn attention to the fact that group work, 
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relying on the hypothetical identification of each individual with the “good 
pupils”, very often sidesteps the question of learning. If learning is, as is often 
the case, geared at “production”, then group work makes it possible to avoid a 
“waste of time”, which would be detrimental to efficiency; if learning is geared 
at “fusion”, then group work silences the expression of dissenting opinions, 
which would threaten its unity and identity. In these two deviations, which 
negate the deep processes involved in learning, the group becomes an end in 
itself, and the objective of acquisition is overshadowed by the task to be 
accomplished, which is nevertheless only a means to achieve the former 
(Meirieu, 1997). Such a warning is, in fact, often dismissed. Our hypothesis is 
that practitioners have a partial or unclear image of contract pedagogy, which 
has spread in the wake of the trend of placing the pupil at the centre of the 
educational system. Therefore, we intend to analyse the interactions involved 
in academic learning and the effects they produce (or are supposed to pro- 
duce) in terms of contracts. “We thus speak of pedagogical contract, social 
contract, communication contract, didactic contract” (Reuter, 2010, p. 55). 
As for us, we retain three different but intertwined types of contracts from this 
explicit or implicit system of reciprocal expectations among the actors involved 
in school: a social contract, which situates the teacher among his peers, defines 
his relationships with the pupils, induces collective behaviour, and contributes 
globally to finding a way of living together at school; an educational contract, 
which aims at developing the critical skills contributing to the pupils’ empow- 
erment; and a didactic contract which, for a given discipline — literature in our 
case — contributes specifically to this objective. In our opinion, putting stu- 
dents to work in groups does not ipso facto lead to the development of the 
desired autonomy because it brings into play a plurality of contracts that must 
be distinguished and articulated at once. 


A survey 


We tested this hypothesis by studying the setting up of a work group dispositif 
in French class for year 9 pupils (14-15 years old) enrolled in a secondary 
school located in the centre of a town? in the Paris region. The teacher, whom 
we shall call Mrs Arnoux,’ belongs to a small group of six teachers in that 
school claiming to be committed to innovative pedagogical methods. Over the 
course of two school years, we gathered elements to understand Ms. Arnoux’s 
professional choices thanks to an initial one-hour biographical interview, sev- 
eral class observation sessions, and regular informal discussions. Then, we 
filmed a class devoted to the study of poems from the 19th and 20th centuries 
whose common point was their commitment to a political cause.* Each of the 
six groups made up of four to five pupils dealt with a different poem, following 
the same instructions. We recorded and transcribed the teacher’s interventions 
and the discussions within the groups, thanks to a recorder placed on each 
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desk. We also collected the material handed out to the pupils and their written 
productions. Two weeks later, we conducted another one-hour interview with 
the teacher, during which we confronted her with the various elements we had 
collected. We also conducted 18 individual interviews of about 30 minutes 
each with the pupils, whom we also confronted with the remnants of what 
they had written and said during the session. We analysed the material in order 
to find out whether the pupils are autonomous and to what extent and how 
the three contracts we defined (the social, educational, and didactic contracts) 
are articulated in this respect. 


A social contract 


Making pupils work in groups belongs to a teacher’s individual choice for their 
classes, but such choice necessarily falls into one of the two “sides” making up 
today’s teaching community. Indeed, while the pedagogical noosphere and the 
central institution promote pedagogical objectives meant to break away from 
the recommendations and practices that prevailed until the end of the 1980s, 
they provide limited means of achieving them (Saujat, 2010). Relying on 
group work for pupils is an important common denominator among teachers 
like Ms. Arnoux, who define themselves as innovators and take the injunction 
to develop the autonomy of their pupils very seriously. She is critical of those 
among her colleagues whom she considers to be professionally conservative. 
For them, “the pedagogical innovation of the century is the lecture-discussion 
or even better the lecture-discussion with 2 or 3 good pupils”. They produce 
“standardized” pupils, some of whom ask her, at the beginning of the year, “if 
it’s a problem if on page 125 they can’t remember exactly if the character took 
the road on the right or the left!” Her own reading exams “never include 
questions on that sort of thing!” 

Group work is thus based upon a first contract which may be described as 
social, insofar as it federates a community of colleagues who claim to have 
given up the lecture format; besides, it is also a commitment toward the 
pupils they mean to accept in all their differences. The latter, far from being 
obstacles, are perceived as means to buttress their own emancipation. In 
return, the pupils allow for a peaceful management of the class sequences. 
Despite their heterogeneity, “they cope relatively well, there are no conflicts 
or arguments”. 

Most of the pupils who were interviewed agree with this cohesive function 
of group work, which they claim to prefer to ordinary teaching methods. For 
Maxime, “it works well”. Erwan believes that the strength of the group is to 
make pupils who do not necessarily have the same ideas work together: 


In a group where we all have the same opinion, things will go faster, but 
it won’t necessarily be better, because we all have the same opinion and we 
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won't be able to improve the written work. But in a group in which each 
person has their own opinion, then we can have a discussion and thus we 
are able to improve our work by relying upon all our different opinions. 
(...) And the teacher specifically tries to team up pupils who have a spirit 
of initiative with pupils who only half want to work, in order to have bal- 
anced groups. 


Of course, situations of tension may occur. For Mia, if her friend Léa wants to 
say “this” and she wants to say “that”, there is a “risk of conflict”, but it is pref- 
erable because it enables them “to write good texts”. And according to Maxime, 
when placed with pupils who are “always contradicting others”, the group reg- 
ulates itself: “we'll take a vote, we’ll see who gains most support and then the 
majority wins”. Such organizational routines allow them to collaborate. To the 
demanding duty of secretary, some like Walid prefer the role of time manager 
“because there is not much to do!” However, if these divisions of labour are 
accepted because they pacify the situation, they worry pupils like Guerric: 


I like group work, but we can’t ever claim it as our own. We cannot ever 
say: “I remember that, that’s really what I thought”. “Those were my 
ideas, they...”. Each student has a task in fact, it is as if something was 
being passed around, each one has their task, and in the end, it’s not really 
group work. 


Likewise, Walid laments the fact that the teacher satisfies herself with ensuring 
the internal harmony of the groups and does not intervene as to the content 
of the work being done: 


It’s like when she’s called over and she says, “Do as you please”. No really, 
when I asked her, she told me: “you can put down several themes”. She 
didn’t tell me: “or not, or not”. 


Forsaking the lecture format to privilege work in learning pods clearly allows 
this teacher to choose her side within her professional group while steering her 
class in a way that seems more satisfying to her and her pupils. The teacher and 
pupils say they are happier in school than they used to be and enjoy it more 
than they did the more traditional frontal teaching modalities in a classroom 
set up with rows of desks. 


An educational contract 


However, the teacher’s various commitments to her pupils and peers are also 
based on an educational goal emphasizing the development of young people’s 
intellectual autonomy. She believes that most of them are “formatted for lec- 
turing”. While her stated goal is to make sure “that they understand they’re 
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citizens”, they feel that they have to endure society: “I would like them to 
understand that they are actors, that they are part of society, that they can be 
actors in it”. She worries about what they will be able to do afterwards because 
“they are not autonomous at all for high school, they are not taught auton- 
omy”. Yet such is the educational virtue of the group. When she watches the 
recorded sequence, Ms. Arnoux is satisfied: 


They work on the text, they ask themselves the question: do we use the 
word “verse” or not? It’s nice to see. For me, they are really at work then. 
They grapple with a text about which they really speak about the work 
they are doing. That’s for sure. 


Although the pupils usually “never put anything of themselves in the texts”, she 
hopes that, beyond this obvious collaboration, they can make sense of what they 
do, that they discover that the power of literature “is to show how the same 
feelings move us all through the centuries”. The group can help one understand 
this, because “questioning the world and questioning yourself...and looking at 
others...for me that forms a whole”. Besides, “when looking at others, at some 
point empathy comes out.... And once empathy is out, you’re saved”. 

The version of the educational contract put forward by the pupils validates 
the postulate that it does trigger and sustain their work since according to 
them, group work involves pooling together resources which make for the 
acknowledgement of each of them and the enrichment ofall. The idea expressed 
by Vanessa is thus very widespread: “You don’t only have your own idea, you 
have the ideas of others”. It is obvious however that the group can accommo- 
date some “free riders” like Ahmid who had not read the text beforehand. He 
“didn’t listen too carefully either” but “wrote a little bit of what the pupils 
wrote”. This raises questions about the ability of the implemented dispositif to 
achieve its learning objectives beyond the handing in of a product and the 
preservation of group unity, as underlined by Meirieu. Yet in addition to the 
satisfaction of working with peers comes the satisfaction of being able, thanks 
to the group, to hand in productions that are as thorough as possible, because 
it seems obvious that whatever knowledge comes from several people is greater 
than what comes from an isolated individual. When Ms. Arnoux told Erwan’s 
group that “some elements were missing, so we put asterisks here and a little 
further down, and then we filled out the blanks”, it is not certain that this 
quantitative vision of school work, which group work may lend credence to, is 
likely to help French pupils who have proved that they excel at gathering infor- 
mation in international surveys but struggle with more qualitative tasks, such 
as judging a point of view or putting aside their own opinion (Rémond, 2006). 

The pupils we observed clearly adopted an attitude of social collaboration, 
not necessarily of intellectual cooperation (Connac, 2009) because the logic of 
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producing a standardized piece of writing induces a division of labour, encour- 
aged by the distribution of roles (of secretary, master, master of time, master 
of noise, etc.) defining high and low-level tasks. “Everyone had their own little 
task” chirps Lydia. 


Afterwards, we put everything together to have a complete essay. There 
were a few dissenting opinions, but they concerned the nature of the fig- 
ures of style and we looked them up in the notebook, especially to find out 
if the rhyming pattern was based upon enclosing or cross-rhymes. 


The educational virtues of group work are obvious in the regulation of their 
own behaviour by the pupils, but they seem less blatant when it comes to the 
development of their intellectual autonomy. Several pupils, like Mia, tell us 
that they appreciate it, but they are not necessarily intellectually comfortable 
because a form of self-censorship may seem necessary to preserve the unity of 
the group: 


When we do group work, we don’t necessarily have the same ideas, so we 
are obliged to share our ideas with others, and we don’t necessarily want 
to write what we had in mind. 


Luca believes that he did not help the others: “they already knew everything”. 
He just copied what they said. Taking into account the social and educational 
aspects of group work is clearly not enough to ensure the desired autonomy, 
and in some cases, it perpetuates ways of maintaining pupils in the unimagina- 
tive scholarly patterns so criticized by teachers. 

In order for the educational contract to function, as Madame Arnoux 
insisted she wanted it to in the interview, i.e., to encourage, through the teach- 
ing of her subject, the intellectual emancipation of all pupils, it would be nec- 
essary for the didactic contract to provide a framework for reading activities 
that would indeed make for such liberation. We shall provide a more devel- 
oped analysis of this third contract because it seems to us that its conception 
and articulation with the two others allow us to better explain some of the 
limitations of the chosen dispositif as regards the construction of autonomy 
within the context of work in small groups. 


A didactic contract 


During the interview, Ms. Arnoux explained her didactic objectives. Do the 
activities carried out by the pupils during the session we observed allow them 
to achieve such objectives? 
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Aiming at specific subject-related knowledge 


First of all, the teacher said that she wanted to train readers capable of reading 
literary texts in their own way: 


When you teach French, you’ve got to respect the text and its readers (...). 
They will never learn to like [texts] if you monitor them all the time...if I 
had told them: “no, you absolutely have to put this in” (...) you have to 
suck up to me and write what I expect..., it would not be acceptable. 


Striving to achieve the subject-related skill of independent reading is in keep- 
ing with her educational project of emancipation for the young people 
entrusted to her: she wants to teach them to craft by themselves a personal 
interpretation of the texts which may differ from hers and which is likely to 
contribute to their personal growth. Ms. Arnoux explained, “The text chal- 
lenges them. (...) they are sensitive”. The intuitions of her pupils are valued as 
working material. Such a conception is in line with the paradigm of the sub- 
ject-reader as theorized by some of the researchers working on the didactics of 
literature today: the pupils are enticed to draw upon their subjective resources, 
their genuine reactions, and their emotions to sustain their interpretation of a 
text (Langlade & Rouxel, 2004). They are thus able to construct their own 
reader’ text (Mazauric et al., 2011), a term designating the mental reconfigu- 
ration resulting from the singular reading that each reader makes of a given 
text. This way of reading privileges the appropriation of the text by the stu- 
dent: “he or she thus appropriates a literary work, they put their own spin on 
it, thus creating a trace that can be retained in their memory” (Shawky- Milcent, 
2016, p. 36). When he or she is able to read a text in a manner that is really 
their own and differs from that of the teacher, the autonomous reader thus 
contributes to the emergence of the adult they are becoming. 

Besides, Madame Arnoux has another didactic objective for her pupils who 
need “to gradually learn the skills involved in writing a text commentary”, an 
exercise that they will be confronted with when they take the baccalaureat 
exams two years later. She wishes to anticipate the preparation of this final 
examination because they will be expected to engage by themselves in “a tex- 
tual research process”. According to her, this calls for an initiation to the ade- 
quate “tools” they will need as early as the Troisième or year 9, particularly as 
regards the “identification of stylistic elements”. She is therefore looking to 
foster autonomy and the ability for her pupils to carry out an analytical reading 
of the text on their own, so as to infer meaning from the observation of textual 
form. This is another way of tackling textual analysis: its articulation with the 
subjective reading that it aims at is often considered desirable by teachers but 
very difficult to achieve because it demands that the pupils learn to rely on 
their personal reactions to the text while mobilizing specialized knowledge 
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and skilled approaches in order to achieve the very standardized production 
that school exercises require (Claude, 2020). 

In addition to the objective of encouraging reader autonomy, understood 
as the ability to appropriate the text for personal development, comes the 
objective of achieving autonomy as a future baccalaureat candidate, under- 
stood as the ability to produce a text commentary on their own. This double 
objective mirrors the curriculum: on the one hand, 


the teaching of French in cycle 4 constitutes an important step in the 
construction of autonomous thinking based on the correct and precise use 
of the French language, the development of critical thinking and of qual- 
ities of judgment that will be necessary in high school. 


On the other hand, the pupils must be taught to “read and understand a vari- 
ety of texts independently”° Mrs. Arnoux considers it necessary to move 
beyond this last point and to introduce the pupils to the baccalaureat exer- 
cises, even if she emphasizes the fact that “it is complicated to fulfil all the 
objectives”. Does the class we observed make it possible to do so? 


The instructions 


The groups of pupils are slated to make an oral presentation during the next 
class, respecting the following instructions: 


You will share the following roles: master of time, one or two secretaries 
and master of noise responsible for calling to order the members of the 
group who raise their voices. 

You will have 45 minutes to prepare an analysis of this text, respecting 
the following outline: 

A general presentation of the characteristics of your poem. 

The presentation of two to three themes addressed by the author, 
explaining how he or she has drawn on them, dealt with them, as well as 
the messages he wants to convey. 


Link the text to the poet’s activism by drawing on the research you did 
beforehand. 


The first entry consists in an operational framework aiming at making sure that 
the pupils work independently - i.e., without asking the teacher how to organ- 
ize themselves. The cognitive framework is to be found in the next lines. The 
“general presentation” expected of the pupils amounts to identifying the for- 
mal characteristics of the poem, using guidelines that the pupils have in front 
of them (defining the types of verse, the rhyming pattern, and some stylistic 
devices). The next paragraph requires them to “find 2 to 3 themes” and 
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analyse the way they are dealt with. Ms. Arnoux explained to us in an interview 
that “in the end, this amounts to preparing them for an organized text com- 
mentary”: the canonical exercise for the baccalauréat includes an introduction 
presenting the text, followed by an organized development which is often 
thematic. However, nothing in the instructions specifies that, in order to 
develop the themes, one must make sure that “characteristics of the poem” 
yield meaning as expected in the commentary exercises: it is up to the pupils 
to understand this. Moreover, Ms. Arnoux’s second aim which targets the 
production of a personal, emancipatory interpretation, seems to be down- 
played since it is necessary to find “the messages he [the author] wants to 
convey” as if the text contained hidden meaning to be revealed rather than 
co-constructed. Such a guideline does not encourage intersubjective exchanges 
bearing on potential interpretations. It is therefore to be feared that although 
this framework makes it possible for the groups to be steeped in actual work, 
it does not necessarily guarantee that the pupils will achieve the intended 
learning objectives. Let’s look at the interactions in one of the groups. 


Interactions about Souvenir de la nuit du 4 by Victor Hugo 


As a reminder, this poem is a pamphlet against Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte, 
the future Napoleon III, whose coup on December 2, 1851, provoked a pop- 
ular uprising that was violently repressed. The body of her grandson, killed by 
a stray bullet, is brought back to a destitute old woman. 

The following short excerpt is representative of the exchanges recorded in 
the group during the first 20 minutes of the study session. Throughout, the 
pupils focus on the characteristics of versification’: 


There only flat rhymes 

.. flat...enjambments...(...) 

I wrote: “all the rhymes of this poem are flat’, I put a /s/ (...) 
So, theres also the words... 

But we already said: “in it, we find”. 

Write: there are also (...) 

They are all alexandrines... 

The verse all have 12... 

Its meter (...) 

Is made up of alexandrines. 


The pupils are concerned with the accuracy of their prosodic observations and 
the precision of wording; they try to avoid repetitions (“there are also”) and 
to edit the spelling, which may seem surprising since an oral presentation is 
expected of them. They correctly identify the rhyme scheme (flat), the meter 
(alexandrine), and a metrical device, the enjambment. The regulations within 
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the group allow for the relevant substitution of the word verse by the word 
meter. On the other hand, they fail to elaborate on the notion of alexandrine 
since the writer chooses to write that the verse is “made up of alexandrines”, 
whereas the correct formulation (“they are alexandrines”) is not retained. 
Moreover, the conversation does not involve any attempt at giving meaning to 
these formal characteristics. Work on the themes takes place later, without any 
link with the initial identifications. We can therefore consider that according to 
this exchange, the objective of preparation for the text commentary is very 
partially achieved since only the elements that may be used in an introduction 
are expressed. However, the way meaning is produced is not investigated. As 
for personal reactions to the text, they are given no place whatsoever. 

A little later, during the second half of the allotted time, pupils focus on 
“finding 2 to 3 themes” and agree on the fact that “realism” is one of them, 
along with violence. 


© The themes developed are... 

© Realism...uh...violence (...) 

© Because the poor kid didnt do anything in the first place 
© Yeah. 

© The poor kid. 

© OK, so Pm writing down realism... 

e (...) Basically, its Napoleon IITs fault, he ordered troops to kill like... 
© It’s violence (...) 

© Realism.... Violence... because... Violence because... 

© I put “because”. 

© His skull was split open like a log 

e Ab... 

© One could put a finger in the holes... 

è The wounds... 

© For there are passages...don’t use “Shocking”... 

e Abominable! 

© She is happy 

e 


Abominable passages. ..you spell abominable with two bs? 


One of the pupils tries to engage the group in the construction of meaning by 
pointing out the injustice of the death ofan innocent person. A few exchanges 
show their sensitivity to the description of the wound.’ But the work of inter- 
pretation is interrupted twice by the desire to fulfil the instructions. The sug- 
gestion of the word “abominable” rather than “shocking” satisfies the group 
without exploring the reasons for preferring the term nor seeking what, in the 
text, produces horror. The denunciation of the violence of the authorities is 
not made explicit, although one of the pupils alludes to the troops of Napoleon 
III. Their concern for the wording (“for” instead of “because”) and the spelling 
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(one or two /b/ to “abominable”) takes over. The exchanges are not so much 
about the meaning of the text, but more about the way of writing what has not 
been discussed. Personal reactions to the poem are expressed fleetingly, notably 
about the child’s fate with the empathetic repetition of “the poor kid”, but far 
from producing intersubjective exchanges about interpretation, the interactions 
stifle them because they are concerned with dealing properly with the instruc- 
tions. This does not lead to a convincing preparation for the text commentary 
exercise, since very few effects of meaning are tackled. Does the teacher’s arbi- 
tration make it possible to reframe the pupils’ work on a cognitive level? 


The teacher's arbitration 


When confronted with the transcript of these interactions in an interview, Ms. 
Arnoux said, 


To me, they are really at work there (...) What they don’t say is why it’s an 
enjambment, how does the enjambment produce something...if we were 
to take the time to revise...well, it’s my dream to have the time to revise, 
but you know how it goes, right. 


In order to manage what little time they have, she prioritizes the project of 
making them work in groups and autonomously so that they regulate their own 
behaviour. But from a didactic point of view, we may consider that she gives up 
her initial objective of literary reading since the meaning produced by the formal 
characteristics, which are at the heart of the subject, take second place, at least 
for the initiation to a method of reading to prepare for the text commentary. 

In fact, when arbitrating the work of that very group, she draws the pupils’ 
attention to a political interpretation of the text but does not impose it on them: 


It’s up to you to choose, but we have a child who dies for political reasons 
that are beyond him and in which he plays no part, but as a result Victor 
Hugo’s poem is itself political. So you can also choose, or not, to talk 
about it. Because after all, it’s a very rich poem, you don’t have to talk 
about everything. 


One might think, although this might seem surprising, that she considers that 
the interpretation of the political message is not unavoidable for this text stud- 
ied by ninth graders, that it is possible to make another interpretation. But she 
explains in the interview that she makes this choice for another reason: 


They have years of passivity behind them, so if you want to get them to 
grasp the message, even imperfectly, if they miss something that is nor- 
mally obvious (...) I’d rather they feel satisfied with themselves rather than 
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think: “we completely missed what was important” (...) when they’ve 
worked really well. 


She thus puts the educational contract before the didactic contract: it is espe- 
cially important to change the passive attitude learned from attending her 
colleagues’ classes and to restore their self-confidence. This activity can be 
analysed as a priority in her project on subject-based knowledge, and it is pos- 
sibly independent from their learning strategy. 


Interviewing pupils in the group 


Three weeks after the session, the pupils were confronted with the transcripts of 
their interactions and with the text they wrote to prepare for their oral presenta- 
tion; they had very fleeting memories of the poem and of the work they did.’ 

Fabio, whom the teacher considers a struggling student, finds it hard to 
recognize “Souvenir de la nuit du 4” among the six poems in the corpus. He 
recalls that “we had to find stylistic things”. Pressed by the investigator to 
talk about meaning, he says, “There was a murder and at one point in the 
thing, there is a lady, I don’t know who it was, who says that they could have 
killed her instead”. When questioned about the identity of the murderers, he 
answers that he does not remember. He said that since he did not play the 
role of editor, he “didn’t have much to do, just to copy”. He, therefore, did 
not identify the oral exchanges as an opportunity to elaborate an 
interpretation. 

Solène, ranked as a good student, remembers the title of the poem and the 
themes suggested by the group, which were “injustice and violence”, but 
thinks that the poem was about a child “writing to his grandmother or some- 
thing like that”. She says, “it wasn’t a very happy text”, but she does not men- 
tion the child’s death. She remembers more about the instructions to follow: 
“we had to follow the order of the text (...) we had to highlight the main ideas 
in the text”. Having played the role of secretary, she recalls the stress of having 
to finish within the time limit, especially since the group “took a lot of time to 
organize their ideas”. She insists on her efforts to avoid repetition (“I was often 
told that in my essays, I keep repeating words”), clearly not identifying the 
writing to be produced as notes for preparation for an oral. 

Also considered a good student, Iréne conversely speaks quite clearly of her 
understanding of the text: 


We said to ourselves: “It’s not right, the granny is not well, she’s crying, 
and the little boy, he died like that”. Because it was really violent, I remem- 
ber, there were many wounds (...), there was blood on his temple. And 
that’s when we understood that we didn’t have to find the rhyming pat- 
tern but that we had to go deeper into the story. 
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She explains that the teacher’s intervention reinforced her idea that interpreta- 
tion should prevail over the description of form: “then I heard the word poli- 
tics, and there I understood, I understood that it was not only about 
enjambments!” Yet this does not appear at all in the group’s notes for the oral 
preparation, which only includes a point-by-point, written development fol- 
lowing the instructions. The session thus produced very uneven learning 
results from one member of this group to another, which is confirmed at the 
class level: only one of the 18 pupils we met went as far as Iréne in interpreting 
the poem on which her group was working. 

From a didactic point of view, the work thus carried out does not seem to 
prepare all the pupils to write an autonomous academic commentary, nor does 
it train them as autonomous readers capable of relying upon the reading of 
literary texts to support their personal development. 


Conclusion 


Our interviewee rightly sees the class dialogue dispositif as a possible substitute 
for the lecture. Like the Easter eggs hidden in the garden, it often rests on the 
knowledge that the pupils, although active in the search for its elements, 
apprehend as already constructed and to be assimilated without understanding 
that the knowledge that really makes them autonomous is the one that helps 
them solve a problem (Fleury & Fabre, 2005). Is group work the key to pupils’ 
intellectual autonomy? Not necessarily, as we see in this case and in other situ- 
ations in the global survey we are conducting on this theme. 

Ms. Arnoux says she is “less tired” since she started resorting to group 
work. Her pupils, for their part, unanimously prefer this method. If Akim, for 
example, had had to do this work on poetry on his own, he would “not have 
been able to stand it” because he “doesn’t like it much”. Solen finds it “more 
fun to work in a group”. However, Maxime is more reluctant: “Sometimes I’ve 
been in groups where I was only with people I liked, but then, we didn’t even 
read the poetry”. This reciprocal approval of the methodology adopted prob- 
ably ensures a greater commitment to studying that more traditional systems 
are struggling to achieve today. It can also sustain the educational ideals for 
preparing the citizens of tomorrow in the very classroom, through respect for 
others and collaboration. But if the specific role of the school is to help pupils 
have access to culture by appropriating its works (Bruner, 2008) in order to 
make them capable, according to the ambition of the Enlightenment (Kant, 
1991/1784), to find their way in life through thinking, then downplaying the 
didactic part of the contract seems harmful. 

While one of the pupils in the group analysed in this chapter took advan- 
tage of this work to turn it into a springboard enabling her, on the day of the 
interview, to propose a reading based on the feeling of injustice she had expe- 
rienced, enriched by the political dimension of which she was beginning to 
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become aware, this was not the case for her classmates. The didactic contract 
can then become differential (Schubauer-Leoni, 1996; Rochex & Crinon, 
2011), whether it amounts to enabling the pupils to carry out an academic 
text commentary exercise independently or to become independent readers 
capable of turning the reading of literature into an authentic experience of 
personal development, as the teacher of our study wishes it to be. 

The case study we worked on shows that the intellectual autonomy of 
pupils is not automatically produced by self-regulated, small-group work. We 
have tried to explain this by distinguishing between three contracts (i.e., three 
modes regulating the interactions among participants) which seem to overlap 
or even to prevent one another from functioning when they should ideally be 
articulated: the didactic contract allowing for the construction of subject-based 
knowledge could then contribute to the educational contract favouring the 
intellectual emancipation of the pupils and, simultaneously, the social contract 
consisting in making schooling a nice common experience. Training teachers 
to use these tools for analysing school transactions would, in our opinion, help 
them to think of the three contracts simultaneously in such a way as to truly 
train pupils to be autonomous. 


Notes 


1 This chapter, including the original French citations, was translated by Elisabeth 
Lamothe. 

2 Town centres in France are generally inhabited by middle- to upper-class families; 
the study site is located in a socially heterogeneous environment. 

3 All names are pseudonyms. 

4 Aragon, “Strophes pour se souvenir”, Le Roman inachevé, 1956. Aragon, “Je vous 
salue ma France”, Le Musée Grévin, extrait du poème VII, 1943. Eluard, “Courage”, 
Au rendez-vous allemand, 1945. Eluard, “Liberté”, Poésie et vérité, 1942. Hugo, 
“Souvenir de la nuit du 4”, Les Chätiments, 1853. Pasternak, “Le prix Nobel”, 
LÉclaircie, 1959. 

5 For this certification exercise, “the candidate composes an assignment that pre- 
sents in an organized manner what he or she has retained from his or her reading 
and justifies his or her interpretation and personal judgments with precise analy- 
ses of the document”. MEN, Bulletin officiel spécial n° 7 du 30 juillet 2020. 
(French Ministry of Education, Special official publication n° 7 dated July 30, 
2020). 

6 MEN, Bulletin officiel n° 30 du 26-7-2018 (French Ministry of Education, Official 
publication n° 30 dated July 26, 2018). 

7 We find it impossible, when listening to the recording, to identify with certainty the 
different interlocutors, which is why we do not specify their names. 

8 “On pouvait mettre un doigt dans les trous de ses plaies. 

Avez-vous vu saigner la müre dans les haies ? 
Son crane était ouvert comme un bois qui se fend”. 
“You could put a finger in the holes of his wounds. 
Have you seen blackberries bleed in the hedges? 
His skull was split open like a splitting wood”. 
9 We were able to interview only three of the four students who belonged to the group. 
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PRACTICING SOCIAL DISTINCTION 
WHEN SUPERVISING PUPILS’ 
AUTONOMOUS PROJECTS 


Stéphane Vaquero 


Since the 2000s, all the pedagogical reforms implemented in the French sec- 
ondary education system have established a series of pedagogical dispositifs 
around the pupils’ timetables and organized them in a manner that makes 
them mandatory yet distinct from disciplinary courses.! Among the main study 
tracks to be found in French high schools, the “Travaux Personnels Encadrés” 
(supervised personal projects, abbreviated as TPE in the rest of this chapter) 
are the best-known examples of the situation due no doubt to their longevity 
(they existed from 2002 to 2020) and because they are, in the eyes of pupils, 
the “first exam towards the high school diploma”. For two hours on a weekly 
basis, from September to February, pupils work in groups and choose a topic 
related to current events, their interests, or their hobbies. Their work can take 
many forms, such as written reports, models, videos, or fine arts projects. 

In France, the word dispositif(s) is commonly used to refer to such classes; 
however, it is not clearly defined (“dispositifs pédagogiques”, “dispositifs inter- 
disciplinaires”, “dispositifs par projets’, for example). In its sociological use, a 
pedagogical dispositifis defined by two dimensions, the material and the cog- 
nitive. A dispositif is first of all a set of rules, a specific organization of school 
time and space (Foucault, 2001, p. 299; Peeters & Charlier, 1999; Terrail & 
Collectif, 2005, p. 32); it may apply to specific pedagogical backing or types of 
teaching aids (here, the use of “logbooks” by the pupils, the possibility to 
create “something different” rather than a written work; it may be also a 
defence in front of a jury), something that has the “capacity to vary from usual 
school system productions”, to use the words of Anne Barrère, “by resorting 
to different groupings, either by the simultaneous intervention of several 
teachers or external contributors, or by the existence of interdisciplinary 
actions, or even by following a different temporality” (Barrère, 2013). In its 
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cognitive dimension, a dispositif relies on a relatively specific type of pedagog- 
ical discourse, a “grammar that is intrinsic to it” which formalizes the way in 
which knowledge may be thought about, restituted, recontextualized, and 
assessed (Bernstein, 2007, pp. 59-73). The TPE-type dispositifs include both 
aspects. The pupils must organize themselves into groups, plan their work 
ahead, and conduct research to tackle their subject, and the teachers must 
supervise and guide them, but they must not “teach”. Because they are work- 
ing on “concrete” topics, they must rely on a type of discourse that may be 
likened to “horizontal discourse” (Bernstein, 2007, p. 227), i.e., both under- 
standable by all, devoid of explicitly mobilized concepts but also reflecting the 
“everyday” hobbies or preoccupations of pupils. For this reason, we propose 
to call them “horizontal dispositifs”. 

Although these dispositifs are based upon the principle of “work done 
autonomously” by the pupils (Durler, 2015), the observation of sessions over 
a long period of time shows that the pupils are far from working alone: there 
are many informal discussions between pupils and teachers, which are not really 
perceived as part of the pedagogical relationship. Above all, the link between 
the frequency and nature of these conversations and the perception of the 
degree of “autonomy” of the pupils concerned is complex. Are the pupils con- 
sidered to be autonomous only those who manage to work alone? Conversely, 
are pupils who work without a teacher’s assistance ultimately seen as “autono- 
mous” in their TPE project? To what extent, during these informal conversa- 
tions, do the teachers “sell out” information (Bourdieu & Passeron, 1964, 
p. 111) by showing some pupils, rather than others, how to provide “proof of 
their autonomy” in the context of the TPE? Does it concern the best pupils or 
those who are most in need of supervision and pedagogical guidance? All those 
questions raise the issue of the levelling or unequal effects of these dispositifs, 
both in how teachers assess the situation and in the nature of the knowledge 
derived from such pedagogical relationship. Two structural questions stem 
from the issue of autonomy in horizontal dispositifs. The first is the transforma- 
tion of knowledge and school discourse induced by this type of pedagogical 
relationship. Indeed, for the sociologist Basil Bernstein, since the 1960s, these 
dispositifs have marked the transition from education in depth to education in 
breadth (Bernstein, 1997, p. 160). Secondly, they raise the issue of the power 
relations and symbolic domination that may result from the uses of this type of 
discourse in the same way as the forms of power resulting from the mastery of 
the “social scriptural form” (Lahire, 2021). 

The following demonstration is based upon 80 hours of ethnographic 
observation of weekly TPE sessions involving 272 pupils, as well as a series of 
comprehensive interviews with 24 teachers who supervised these sessions, and 
on the production of “ethnographic statistics” that make it possible to posi- 
tion the detailed observations within the social and academic realm. Among 
them, the academic profile of the pupils is evaluated on the basis of the general 
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grade averages obtained in secondary school (grades 7 and 9, i.e., the first and 
third years of secondary school, then at the General Certificate of Secondary 
Education level, or grades 10 and 11). Their social origin is assessed thanks to 
the numerical coding of the occupations of both parents, resulting in a “paren- 
tal code” (Cayouette-Remblière & Ichou, 2019). Finally, the TPE produc- 
tions, as well as the teachers’ appreciation, were coded and analysed, using 30 
score variables.” The database is called, in this chapter, the “base TPE”. 


Finding a topic, getting together as a group 


During the first TPE session in September, the teachers set out the rules for 
the dispositif: the pupils have 18 weeks and a two-hour weekly slot to do 
research and produce a project on a subject of their choice, related if possible 
to current events, to their hobbies or their artistic practices. Each group, which 
is made up of two to four pupils, is supervised by two teachers specialized in 
the two disciplines involved in the subject. If possible, the project should be 
based on scientific experiments or on any other research or artistic process. 


Cultural affinities in the choice of subjects 


From the very first minutes of the first session, pupils must therefore prove 
their ability to be “autonomous”, from the “political” angle as much as from 
the “expressive” angle (Durler, 2015; Lahire, 2007). They must first demon- 
strate their ability to organize into work groups, to imagine a “feasible” sub- 
ject, to plan and anticipate a research methodology, or even a protocol if the 
project consists of an experiment or works to be analysed. They must also prove 
that they have enough “imagination” to find a subject that is original, has never 
been dealt with before, and is therefore likely to “surprise” the jury. Particularly 
because they are formulated at the very beginning of the school year, these 
expectations are perceived as pertaining to the “personal” qualities of the 
pupils, in the form of a “gift” (Bourdieu & Passeron, 1970; Mauger, 2011) 
that should be encouraged, but which is not related to academic learning. 
Observations show that in this context, the pupils who manage to capture 
the attention (and the time) of teachers are in fact those who manage to mobi- 
lize, in an implicit manner, the techniques which come very close to the “social 
scriptural form” (Lahire, 2021) necessary to present and defend their subject: 
they talk about it in a detached manner (Bautier & Goigoux, 2004) and even 
for those who chose the scientific fields, manage to organize their ideas into a 
narrative, to create a plot, to give an aesthetic form to their subject, in order 
to articulate current topics and academic notions, even if the links between 
them are often hazy or merely rhetorical. They rely on their academic and 
cultural capital to prove that they are “inspired” during those first exchanges 
and to grab the teachers’ attention. The teachers, because they are not obliged 
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to spend an equal amount of time with each group, are more likely to stay with 
pupils with whom they have things in common, either in the choice of subject 
or in the adopted approach. 

The way in which Garance (whose parents are both secondary school teach- 
ers), Alice (father in the military, mother unemployed) and Juliette (father work- 
ing in health care /social services, mother both a painter and art teacher) engage 
with their subject and present them shows how they use their social, academic 
and cultural resources to capture the attention of Evelyne D. (art teacher): 


As early as September 23, the three pupils who decided to work on TV 
news broadcasts and the manipulation of images decide to produce a 
“satirical TV newscast”. They did research in the media library, enriching 
their perspective with cultural references that were both very legitimate 
(two out of four were contemporary art references) and eclectic (the third 
was a reference to the movie Matrix). When they explain that they want to 
“work on the vision of society as presented on television” by combining 
philosophy and the visual arts, they highlight the artistic references in 
their logbook and specify that working on visual arts will not be a problem 
because Juliette’s mother is herself a visual arts teacher; Alice dispels any 
misgiving by saying that her brother makes videos and that he has the 
necessary skills and equipment to film a fake newscast. 

(September 29, 2014 observation session) 


Even more so than their ability to work alone or find inspiration, these pupils 
reveal above all a form of cognitive and cultural complicity (Bonnéry, 2014) 
with the teachers for whom the articulation between concrete and academic 
elements is part of the usual cognitive routine (Barrére, 2002). Paradoxically, 
these pupils who are perceived as “autonomous” find themselves steadfastly 
supported by conversations with the teachers: as they find the topic interest- 
ing, they “begin to play the game” and come up with thoughts, ideas, or ref- 
erences while developing the approach they would adopt if they had to deal 
with the subject. Since the pupils involved in this type of exchange tend to be 
the pupils who are most accustomed to writing techniques, they take advan- 
tage of these informal exchanges to write down their teachers’ ideas as they 
come so they can appropriate them as if they were their own, which reinforces 
their image of “autonomous” pupils. 


Shifting the focus back onto academic subjects 


Conversely, other groups struggle to present a “catchy” topic. Sometimes they 
wait to find the perfect formula spontaneously (Baudelot, 1965), they write 
very little in their logbook and say that they have no ideas. Because they antici- 
pate that discussions with these pupils may be fraught with misunderstandings, 
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teachers tend to retreat behind the rule of “independent work” to justify not 
engaging with them: 


Frank R. (physics teacher) walks by past two pupils slumped over their 
desks without talking to them. Their pencil cases are in their schoolbags 
and they have spent the session “doing research” on electronic cigarettes 
without taking notes. 

The pupils whose ambition is to work on telescopes call on Guillaume 
O. (math teacher) to approve their topic. He doesn’t know what to answer 
and pouts while looking askance at me, barely concealing the fact that he 
is not interested in the subject. He ends up answering that it is all right, 
while he watches the other groups file out of the room. 

Agnes T. (literature teacher) sits down next to Kouassi and Abou to 
talk with them, but within seconds, she turns around to two other pupils, 
Joanne and Berenice, who say they want to work on the artistic representa- 
tions of war. They quickly talk about “a specific work or an artistic school, 
for example in literature, in painting, or representations of war by the 
surrealists, in poems and painting for example” and Agnés suggests that 
they do research on Breton, Guilbeaux and Sauvage. Kouassi and Abou, 
sitting nearby, are mere spectators of the discussion. 


For the teachers, the “struggle” of finding a subject is a real test for the pupils 
who are considered as “flimsily committed” to their studies; it is a period 
during which they must prove their “perseverance” and their “commitment” 
to work without any help. The interviews conducted with these pupils or the 
perusal of their logbooks show that they do have “ideas”, but that the peda- 
gogical framework and the linguistic expectations of the teachers do not pro- 
vide the adequate conditions for them to formulate their ideas (Labov, 1978). 
Moreover, the habit of thinking of their hobbies as really “all-out activities” 
(Barrére, 2011), without observing them from an external or analytical angle 
has convinced the pupils that they have nothing to say about what they enjoy 
doing in their leisure time. Thus, Jordan (whose father is a product technician 
and mother works as a childminder), Sydney (whose mother is unemployed), 
and Clémence (father in the military, mother unemployed) thought of work- 
ing on ragga-dancehall, a dance that all three practise before having misgivings 
as to whether that could be a subject for a TPE project (“We do dance, but 
this dance is not...it’s not classical dance or jazz.... Maybe it’s...it’s a cultural 
thing but we don’t really know”). By saying that “dancing makes us feel good 
[...] teachers can’t understand”, Sydney even underlines the resistance and 
autonomy of popular and youth cultures that, according to her, cannot and 
should not be dissolved in school culture. 

After three or four sessions marked by “struggle” and above all a lack of 
pedagogical supervision, these groups end up discussing other matters during 
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the TPE time slot and come across, indeed, as less “committed” to their pro- 
ject. The teachers then resorted to a radical break in the “game” of autonomy 
and imposed upon them a subject that was often very similar to the school 
curriculum, the aim being to give them easy access to material (textbooks, 
internet sites) and thus be able to supervise their progress easily. Thus, after 
having tried to choose a subject on video games, Sydney, Jordan, and Clémence 
were “taken in charge” by Monique R. (history and geography teacher), who 
described these three pupils as an “emergency group”. She decided in mid- 
October “not to let go of them until they gave up the idea of video games for 
a more feasible subject”. In a very authoritarian tone and within five to seven 
minutes, she steers them towards another subject: starting with video games, 
she directs them towards the question of violence, then racism and propa- 
ganda, and since she considers that the propaganda of the Nazi regime is too 
complicated to deal with, she suggests that they deal with the Vichy regime 
propaganda and refers them to the history textbooks. 


A heterodox appropriation of the dispositifs geared at achieving 
autonomy 


Other pupils engaged in a “heterodox appropriation” (Millet & Thin, 2012) of 
the TPE sessions in the sense that they wished above all to do research “for 
themselves”, without taking part in the process of explanation and demonstra- 
tion that was implicitly required of them. They are very involved in the disposi- 
tif without necessarily perceiving that the aim is above all to put into words 
their personal reflection or research process, rather than to “really” produce 
knowledge. Their approach consists in adopting an “ethico-practical” aim and 
not a secondary or aesthetic aim (Bourdieu, 1980; Lahire, 2021). Such a pos- 
ture can be found in two cases. Some people wish to defend a point of view that 
directly affects them in their social life. For example, Jeanne (father employed 
by local authorities, mother working in rental management) wanted to work 
on the theme of “work and alienation” because she considered this subject to 
be “close to her concerns” (“I talked to my mother about it, frankly she thought 
it was good. And since we hear about work every evening...” ). Julie (lives alone 
with a mother who is a painter), who was influenced by her experience in a 
vocational high school in “fashion” which made her aware of the low wages in 
the industry, wanted to work on “economic slavery in contemporary societies”. 
Others wish to engage in an experimental approach to obtain “real” answers to 
their questions. Such is the case of three pupils who are passionate about aero- 
nautics and want to build a rocket or three high-level athletes who want to 
research the effects of overtraining. This approach could be described as 
“autonomous” since the pupils themselves find a topic and want to conduct 
research on it. Simply because no narrative is crafted upon it, it escapes the 
control of teachers and can be called an “invisible autonomy” in the eyes of the 
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school institution. In the end, either these groups are reorganized, in the same 
way as groups deemed to have no ideas, or they set themselves aside to conduct 
their research away from the teachers, for as long as possible, without asking 
themselves how to eventually present their work. 


Socially and academically differentiated postures 


Table 9.1 groups together the three aforementioned cases, which we shall call 
“frequent exchanges centred on ideas”, “occasional exchanges centred on con- 
trol” and “work done ‘by oneself”” and enables us to situate them in the social 
and academic landscape of the 272 pupils observed. Table 9.1 presents the 
general average of the junior high and high school pupils (out of 20 points), a 
“social score” allowing us to assess their social origin, the frequency of 
exchanges with the teachers during the TPE sessions, the frequency with 
which the pupils mobilized extracurricular resources to propose a project, how 
linked the subject was to school curricula, how easily they chose the subject, 


and how “original” or “ordinary” it was according to the teachers. 


TABLE 9.1 Socio-academic indicators in relation to pupils’ TPE results (n = 272)! 


Frequent Occasional Work done by 
exchanges with exchanges with oneself 
teachers teachers 
Academic performance (average 14.1 13.1 13.0 
grade) in secondary school 
(/20 points) 
Parents’ social score 0.4 0 -0.4 
Extracurricular resources 0.7 -0.1 -0.1 
mobilized in TPE 
Link between TPE subjectand -0.2 0.2 -0.4 
school curriculum 
Easy choice of TPE topic 0.5 -0.1 -0.1 
Topic often dealt with (-) or 0.7 -0.1 -0.3 


rarely dealt with (+) 


Note for reading the chart: Pupils who exchange frequently with their teachers have an overall 
average school performance index of 14.1/20 in lower and upper secondary school, while their 
synthetic index of social origin is the highest of the three pupil categories (0.4). 


! The synthetic indicators in the table are score variables. The parents’ score is based on the occu- 
pation of both parents and the other variables (extracurricular resources, topic’s choice, original- 
ity of topics) are based on an analytic evaluation of the 272 pupils’ TPE productions. For each 
production, each variable was rated on a scale number and these numbers have been trans- 
formed as centre-reduced values (zero mean and standard deviation = 1) for easier comparisons 
between different variables. It explains why the values are near 0. An exception, the performance 
indicator is composed of the pupils’ average results (of 20 points) during the secondary school. 
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The differences shown in Table 9.1 could be explained by extracurricular 
reasons, such as the cultural capital (Bourdieu, 1979) acquired at home: pupils 
who choose the most “original” subjects could be considered to do so because 
of their cultural practices because they frequently go to cultural or artistic 
places (Octobre et al., 2010), which enables them to come up with subjects. 
Conversely, other pupils could be seen as unable to formulate original ideas 
because they live in families that are culturally “deficient” (Thin, 1998). 
However, we must steer clear of a “miserabilist” interpretation (Grignon & 
Passeron, 1989) according to which this alleged lack of ideas or originality 
would be the result of a cultural or linguistic deficiency among working-class 
families. On the contrary, the institutional and social frameworks set up by the 
dispositif are responsible for allowing or preventing certain pupils from han- 
dling these different types of discourse, either orally or in their productions 
(Labov, 1978). Autonomy, commitment, or originality are not qualities that 
are “already there”, intrinsic to the pupils, but they are built into the pedagog- 
ical exchanges, even the most informal ones, beyond the first sessions aimed at 
finding a topic. 


Work during the sessions 


During the following sessions, from November to January, the level and type 
of pedagogical support greatly depended upon the demonstration of auton- 
omy and commitment that the pupils were able to muster during the first 
sessions. The conversations are focused either on cognitive tasks or on the 
control of the work being done and even if the two are not exclusive of each 
other, this still has an impact on the amount of support given during the 
research and on the scripting of argumentation, as well as on the style of writ- 
ing and the degree of elusiveness granted or not to the pupils. 


The co-construction of knowledge or control of academic 
commitment 


If pupils have been able to formulate and verbalize “good ideas” and show 
proof of self-control in planning their work, then teachers consider that it is 
not necessary to check on them, remind them of deadlines, or control their 
logbooks. This does not mean, however, that they do not interact with them: 
on the contrary, they go and see them to remain informed of the progress of 
their work, or simply out of curiosity. But since they do not feel obliged to 
control or supervise them, they take advantage of these moments to “play the 
game” of reflection about subjects that are of interest to them, and without 
meaning to, they co-construct the reflection and production with the pupils. 
They often think aloud, give their opinion, and dole out bibliographical refer- 
ences or methodological advice. Such is the case, for example, of Guillaume 
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(math teacher), who is a computer programming enthusiast and who, during 
each session, spends between 10 and 15 minutes with a group of four pupils 
who have decided to model the spread of the Ebola virus by creating an algo- 
rithm. Such supervision provided to the pupils who are considered to be the 
most autonomous reinforces their commitment to their work since they not 
only receive very specific work or reading advice but also know that each week 
they can discuss the progress of their work with their teachers. 

On the other hand, for the groups that failed to come up with an interesting 
topic, the nature of the conversations is different. Because of the very general 
topics linked to the school curriculum that they are obliged to deal with (such 
as the propaganda press under Pétain), their work essentially consists in com- 
piling factual elements from textbooks or internet sites, in order to elaborate 
their project. However, this does not encourage teachers to “think” with them: 
they know perfectly well the subjects dealt with since they are part of the school 
curriculum and consider this work to be “repetitive” and “boring”, even though 
they are the ones who have proposed the subjects for the pupils. In this con- 
text, exchanges between pupils and teachers are quite rare, and when they do 
take place, they focus primarily on checking and verifying the work done, 
respecting the timetable, the number of pages written in the logbook, and the 
absence of “cheating” signs or copying and pasting; in short, a whole range of 
“Taylorian skills” based on respecting procedures (Anderson-Levitt et al., 
2017) but which do not make it possible for the cognitive and cultural ele- 
ments expected in TPE to be explicit. The teachers also provide very little 
bibliographical information that could be useful to the pupils because they are 
not interested in the subject and because they consider the documentary 
research as primarily a “test”. There was little encouragement to analyse the 
texts found by the pupils, who needed to be guided in this work, nor did they 
explain how to use them or how to discriminate between the types of sources. 

The way Pierre F. (history-geography teacher) describes how he reorgan- 
ized the work of Maxime (father blue-collar worker, mother salesperson) and 
Tony (father bar manager, mother nurse) illustrates this process. Both pupils 
were working on the American civil rights movement. Not really knowing 
what was expected of them, they observed their classmates working on books 
and manuals, and deduced that the “game” in TPE must consist in dealing 
with texts, something they did not usually do in class. Thus, they found an 
article written in English* and spent a considerable amount of time painstak- 
ingly trying to translate it, without really understanding the purpose of the 
task. Pierre F., who was already not very enthusiastic about a subject that he 
considered “repetitive” and “not very original”, went to see Maxime and Tony 
at the beginning of the session and saw them translating the article. He did not 
give them any indication or tell them that they were wasting their time. It was 
only three weeks later that, faced with the predictable failure of these two 
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pupils, Pierre F. decided this group was “not making any progress”. Besides, 
the two pupils did not respect the instructions because they were gearing up 
for a “presentation” that is not valued in the framework of TPE: 


So I see them during the first session all alone: they had only one maga- 
zine, in English, and they go about translating it. And there are two of 
them! And after two hours I ask them “what have you done?” — “Well, we 
are translating!” After three weeks, we ask them to come around for an 
interview, we asked them “now you’re going to tell us where you are at”. 
They came, without so much as a piece of paper, without a pen. And when 
they explained to us what they had done, it basically boiled down to: “I/ 
Martin Luther King, and II/ Malcolm X”! I said, “No, boys, that’s a pres- 
entation, it’s not a problem statement!” 

(Pierre F., history-geography teacher, November 25, 2013) 


The groups who wish to carry out scientific experiments “for themselves” 
come up against other material or logistical difficulties, also linked to the weak 
supervision of TPE projects. Indeed, since it is a “dispositif requiring auton- 
omy”, teachers consider that it is up to the pupils to define and carry out 
experiments. However, throughout their schooling, the former have only 
been faced with scientific experiments scripted for pedagogical purposes 
(Bonnéry, 2009), without managing the logistical dimension, and in any case, 
the pedagogical configuration of the TPE sessions does not allow them to 
engage in such an approach. Indeed, the teachers have to supervise too many 
groups simultaneously, the lab assistants cannot order all the material neces- 
sary to “really” carry out each experiment, and besides, the pupils lack the 
technical and scientific knowledge necessary to anticipate how the experiment 
will be carried out and to interpret the results: 


This is the kind of group...it was “we’d like to do this, we’d like you to help 
with the protocol” They got to the physics lab, they never had anything 
planned, so they asked the lab assistants to bring them what they needed, 
and that’s it...now we have objective elements to say that they didn’t...[...] 
well, we try to tell them nicely, but they don’t listen to the advice we give. 
For example, we told them to take a cardboard box and try to determine 
the volume of the object thanks to the waves, which is what happens when 
you do a pregnancy ultrasound. And they never wanted to do it. So, all they 
did was pass stuff around [waves] but it was pointless! 

(Paul G., earth and life science teacher, interview, April 24, 2015) 


The teachers expect, above all, an intellectual approach in planning the exper- 
iments and consider that if logistical problems interfere with the research 
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process, it is because of the “lack of autonomy” (organizational side) of the 
pupils, combined with a “lack of hindsight” (cognitive side) in thinking. More 
fundamentally, the desire to conduct a “real” experiment betrays the fact that 
these pupils misunderstand the implicit expectations of TPE projects: they 
want to put forward a practical mastery of the “concrete” and not a scholastic 
staging of the “pseudo-concrete” expected within the school environment 
(Baudelot & Establet, 1971, p. 143). 


Are pupils exempted from mastering school knowledge? 


The proofs of autonomy given during the first sessions finally determine the 
level and nature of academic expectations applying to the pupils. Those who 
were able to formulate a “good” topic at the beginning of the year are pre- 
sumed, without having to demonstrate it, to be “good” pupils. Comforted by 
the commitment or originality they showed at the beginning of the year, 
teachers never ask these pupils to “do research” to prove their mastery of 
academic knowledge. On the contrary, they come up with bibliographical ref- 
erences considered not as sources of information or constituted knowledge 
but as literary, artistic, or current affairs material that should be analysed. 

This assumption that they have academic mastery is reinforced by the fact 
that during the TPE sessions, pupils never have to precisely mobilize the 
knowledge they are supposed to master: since teachers do not expect proof of 
this, they allow and encourage them to adopt a “non-academic”, “personal” 
writing style, to find their “style”: 


Three literary track pupils came up with the idea of writing the love letters that 
WW/1 soldiers with facial injuries send to their wives, at first without talking to 
their history-geography and literature teachers. With the help of a member of 
the group’s brother, who is a screenwriter, they write these letters and practice 
acting them out during their TPE hours. At the beginning of the reading, 
Monique R. (history-geography teacher), Rachel M. (philosophy teacher) 
and Claudie A. (literature teacher) were very interested in the story. Monique 
comes and listens very carefully. Monique sits at the table of the three pupils, 
does not give advice but asks questions. With a certain emphasis, she takes up, 
verbalizes and validates the process, punctuating the reading with repeated 
encouragement, “yes, yes, good, very good, that’s very good”. The other 
teachers echo this encouragement. 

(Logbook, November 29, 2013, Literary Track pupils) 


These three pupils are allowed to handle a certain type of discourse deemed 
“expressive,” to write those love letters at the same time as that they are allowed 
to forego conducting historical research on World War I. Even so, the evasive 
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reference to facts suggests that they have a grasp of the historical context even 
though they are never asked to do so, either during the session or when pre- 
senting their work. Similarly, the work of a group of pupils making an animated 
film depicting a soldier in a pasteboard setting is highly appreciated by their 
teacher, even though their logbook shows that they did no documentary 
research: 


So there was a symbiosis between the art work and the story. They came to 
ask me how to represent the Nazis, so I told them why not represent them 
simply by the sound of boots, music...they did that with modelling clay. 
They made the battle of Stalingrad with pieces of cardboard, it was 
magnificent. 

(Interview with Monique R., history-geography teacher) 


More generally, these pupils are allowed to interpret and test hypotheses and 
are never suspected of cheating or not playing the game. Thus, they can easily 
take up arguments found in the course of their research and extrapolate a few 
situations to make assertions about reality, even if they remain very approxi- 
mate. Three science track pupils, for example, rely upon their mastery of nar- 
rative skills to draw general conclusions about the physiological conditions 
that make it possible to have strength when serving a ball at tennis: they simply 
stage a few photos and radar measurements, combined with elements copied 
from the internet, but do not provide any proof of causality. This type of dis- 
course is often implicitly normative and relies upon rhetorical and graphic 
techniques (use of graphs, photos, captions, or comics), suggesting mastery of 
academic knowledge, without ever proving it. This has an effect on the writing 
style since with the successive authorizations given to them by the teachers, 
these pupils who are deemed to be “inspired” and “lively”, are also authorized 
to develop a type of discourse that allows them to “be right” without demon- 
strating mastery of school knowledge. 

Conversely, the pupils judged to be “not so autonomous” at the beginning 
of the year are required to demonstrate their mastery of academic knowledge. 
Considering that the spontaneous approach of these pupils is not sufficient to 
deal with the various materials or concrete topics in TPE, the teachers ask them 
to do research before being allowed to give an opinion or to demonstrate their 
“style”. Simply in the absence of methodological guidance, this work turns into 
a vast enterprise of copying generic ideas and factual knowledge, which is nev- 
ertheless necessary to produce a minimum of work. The conversations with the 
teachers hinge again on control and supervision rather than on advice, hinder- 
ing the possibility for these groups to test themselves in writing that was con- 
sidered personal (“We’re not allowed to copy and paste! We are obliged 
sometimes to take ideas but we have to rephrase them”). In the end, these 
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groups take responsibility for their own “lack of ideas”, “lack of desire”, “lack of 
inspiration”, and yield to the idea that their work does not resemble the “great 
stuff” that their peers are doing, even though in fact they have often done more 
documented work, and more autonomously so, than the most valued groups. 

Table 9.2 presents four variables that make it possible to objectify the effects 
of these different types of supervision on the final production and the way it is 
assessed. The pupils with the most supervision in the TPEs, who were also the 
best pupils and the most socially endowed, were also the ones who most often 
resorted to humour, pastiche, or parody. They use their logbooks as a means 
to do work, not as a means for teachers to check if their work was done. But 
above all, these pupils are clearly judged to be the most “original” (score of 1.2 
as opposed to -0.1 or -0.3 for pupils with little supervision or working “by 
themselves”), and they obtain the best grade by far for their TPE project with 
an average of 18.3/20, as opposed to 13.5 and 13.4/20, respectively, for the 
other two student profiles. 

The pupils who have the social, academic, and cultural resources to be 
autonomous during the first sessions benefit, paradoxically, from a framework 
that enables them to better meet the explicit expectations of the TPEs, to learn 
to produce the type of discourse expected of them, enabling them to prove 


TABLE 9.2 Socio-scholastic indicators and pupils’ TPE results (n = 272)! 


Frequent Occasional Work done by 
exchanges with exchanges with oneself 
teachers teachers 
Academic performance (average 14.1 13.1 13.0 
grade) on secondary school (/20 
points) 
Social score for parents 0.4 0 -0.4 
“Style”, humour, pastiche, parody 0.9 -0.1 -0.5 
Evaluation of “originality” by the 1.2 -0.1 -0.3 
teachers 
Grade received in TPE (/20 points) 18.3 13.5 13.4 


Note for reading the chart: Pupils who frequently exchange with their teachers are the ones who 
most often use humour (0.9), and who are most often valued for their originality (1.2); these 
pupils obtain an average grade of 18.3/20 in TPE. 


! The synthetic indicators in the table are score variables. The parents’ score is based on the occu- 
pation of both parents and the other variables (“style”, humour, evaluation of “originality” by 
teachers) are based on an analytic evaluation of the 272 pupils’ TPE productions. For each 
production, each variable was rated on a scale number and these numbers have been trans- 
formed as centre-reduced values (zero mean and standard deviation = 1) for easier comparisons 
between different variables. It explains why the values are near 0. An exception, the performance 
indicator is composed of the pupils’ average results (of 20 points) during the secondary school. 
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that they are “different” and “original” in their approach and contents, in 
addition to obtaining better results. 


Conclusion 


Thus, in this type of arrangement, the injunction to autonomy paradoxically 
conceals a socially and academically differentiated supervision by the teachers 
which is sometimes very strong. The most socially and academically privileged 
pupils end up being the most strongly supervised ones in the cognitive dimen- 
sion of the work and thus they learn to be both “committed” to the work and 
“original” in their productions. Conversely, for pupils who are academically 
weaker and come from working-class backgrounds, these “dispositifs for auton- 
omy” are also dispositifs meant for testing academic commitment, at the same 
time as they are very faintly supervised from the cognitive point of view. This first 
conclusion supports the research that has shown since the 1960s that implicit 
pedagogy and the implementation of activities without explicit goals increase 
social differences in learning and tend to essentialize so-called personal qualities 
in pupils (Bautier, 2005; Bernstein, 1975; Bonnéry, 2007; Deauvieau, 2009). 

However, these systems do not only create differentiation in relation to 
knowledge or learning that is “already there”: they are also places where a whole 
range of knowledge, ways of formulating ideas, writing and reporting on daily 
experiences, current events, cultural practices or leisure activities are created, 
where pupils must be capable of showing curiosity (and arousing that of teach- 
ers) in a large number of areas, without, however, providing an “expert” vision 
on them. However, as we have seen in the course of this study, these rhetorical 
and scriptural techniques are not “socially weightless”: they are forged by the 
most socially and culturally endowed teachers who use these dispositifs to “break 
the routine” of the lessons and to mobilize and put forward their cultural capi- 
tal, and by the pupils who also have a high level of cultural, academic and social 
capital. In this sense, the academic learning produced and transmitted within 
these dispositifs creates social differentiation because of the pedagogical work 
that is carried out there but also because it transforms knowledge. 


Notes 


1 This chapter, including the citations from texts and interviews, was translated by 
Elisabeth Lamothe. 

2 The numerical data are centered-reduced, with the exception of the TPE grades 
and school averages, which are left at 20 points for better readability. This operation 
consists in transforming each series of values so as to obtain a zero mean and a 
standard deviation of 1. This process explains the small amplitude of the data but 
offers the advantage of making it possible to compare variables. 

3 All names are pseudonyms. 

4 Let us remember that they are francophone pupils. 
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INSIDE THE “COCOON” OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION CLASSES. WHEN AUTONOMY 
SERVES AS A GOLD STANDARD FOR 
REORIENTING PUPILS 


Laurent Bovey 


Transforming schools in order to make them more inclusive is now on the 
agenda of most educational systems (UNESCO, 2016).! Such a situation 
obtains in the Canton of Vaud in Switzerland, which is currently undergoing a 
so-called inclusive reform of its education system by encouraging schools to 
close special education classes and to include and retain as many pupils as possi- 
ble in regular classes (DFJC, 2019). This reform involves a reorganization of 
the dispositifs made available to students designated as having special educa- 
tional needs and thus impacts their schooling. The aforementioned reform also 
changes the work of special education teachers, who are expected to devote 
more time to the detection of learning difficulties and to the selection of pupils. 
My doctoral work (Bovey, 2022) seeks to demonstrate that in order to be rein- 
tegrated into a regular classroom, special education pupils have to meet certain 
academic criteria, but above all, they must prove that they master soft skills such 
as patience, emotional control, and autonomy. This research focuses on the 
selection process resorted to by special education teachers to decide which stu- 
dents may go back to a regular classroom and which ones should remain in 
special education classes or schools. This chapter is specifically dedicated to 
showing how autonomy is used as a standard and a selection criterion. 

This paper is divided into five sections. The first section presents the context 
of the Vaud canton and the organization of schooling for pupils designated as 
having special education needs. The second section tackles the theoretical 
framework and the research methodology this chapter is based on. The third 
section focuses on the “cocoon” image associated with special education classes 
among most school actors. These classes are said to allow pupils to work with- 
out pressure, to learn better in smaller groups, and to be spared the hardships 
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of academic competition. I will show that since the implementation of the 
so-called inclusive school reform, the dispositifs associated with special educa- 
tion are far from being cocoons, but actually make the pupils face the chal- 
lenge of selection again. The term “dispositif? used in this chapter is meant to 
include all places or forms of support sharing the common characteristic of 
having “a capacity to inflect the usual school norm characterized by the simul- 
taneous presence of schoolchildren and of a teacher in the given space of the 
classroom” (Barrére, 2013, p. 100). The dispositifs offer an “alternative” to the 
usual functioning of the school, by allowing for changes in traditional teaching 
practices (Kherroubi, 2004) and modifying the teacher’s tasks (Cauterman & 
Daunay, 2010). Using the example of Sylvain, a pupil who was being consid- 
ered for placement in a more competitive class, the fourth section discusses the 
work of preparation done by special education teachers to enable pupils to 
return to a regular classroom. The pupils’ autonomy proves to be an essential 
criterion used to assess whether or not they may be reintegrated and forms the 
basis of the “work of self-transformation” (Darmon, 2016; our translation) 
which is required of them. The fifth section presents the case of Esmeralda, a 
pupil bound for a future career in special education, who attempted to defeat 
the educational prognosis by refusing the school’s authority, so as to undertake 
vocational training of her own choosing. I shall provide an analysis of the 
education system’s negative reactions to what could be considered a demon- 
stration of autonomy. Finally, my conclusion will return to the double statu- 
tory constraint to which schoolchildren in special education are now subjected 
and to the hold that such arrangements have on the most vulnerable pupils 
and young people. 


Context: the school system in the Vaud canton 


In spite of the agreement signed in 2007 by its 26 cantons to align educa- 
tional practices, the Swiss federalist system entails cantonal sovereignty over 
such issues. Differences in curricula, disparities in the vocabulary resorted to, 
and the manner of counting special education pupils make it difficult to inter- 
pret statistics and complicate comparisons between cantons. The choice of the 
context of the Canton of Vaud? makes for an interesting field of research 
because it is characterized by a separative and selective* heritage on the one 
hand and by the wish to set up an inclusive school system on the other hand, 
notably through a reform reorganizing the special education system (DFJC, 
2019). The Vaud school system thus finds itself at the heart of schooling and 
guidance issues for the children designated by the institution as having special 
educational needs. Each school (they total 93 throughout the canton) enjoys 
some leeway to function and manage its budget, and it may set up its own 
support and tutoring system for schoolchildren designated as having special 
educational needs. 
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In Vaud, schooling is compulsory for 11 years, from the first year of primary 
school to the 11th year (marking the end of secondary school). At the end of 
grade 8, students are selected and assigned to one of two tracks depending on 
their grade point average: the pre-“Gymnase” track* (VP) welcomes the best 
pupils on the academic level. These students will then be able to study for the 
maturité certificate and then move on to tertiary level studies (university, 
higher education); the general track (VG) welcomes pupils slated to attend 
general or business schools or to begin vocational training (called “apprentice- 
ship”*). In addition to the regular school system, there are many special edu- 
cational dispositifs: special classes which are administratively linked to schools 
but where pupils are physically separated, or special schools that take in school- 
children “whose condition requires special training, particularly because of an 
illness or a mental, psychic, physical, sensory or instrumental disability”. There 
are also many dispositifs in place to support pupils within the regular schooling 
system: “interstitial” dispositifs (referring to establishments meant to host 
schoolchildren on an ad hoc basis for certain subjects) or tutoring dispositifs 
set up in the classroom by special education teachers or integration assistants. 
Figure 10.1 shows the statistics for pupils placed in a special education pro- 
gramme at the start of the 2019-2020 school year. 

Following the international incentive to promote an inclusive education 
system (Armstrong et al., 2016), the Canton of Vaud, like other regions of the 
world, has changed the mode of operation of its school system. By virtue of 
the laws and commitments of the canton, integrative solutions are privileged 
over separative situations. In fact, in recent years, a large number of special 


Ordinary i Integration into 
: measures |! a regular class 
Specialized : and i with special 
schools ‘interstitial H education 
\ dispositifs ! measures 
1,684* 1,446* 2,000** 2,012* 
(1.9%) (1.6%) (2.2%) (2.2%) 


FIGURE 10.1 Percentage of pupils according to the special education system at the 
start of the 2019-2020 school year (Canton of Vaud — Switzerland). 


* Official data from the Department of Education of the Canton de Vaud. 
** Estimates based on questionnaires sent to school principals. 
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education classes have been closed or reorganized to allow as many pupils as 
possible to return to a regular class with special help. 


Theoretical framework and methodology 


This chapter is based upon the doctoral research I conducted between 2018 
and 2020 amongst special education teachers and schoolchildren in the 
Canton of Vaud. Adopting an ethnographic approach, I conducted observa- 
tion sessions and “informal interviews” (Skinner, 2012) over a period of two 
years in different special education environments (special education classes, 
special education schools, integration into regular classes, etc.). The objective 
was to understand how, under the effect of inclusive policies, special education 
dispositifs impacted the pupils’ schooling and reconfigured the professional 
realm of special education. In addition to those observation sessions, a ques- 
tionnaire was sent to school principals to identify the measures put in place in 
the canton; besides, semi-structured interviews with parents, school principals, 
and special education officials were conducted. 

The analysis of this material is based upon the sociology of special education 
(Tomlinson, 2012) and the sociology of school dispositifs targeting the assess- 
ment of “organizational in-betweenness” and “institutional fragmentation” 
(Barrère, 2013, 2014) manifested by the existence of those dispositifs. From an 
interactionist perspective, my work accounts for the different turning points 
along the pupils’ “moral careers” (Goftman, 1963) by seeking to understand 
what strategies they mobilize to keep their place and how they experience 
separation or reintegration. How do pupils understand these transitions? What 
status changes do schoolchildren experience during their schooling? How do 
they handle these different statuses (i.e., being a pupil from a special education 
class and being a “normal” pupil)? What leverage, if any, do they enjoy? 

My dissertation also analyses the influence of dispositifs on the work of spe- 
cial education teachers and the reshuffling undergone by the profession in 
recent years: what effects do these dispositifs have on interprofessional collabo- 
ration? What tasks do special education teachers perform? The analysis of my 
observations led me to focus on how teachers “shape” their teaching strategies 
to help pupils and to create a positive “atmosphere” I chose to call a “cocoon”, 
that is to say, a special and separate space supposed to protect pupils from aca- 
demic competition. 


From the cocoon to getting back to work 


The recent reforms of the Vaud school system aiming at a more inclusive educa- 
tion have changed the landscape of the existing educational dispositifs, particularly 
by accelerating the closing of the special education classes that are still in opera- 
tion. Those classes have a bad reputation; they are perceived by the pupils, the 
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teachers, and the public as “ghettos” (Oberholzer, 2005) bringing together in 
one place all the schoolchildren considered to have behavioural or academic prob- 
lems. The pupils who attend these classes hardly ever reach graduation and are less 
likely to begin vocational training later on (Eckhart et al., 2011). Paradoxically, 
special classes are also viewed by teachers and principals as “cocoons” that protect 
pupils from academic competition and stigmatization. The idea that special classes 
constitute a protective bubble was and still is widely held by the actors of the field 
(teachers, specialists, school boards). Thanks to those classes and their limited 
number of pupils, specialized teachers find the space and time to provide guidance 
and support to pupils whom they consider to be “mistreated” by the school sys- 
tem, to respect their learning rhythm, to remotivate them, and to restore their 
self-esteem and self-confidence (Pelgrims, 2003). In all the dispositifs I encoun- 
tered, guidance and individualized tutoring make up an important part of the 
activity carried out by special education teachers. In my fieldwork, the care 
involved in the work (Tronto, 1998) manifests itself through the significant 
amount of time devoted to informal discussions about the children’s school expe- 
rience and private life, and also through linguistic and physical proximity. Special 
education teachers, for example, touch pupils more than their colleagues do in 
regular schools, thus overlooking the rules of professional “distance” and disre- 
garding the potential accusations of sexual abuse that have plagued the education 
profession in recent years (Herman, 2007). 

The twofold goal of separating pupils to protect them (the cocoon principle) 
and maintaining the competitiveness of mainstream classrooms (the separation 
principle) has been used in many countries to legitimize the implementation of 
structural differentiation, for much of the 20th century (Winzer, 2009). 
Following the introduction of inclusive policies in the 2000s, some of the spe- 
cial education classes were transformed into interstitial education dispositifs (see 
Figure 10.1) characterized by a time limit placed on how long pupils may 
attend these classes (one or two years) to prevent them from being sidelined. 
Such arrangements are more “porous” in that they allow students to study 
certain subjects in regular classes in order to facilitate their eventual reintegra- 
tion. In short, special classes are no longer seen as alternative schooling arrange- 
ments in which pupils can spend their entire school years but are designed to 
serve more as temporary “airlocks” in which pupils await a new placement. 
These changes, therefore, have a significant impact on the school career of the 
students. Other special education classes have closed, and children have been 
reintegrated into regular classes with specialized tutoring. 

These changes also have an impact on the way special education teachers 
support pupils. In addition to the fact that some teachers now work in regular 
classrooms (with the associated challenges of integration, negotiation, and 
collaboration) or in more flexible settings, the teachers’ work has changed. A 
large part of the activity of special education teachers is now devoted to the 
selection of pupils: since reintegration is conditional, it is their responsibility to 
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determine who can go back to a regular class and who must enrol in a special 
education school. Using the information contained in the pupils’ “file” (assess- 
ments, diagnoses, observations, grades), the special education teachers select 
the most promising pupils and prepare them, making sure they have a chance 
to succeed in their temporary placement’ in a regular class and eventually stay 
in it. Far from being a cocoon separate from the norms that apply to the reg- 
ular classroom, special education dispositifs now “test” (Martuccelli, 2006) 
students by submitting them again to the academic competition from which 
they had been removed a few months or years earlier. 


The case of Sylvain: A facade of autonomy 


Special education teachers are responsible for preparing pupils to return to the 
regular classroom. We shall now turn to this work of preparation. It is indeed 
possible to understand, through the way in which teachers prepare, drill, coach, 
and lecture pupils, the stakes that the regular classroom represents for special 
education teachers. Their concern is to make sure that the students they send to 
a regular classroom on a try-out period are able to cope and manage on their 
own. Their reputation is at stake. Special education teachers thus put the pupils 
back to work and set up new goals for them to succeed in the placement. These 
“takeovers” (Durler, 2015) interestingly reveal that the expectations of the reg- 
ular classroom become the norm, including for pupils who have been separated 
from it and who supposedly should not be subjected to it. In this way, intersti- 
tial arrangements constitute a test for pupils who must (once again) prove, at 
the risk of failing, that they possess the personal “qualities” necessary to attend 
a regular class. Among the skills worked on and assessed by teachers, we find 
classic academic skills such as mastering the multiplication tables in mathematics 
or the basics of conjugation in French. Other behavioural skills are worked on 
such as the ability to remain calm and to keep silent for a given period of time 
or to muster persistence when faced with a task. Among these skills, demon- 
strating that one is capable of carrying out school tasks alone is an important 
criterion taking up much importance in the teachers’ discourse. Autonomy is a 
central assessment criterion, a “gold standard” to decide of a pupil’s new orien- 
tation. In several of the classes I observed in the course of my research, the 
special education teachers sought to develop their pupils’ autonomy, a skill most 
often defined as being able to carry out a required task alone but also being able 
to “control oneself” on behavioural and emotional levels. Interstitial dispositif 
teachers often reorganize the space and the syllabus to have pupils study in 
workshops during which they can complete worksheets or activities on their 
own (the solutions or answers are freely available). A large number of games to 
be played independently are available in these classrooms. In many of them, 
there are also devices designed to manage emotions or behaviour, all geared to 
making students more responsible and helping them gain self-control. The wish 
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to develop student autonomy can also be traced in the teachers’ discourse. The 
example that follows is taken from an observation made in a special education 
class numbering eight pupils experiencing significant academic difficulties (they 
were described to me by their teacher as suffering either from a language disor- 
der, a personality disorder, or a developmental delay). The pupils were enrolled 
for a maximum of two years before being redirected to other pedagogical ser- 
vices. One student, Sylvain,? had reached the end of the two-year term in this 
class and had just learned that he was eligible for a try-out period in another 
special class with a higher level. This try-out, and the prospect of reintegration 
into a regular class the following school year, changed the way the teacher talked 
to him, essentially when it came to the topic of his behaviour in class. The com- 
parison established by the teacher between Sylvain and his peers sheds light on 
what is expected of students bound for a more integrative system. 


The special needs teacher, Ms. Wicht, indicates that she is more or less 
tolerant with the students. By way of comparison, she shows me another 
student, Celil, and explains to me: “He is hyperactive and cannot control 
himself, it is a miracle that he should stay put now, in a moment he might 
be crawling on the floor. I can’t punish Cecil like him all the time because 
he has no self-control whereas I have to be much more demanding with 
Sylvain because he’s going on a try-out placement in another class soon”. 


(Excerpt from field diary) 


The fact that the teacher adjusts her level of tolerance depending on which 
student is involved is not an isolated phenomenon. The comparison between 
Sylvain and Celil is interesting. According to the teacher, Sylvain can (and 
should) control himself (and is therefore punishable), while Celil cannot. This 
type of distinction is comparable to what can be observed in other fields, and 
in particular in socio-educational institutions catering to people with intellec- 
tual disabilities. The staff distinguishes between residents who “control” their 
gestures and those who make inappropriate or violent gestures because of 
their disability. As far as the latter are concerned, professionals take it upon 
themselves to hold the disability responsible for their actions. By contrast, 
residents who are deemed to be responsible for their actions are morally con- 
demned and punished (Bovey & Kuehni, 2019). 

On several occasions during the time I spent observing the class, the teacher 
would rebuke Sylvain for his behaviour: “Sylvain, stop chattering, I can assure 
you that it won’t be tolerated in the other class”. The remarks also applied to 
learning: “Sylvain, you have to work alone and concentrate, it’s important 
when you’re over there”. These remarks sound much like what Héloïse Durler 
(2015, p. 89) calls “lectures” or “takeovers” by teachers. While these lectures 
are meant to signify to the pupil that there are differences in expectations and 
levels between the two classes, they also denote a concern that the pupil may 
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not be well prepared or adequate during their try-out period, a tell-tale sign 
that the teacher prepared her pupils poorly. For Ms. Wicht, the challenge is 
also to demonstrate to sceptical teachers at her school that the reintegration of 
her pupils is possible. The teacher devised a specific emergency programme for 
Sylvain: games which, according to her, make it possible to work on autonomy 
skills and more difficult math exercises. The objective is that he should be able 
to manage on his own when he is on placement so as not to overburden the 
teacher hosting him, the risk being that the latter, feeling overburdened by 
Sylvain’s presence, might give negative feedback on the placement and refuse 
to keep him in his class. It is therefore necessary to make sure that Sylvain will 
be as discreet as possible. During my fieldwork, several teachers mentioned the 
fact that moral skills and behaviour are more important than the pupil’s aca- 
demic level.? Ms. Wicht is less concerned about his academic performance 
than about his attitude in class: “He takes off other children’s hats, puts pencils 
in the hood of their coats, touches the bottom of his classmates”. The teacher 
was worried that Sylvain would stand out. 

Thanks to the observation of Sylvain’s situation and to other similar situa- 
tions analysed during my fieldwork, it is possible to make several remarks. 

First of all, it should be noted that the deficiencies and weaknesses which 
had been identified in the pupils’ learning abilities earlier in their schooling 
(lack of autonomy, concentration problems, etc.) and that had tipped the 
scales in favour of placement in special education structures! were resorted to 
again by the teachers"? as assessment criteria to identify potential “candidates” 
for reintegration into a regular class. In these situations, “student autonomy 
is both an objective and a demand, the problem often arising from the inver- 
sion of this temporality” (Maulini & Erceylan, 2020, p. 2). When it is thus 
prescribed and worked on in an urgent manner by special education teachers, 
autonomy serves more as an evaluation tool for selection than as a learning 
objective. 

Secondly, autonomy is reduced to its narrowest definition here: it amounts 
to ensuring that students remain quiet and do not demand that teachers pay 
attention to them. The goal is to “fit in” during the try-out period without 
disturbing anyone. The teachers accept pupils who face challenges, but above 
all they want them to be “quiet”. This figure of the “ideal client” (Becker, 
1952) raises questions about how to support reintegrated pupils, what teach- 
ers expect of them, and the “ghost” role they would like them to play. The 
autonomy demanded of pupils serves only short-term interests, amounting to 
a facade of autonomy that seems very far removed from the objectives of 
freedom of action and emancipation that a more global autonomy or the 
development of social and political skills (or agency) would ensure. We see 
that the work involved to develop student autonomy is meant to fulfil the 
objective of maintaining school order through mechanisms labelled “work on 
the self” (Giuliani, 2020). 
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Despite the school’s inclusive intentions, we observe that the teachers seek 
above all to transform pupils so that they can adapt and strive in a reintegration 
situation, not to transform the environment (which is the cornerstone of the 
inclusive school system, cf. Armstrong et al., 2016) to allow for the inclusion 
of students who do not correspond to school norms. It is therefore (always) 
up to the students to adapt in order to meet the standards of the regular class. 
The work involved to prepare the students can be read as “make-up” work. 
Because they are drilled to keep quiet, then the conception of autonomy here 
appears to be superficial and akin to the fabrication of a “sham” pupil meant 
to hide their true “nature” or identity. This “fraud” gives the impression that 
the special education teachers are concealing the true nature of their pupils, as 
one would conceal the origin of a stolen car. The ability to put on this facade 
is said to be a way for special education teachers to get their pupils across the 
line separating the special education classroom from the regular one and to 
ensure that the regular teachers they send their pupils to on placement do not 
spot the “deception” entailed. During another field research, a special educa- 
tion teacher talked about the relief she felt when the regular teacher assessed 
the placement of one of her pupils (described as hyperactive and unpredicta- 
ble); she expressed her surprise, saying that “one couldn’t tell he was a special 
education student”. Boundary crossing had been successful. 

Is it possible for pupils to escape this selection process? Do they enjoy any 
leeway? The following field diary excerpt partly answers these questions based 
on the situation of one pupil, Esmeralda, who tried to outsmart the school 
prognosis and “go it alone”. 


The example of Esmeralda: The irony of autonomy 


I meet Esmeralda in October 2019; she attends a “lieu Ressource” (dis- 
positif in which students, alone or in pairs, leave the regular classroom to 
attend French or math classes with a special education teacher). She tells 
me about her background. Esmeralda was born in Portugal and arrived in 
Switzerland at the age of nine, without speaking any French. She went to 
intensive French classes for the first two years, but then difficulties in oral 
comprehension were detected. Esmeralda attended speech therapy for 
one year (when in 7th grade). Due to her academic difficulties and poor 
grades, she received specialized tutoring from the 9th grade onward. She 
tells me that it was complicated for her parents to accept the assistance of 
a special education teacher, “they wanted me to be normal”. After high 
school, she would like to be a hairdresser (she was convinced by a trainee- 
ship at a hairdresser’s) but would rather become a medical assistant. 

At recess, her special education teacher, Ms. Chappuis, completes her 
profile with more information. According to the education department 
official who “panicked” when she saw Esmeralda’s report card (according 
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to her file, she suffers from a “massive” language disorder also called dys- 
phasia), she should have been referred to a special institution or received 
100% specialized teaching. Ms. Chappuis insisted that she remain in the 
regular classroom with tutoring. As there was no room in the institution 
anyway, she was placed on the waiting list. A game of “ping-pong” to 
establish a diagnosis ensued between the psychologists and the speech 
therapists; they lost a great deal of time trying to detect her language 
“disorders”. With this in mind, the teacher requested that the school grant 
her an extension to give her a chance to catch up. According to everyone 
at the school (teachers, administration, school counsellor), Esmeralda will 
continue her post-compulsory education in transitional dispositifs for 
young people with difficulties, such as supervised training in sheltered 
workshops. At school, all are thus waiting for her to finish her education. 
However, Esmeralda would like to be a medical assistant (this, according 
to her teacher, makes the teachers and the guidance counselor smile, 
because “no one would bet anything on her”). 

In the spring of 2020, Ms. Chappuis contacted me again and told me 
that Esmeralda, without telling anyone, was likely to have landed an 
apprenticeship as a pharmacy assistant. During a traineeship there, the 
pharmacist found that she understood things and learned very quickly. On 
the manager’s advice, she contacted the vocational officer”? about her 
problems at school and her poor results. The commissioner told her that 
they would arrange to get funding from the disability insurance company 
so that she could complete her training. 


(Excerpt from field diary) 


Due to the school’s passivity and defeatist discourse, Esmeralda adopted a strat- 
egy of reappropriation of her life (Goffman, 1968) by ignoring the school’s 
predictions that she was slated to fail. By doing so, she showed that she no 
longer expected anything from school and that she could manage on her own. 
This type of strategy (using one’s network, taking personal steps, asking for 
help) is more common in families endowed with more cultural capital (Ruiz & 
Goastellec, 2016) and is less common among pupils who find themselves at the 
end of their schooling stint in special education. According to Ms. Chappuis, 
the teachers, deans, and specialists were all surprised to learn that Esmeralda 
had taken those steps on her own. When the dean learned of Esmeralda’s train- 
ing plans, she smiled and told Ms. Chappuis that she would be no more than 
“a nice green plant in the pharmacy”.'? The surprise of the school protagonists 
was due to the pupil’s supposedly poor cognitive and organizational abilities 
(she was diagnosed with massive dysphasia and doomed to remain in a special- 
ized institution), and also caused by questions of legitimacy and by the daring 
that the pupil had demonstrated in asking by herself, without the school’s 
approval, for support from various authorities (disability insurance, vocational 
officer) and for applying in a company (the pharmacy) which was not previously 
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known to her. In this way, she thwarted all predictions about her (Delay, 2020): 
a girl of foreign origin, from a working-class family and in a special education 
dispositif does not take such initiatives. 

The surprise (and cynicism) of the school protagonists in the face of 
Esmeralda’s endeavour are interesting. The reaction betrays a certain paradox 
on the part of the school in its propensity to assess (and sanction) students on 
the criterion of autonomy, to make it a central reference in the education of 
students, as well as a sign of deviance (see Merl in this book) and at the same 
time to find surprising and even illegitimate the very actions revealing the qual- 
ities that the school expects from its students: responsibility, resilience, tenacity, 
maturity, projection into the future, motivation and a great deal of autonomy. 

In the end, Esmeralda’s “heroic” commitment did not have a positive out- 
come. I met her again a few weeks later. She told me that a few days before 
signing the apprenticeship contract, her employers (in the pharmacy) feared 
that she would not pass the theoretical courses and fail her first year. She then 
enrolled in a transitional dispositif meant to ease her into the professional world. 
In view of her “school record” (Payet, 1995), she was placed in a special class 
where special education teachers reinforced her basic skills and where voca- 
tional counsellors helped her find an apprenticeship and coached her to draw 
up a “realistic” career plan (Delay, 2020). 

In the light of Esmeralda’s situation, it seems difficult for students to escape 
the grip and control exercised by the school institution through such mecha- 
nisms. This story reveals institutional procedures that may be described as insid- 
ious, straddling both a “tragic” and “ironic” side, so much so that “the education 
deployed by public institutions would continue to rhyme with domination” 
(Laforgue, 2019). 


Conclusion: School control and the dual constraint of special 
education 


This chapter highlights the effects that an inclusive school reform may have on 
special education pupils when it comes to reintegrating them into mainstream 
schooling. Such reintegration is not a given; it is conditioned by the acquisi- 
tion of academic skills and, above all, behavioural ones. The status of these 
students reveals a double constraint: they have, because of their diagnosis and 
their school career, the status of “handicapped” pupil with its attendant social 
stigmas, and at the same time, they are forced to play the role of normal pupils 
by being subjected to the norms of the ordinary class. This situation consti- 
tutes a twofold challenge for special education students, as was the case for 
Sylvain and Esmeralda. 

This new phenomenon consisting in selecting pupils in special education 
environments involves the formal or informal setting up of objectives to deter- 
mine who can study in a regular class and who cannot. This selection system 
highlights an important paradox: while the school seeks to make students 
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autonomous, it is not ready to “let go” of them. We have seen with the story 
of Esmeralda that the school is not prepared to deal with a special education 
student going it alone and taking responsibility for her own destiny. Her 
demonstration of autonomy was considered to be illegitimate by the school 
institution. In recent years, the introduction of tutoring strategies and tools 
for monitoring pupils (such as case management or individual coaching) has 
largely permeated school policies. Although this support strategy allows polit- 
ical authorities to leave no young person without a solution — an honourable 
policy if ever there was one — it has become very difficult for children and 
young people to forgo the monitoring of their decisions. There are many 
other ways for young people and families to do things independently from 
institutions and to bypass school policies. Some parents endowed with a cer- 
tain amount of social and financial capital decide to take their children out of 
regular schools and put them in private schools.'* Other families mobilize their 
“network” of acquaintances to find alternative paths to professional training, 
and still others decide to return to their country of origin in the face of aca- 
demic failure and the narrowing down of possibilities. 

We saw in Sylvain’s situation that although the required autonomy could be 
qualified as a “facade”, it appeared to be a determining and normative criterion 
for the continuation of his school career. We also saw in Esmeralda’s situation that 
the injunctions to autonomy were paradoxically counterbalanced by a permanent 
control and monitoring of the students and young people that can be described 
as the “hold” of the systems and institutions. This control over individuals — 
which goes beyond the perimeter of the school — led some sociologists to use the 
term “total institution” used by Erving Goffman (1961) to highlight the restric- 
tion of freedom and the hold that institutions exercise over individuals. Such is 
the case, for example, of sociologist Hugo Dupont (2021) who noted a recent 
reconfiguration in the way children and young people with disabilities are sup- 
ported by institutions. He proposes the term “total support” to qualify a 


new institutional form that has managed to preserve its normative ambi- 
tion. The word “support” allows us to acknowledge the change in institu- 
tional form by taking into account the fact that social concern for vulnerable 
people has led to individualized support, along with a form of horizontali- 
zation due to the breakdown of the services dedicated to them. 


(p. 190) 


Thus, the following observation is increasingly valid: the most vulnerable pupils 
and young people on the academic and social level are sooner or later reclaimed 
by the institutions through new coaching dispositifs (Oller, 2020) or profes- 
sional and social integration dispositifsin which special education teachers, social 
workers, and coaches “(re)teach” them to develop a realistic life project and to 
take responsibility for their own lives: their autonomy is in safe custody. 
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Notes 


1 


2 


10 


11 


12 


13 


This chapter, including the original citations in French, was translated by Elisabeth 
Lamothe. 

The canton of Vaud is a French-speaking canton with 90,582 students at the start 
of the 2019-2020 school year for a general population of 815,300. Both in terms 
of size and number of inhabitants, the Canton of Vaud is one of the largest in 
Switzerland. 

The Canton of Vaud has long been amongst those practicing early student selection 
into separate study tracks (in 2000, 6% of the pupils were enrolled in a special class 
or institution). It also practices early selection at the age of 11-12 by directing stu- 
dents into separate study courses at the beginning of compulsory secondary school. 
Gymnase corresponds to the upper secondary school level (15-18 years old). It is 
the equivalent of the Lycée in France, the American High School or the end of the 
Secondary School in the UK. 

In Switzerland, a large proportion of young people (nearly two-thirds) enrol in a 
vocational training program called “apprentissage” (apprenticeship) after complet- 
ing compulsory school. Apprentices are employed for two or three years by a pri- 
vate company or institution and are trained by apprenticeship instructors while 
taking classes at a vocational school. 
https://www.vd.ch/themes/formation/pedagogie-specialisee /institutions-et- 
ecoles-specialisees /. 

The schoolchildren who are being considered for placement in a regular classroom 
usually spend a week or two in a class where there is a place for them and, if possi- 
ble, where the teacher is willing to have them and is supportive (special education 
teachers often keep an informal list of classes where they can place students and 
where they cannot). At the end of the stint, the host teacher produces his assess- 
ment of the experience and gives prior notice as to whether or not the student 
should be reintegrated. 

All names are pseudonyms. 

French sociologist Hugo Dupont (2021) observed the same phenomena when 
conducting research and noted the existence of similar selection criteria: “Behavior, 
concentration, autonomy and sociability are scrutinized and become the criteria 
used to assess the legitimacy of the pupil’s presence in class, [...] with academic level 
ranking second only” (p. 134). 

These orientation criteria are described in the literature, e.g., Gremion-Bucher, 
2012. 

In the case of some hyperactive pupils, medication becomes a crucial issue in order 
to avoid crisis situations or excitement, especially during the placement. On two 
occasions in my fieldwork, special education teachers called the parents of pupils 
diagnosed with ADHD (attention deficit hyperactivity disorder) to ensure that they 
would take their medication before and during the placement. 

For each training period, there is a professional commissioner (a professional in the 
trade) responsible for monitoring the training given to apprentices and the working 
conditions in the companies. 

The dean made a pun on two French expressions based on the word “plant”. She 
refers to Esmeralda as both a “belle plante”, i.e., a beautiful girl, and a “plante verte” 
(green plant), which is another French expression referring to an idle, useless person 
who is at most a decorative “item”. Special education students are sometimes 
referred to in this way. For example, in one school I visited during my research, a 
special class was informally referred to by the teachers as “la classe des plantes 
vertes” (the class for green plants) or “la classe des légumes” (the class for vegeta- 
bles) in reference to the students’ presumed low intellectual potential. 
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14 The Canton of Vaud is characterized by the high rate of students enrolled in private 
schools (7.7% for the canton of Vaud in 2020 compared to an average of 4.6% for 
Switzerland at large). Such numbers are conditioned by the existence of a signifi- 
cant number of international schools and private boarding schools. Nevertheless, 
the rate of enrolment in private schools remains relatively marginal compared to 
other countries (for example, the European Union average is 15%). 
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ON THE NORM OF INDIVIDUAL 
AUTONOMY IN SCHOOL 


Thorsten Merl 


Introduction 


The philosophical idea of individual autonomy — understood as “the idea of 
self-determination or self-government” (Mackenzie & Stoljar 2000a, p. 5) - is 
not only a central aim for the school system, but it also constitutes the core of 
the concept of “Bildung”. It thus heavily influences educational practices and 
can hardly be overestimated in its normative significance for how we think 
about pedagogy. The idea of self-governing subjects not only functions as an 
aim, but it also operates as a means of learning, specifically organizing learning 
in schools. By aiming at self-governing subjects and organizing education in 
school along this norm, it can theoretically be stated that pupils are constantly 
addressed as pupils who are, have to, or at least should be able to govern them- 
selves. It is the research interest of this chapter to empirically analyse these 
performed expectations of individual autonomous pupils and their conse- 
quences in German secondary schools that consider themselves as inclusive. 
The focus on inclusive classes leads the research interest to analyse and scruti- 
nize not only the expectation of individual autonomy but also to analyse its 
relation to disability in such classes. 

The present analyses are based on the empirical data and key findings of a 
finalized ethnography of inclusive classes in Germany. While in earlier publica- 
tions I focused on teachers’ differentiation practices and how the said practices 
(re-)produce who is considered as sufficiently vs. insufficiently able (see Merl 
2019, 2021), this chapter uses the existing evidence as a starting point for 
further reflections regarding the role that the concept of individual autonomy 
plays in these school classes’ practices. 
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I will therefore (1) give a summary of the underlying poststructuralist and 
practice theories and Studies in Ableism that allow us to conceptualize individ- 
ual autonomy as a specific ability expectation that is constitutively dependent 
on the notion of disability. I will then (2) relate this to the German school 
system and the meaning of inclusion in this system. After presenting briefly (3) 
the methodology of my ethnographic research, I will sum up some key find- 
ings that build the basis for (4) analysing how and to what extent individual 
autonomy can be understood as an implicit norm and (5) what is done to 
maintain this norm, although every day it becomes obvious that this norm 
does not suit all pupils in the class. The chapter concludes (6) by relating 
inclusion and autonomy as conflicting standards. 


Autonomy and dis/ability: Theoretical foundations 


Practice theories and poststructuralist theories build the theoretical basis for 
the present study (Schatzki 1996; Schatzki, Knorr-Cetina & Savigny 2001; 
Reckwitz 2016a; Butler 1997a, 1997b, 2011; Laclau & Mouffe 2001). They 
allow us to understand social practices as the place where (a given) social order 
and meanings are produced: “Social orders are thus the arrangements of peo- 
ple, artifacts, organisms, and things through and amid which social life tran- 
spires, in which these entities relate, occupy positions, and possess meanings” 
(Schatzki 2002, p. 22). I understand positions - i.e., “where an entity fits in a 
nexus” (ibid. p. 19) - in those social orders as relational positions that obtain 
their meaning “not positively, in terms of their content, but negatively by 
contrast with other items. ... What characterizes each most exactly is being 
whatever the others are not” (Saussure 1983, p. 161). 

This relational perspective is also essential for theoretical perspectives in 
Disability Studies and Studies in Ableism (Waldschmidt 2007; Campbell 2009; 
Watson, Roulstone & Thomas 2012; Goodley 2014, 2016) that, amongst 
others, posit a constitutive relation between the concepts of autonomy, ability, 
and disability. The theoretical standpoint of this chapter thus requires us to 
understand and analyse performed doings, sayings, and their material relations 
as situated differences and positions that relationally produce meaning; i.e., 
produce someone and something as someone and something specific. Such a 
relational perspective on the emergence of meaning is at the same time a cri- 
tique of ontological claims that situate the meaning of entities in itself rather 
than in relational positions that emerge from temporarily unfolding practices. 

In opposition to structuralist theory, poststructuralist theories argue that 
the orders of differences are not fixed but are potentially subject to constant 
changes. Poststructuralist theories thus raise awareness about the openness of 
meaning and allow us to understand the fixation of discourses — e.g., by natu- 
ralizing differences — as constitutively fragile (Derrida 2001). This does not 
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imply that social orders and discourses do constantly change; whether they 
change or persist is rather an empirical question. 

Furthermore, poststructuralist theories provide a deeper understanding of 
the role discourses play in shaping social practices, social orders, and subject 
positions within these orders. Regarding the theoretical reflections of Reckwitz 
(2016b) discourses and practices are not different empirical entities. Discourses 
are also practices, i.e., discursive practices. The difference between practices 
and discursive practices lies in the epistemological interest: discourses, under- 
stood as “regimes of signification” (ibid. p. 53), reflect orders of representation. 
Discursive practices thus are “practices of representation, that is, practices in 
which objects, subjects, contexts are represented in a particular, regulated way 
and are first produced in this representation as specific, meaningful entities” 
(ibid. p. 62, my translation). 

Discourses constitute objects as specific objects; they structure how and as 
what entities can be perceived. At the same time, “every object is constituted as 
an object of discourse, insofar as no object is given outside every discursive 
condition of emergence” (Laclau & Mouffe 2001, p. 107). In this perspective, 
subjects also are understood as entities that emerge from performative practices 
that are influenced by discourses. “Being” a subject is thus the result of a pro- 
cess of subjectivation, which 


denotes both the becoming of the subject and the process of subjection [...] 
Such subjection is a kind of power that not only unilaterally acts on a given 
individual as a form of domination, but also activates or forms the subject. 
Hence, subjection is neither simply the domination of a subject nor its pro- 
duction, but designates a certain kind of restriction in production. 

(Butler 1997b, pp. 83-84) 


If we relate this concept of subjectivation to the common understanding of 
autonomy (i.e., someone who is an independent, self-governing individual, see 
Christman 2020), it becomes clear that the notion of independent subjects 
ignores that individuals only become subjects by processes of subjection. 
Depending on these processes — and therefore on the recognition of others — 
implies not being independent. 

Butler, therefore, argues for a different understanding of autonomy as a 
result of processes of subjectivation. As Butler puts it, “[OJne inhabits the 
figure of autonomy only by becoming subjected to a power, a subjection 
which implies a radical dependency” (Butler 1997b, p. 83). Autonomous 
agency thus is a certain way of living in the world; a subject must be enabled 
to live in this way. So, in contrast to the common understanding and critique 
of individualized concepts of autonomy, sociologically informed theoretical 
perspectives argue for a concept of “relational autonomy” (see Mackenzie & 
Stoljar 2000b; Oshana 2015). Those socio-relational approaches to autonomy 
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are premised on the shared “conviction that persons are socially embedded, 
and that agents’ identities are formed within the context of social relationships 
and shaped by a complex of intersecting social determinants” (Mackenzie & 
Stoljar 2000a, p. 4). 

One can therefore argue that assumptions, claims, or expectations of indi- 
vidually sovereign subjects “must consequently be grounded in a kind of (self-) 
deception” (Geipel & Mecheril 2014, p. 41, my translation): claims of individ- 
ually sovereign subjects inevitably suppress constitutive dependencies to stage 
oneself as individually autonomous. As Butler (2004, p. 77) argues, autonomy 
rather “is a socially conditioned way of living in the world”. This perspective 
on the necessity to reject dependencies in order to maintain the possibility to 
believe in individual autonomy influences my further analysis. I will recall it 
specifically when showing how the delusion of autonomy is maintained in the 
practices of the schools observed. 

As I stated earlier, meanings of entities arise from their relational position in 
a (discursive) order. One constitutive relation of differences for establishing 
and maintaining the notion of individual autonomy is the concept of dis/ 
ability. “Since the late 1300s, ‘ability’ has signified a quality in a person that 
makes an action possible; in turn, someone who can execute an expected range 
of actions is able-bodied” (Campbell 2015, p. 46). Disability stands in a neg- 
ative deviating relation to those expected abilities; it is understood “as a dimin- 
ished state of being human” (Campbell 2009, p. 5). From the perspective of 
the Studies in Ableism, being able amongst others implies the notion of a 
“human (adult) subject [that] is assumed to be an independent centre of 
self-consciousness, who holds autonomy” (Campbell 2012, p. 213). Thus, a 
central “claim in disability studies reformulation is that ‘autonomy’ is itself 
[...] saturated with ableist norms” (Braswell 2011, cha. 6). It comes therefore 
as no surprise that accounts of “autonomy within liberal philosophy [...] have 
excluded people with intellectual disability from moral and political theories by 
denying their capacity for individual autonomy, seen as a chief marker of moral 
personhood” (Davy 2015, p. 132). Such an exclusion of those not fitting into 
the norm of individual autonomy is not a coincidence; it is necessary to main- 
tain the notion of individual autonomy itself. For this notion, it is necessary to 
differentiate between people with and without intellectual disability and to 
exclude the former. Otherwise, we would have to admit that people aren’t 
simply independent. This perspective not only relates the concept of individual 
autonomy to disability but also relates it to ability expectations. 

Because it is discourses — and not just individual attitudes — that shape what 
counts as being able-bodied, it is important to understand this norm as socially 
established. What behaviour is perceived as an expression of ability or disability 
is socially established and precisely not an individual decision. This does not 
mean that such social norms can’t change; it only implies that it is not possible 
to individually change them. 
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To recap: a notion of individual autonomy implies specific, socially estab- 
lished expectations of ability. Because these expectations hide constitutive 
dependencies and thus question the idea of autonomy, they can only be main- 
tained if one hides these dependencies. We can understand this as a necessary 
delusion to maintain the idea of autonomy. Only if we downplay dependencies 
and thus deceive ourselves (and others) can we conceive ofindividuals as being 
autonomous. One aspect of this delusion can be found in the common under- 
standing of abilities themselves as “a quality in a person” (Campbell 2015, 
p- 46) because it is not self-evident that the entity abilities relate to is a person 
(see Buchner, Pfahl, & Traue 2015). It could just as well be a collective entity 
that is perceived as able to make an action possible. Perceiving abilities only as 
individual abilities tends to suppress dependencies and thus consolidates 
notions of individuals as autonomous subjects. 


Dis/ability and inclusion in the German school system 


I will now put the previous theoretical thoughts in relation to the German 
school system and to its self-presentation as an inclusive school system. As is 
the case for many school systems worldwide, the German school system also 
distinguishes between general education schools and special education schools; 
while the former is designated in principle for all (sic!) pupils, the latter is des- 
ignated for pupils with special educational needs. This differentiation is funda- 
mentally based upon the individual and binary distinction between ability vs. 
disability (see Dederich 2009). This becomes clear in the fact that special edu- 
cation needs are constitutively based on categories of disability (see Sturm 
2016, p. 108) and that the constitution of a “special education” system is his- 
torically based on the concept of disability (see Dederich 2009, p. 18). 
Furthermore, the wording (general vs. special as well as ability vs. disability) 
already indicates that we are dealing with a binary differentiation establishing a 
general norm and a deviation from this norm. 

Being an individually autonomous pupil is a central ability norm in school: 
if for instance one looks more closely at what is meant by the term “learning 
disability” the connection to the norm of individually autonomous subjects 
becomes apparent. Based on a reconstruction of the learning disability dis- 
course, Pfahl analyses that a learning disability is generally “conceived as a 
restricted capacity for autonomy inherent in the organism of the individual” 
(Pfahl 2011, p. 107, my translation). A learning disability is understood as a 
lack of “mastery over the mind and body” (Campbell 2012, 214) that is 
expected in schools; e.g., pupils are expected to be able to comprehensively 
control their own behaviour. So, the concept of learning disability not only 
depends on notions of individual autonomy as the underlying norm but is also 
commonly conceived as ontological. Of further interest here is the fact that a 
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learning disability is defined not only medically but equally pedagogically and 
psychologically (ibid. p. 22). This explains why it is a form of disability that 
does not exist at all outside of school because it only exists in relation to schools’ 
ability norms. What discursively is understood as (learning) disability is not 
only relevant for the formal status of pupils with special educational needs, but 
it also shapes what teachers expect from the able pupils and what behaviour or 
abilities they deem to be an expression of a learning disability. In other words, 
the learning disability discourse structures the perceptions and expectations of 
teachers regarding both pupils with and without special educational needs. 

Due to the ratification of the UN Convention on the Rights of Persons with 
Disabilities, in Germany, the federal school systems implemented structural 
changes to establish as the norm the joint education of pupils with and without 
special educational needs in general education schools. This was intended to 
meet the legal demand for an equal right of participation in the education 
system for all pupils at the level of structural regulations. However, the differ- 
entiation among pupils with and without special educational needs remains as 
it was before, and it also remains possible for those pupils with special educa- 
tional needs to attend special education schools, but it is now considered an 
exception that needs to be justified. The legal implementation of inclusion can 
therefore be understood as a change in school structure that in principle dis- 
penses with forms of external/structural differentiation while at the same time 
maintaining this differentiation among pupils. According to this, the school 
law interprets inclusion as the placement of pupils who are classified as disabled 
in the general education schools. 

The theoretical considerations have shown the constitutive relation between 
ability and disability and the understanding of learning disability as an expres- 
sion of limited individual autonomy. I will now empirically analyse which abil- 
ities are expected in the teaching practice and to what extent these ability 
expectations refer to a norm of the individually autonomous pupil subject. 
I will then ask how constructions of disability as a deviation emerge in consti- 
tutive relation to this norm and how this norm is maintained. With this focus 
on expected abilities in schools rather than on disability, my research is 
grounded in studies of ableism (Campbell 2012; Goodley 2014; Buchner, 
Pfahl & Traue 2015; Köbsell 2015; Meißner 2015). 


Becoming in/sufficiently able 


The underlying study is an educational ethnography (Breidenstein 2008; 
Breidenstein, Hirschauer, Kalthoff & Nieswand 2013; Tervooren, Engel, Göhlich, 
Miethe & Reh 2014), specifically praxeography! for which I conducted partici- 
pant observations in four school classes (grade 5 to 7) at three different secondary 
schools in North Rhine-Westphalia, Germany. I observed each class for four to six 
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months with one to two days of observation per week. There I focused on teacher- 
pupil interactions. Furthermore, I collected artefacts and participated in teachers’ 
meetings to understand how the teachers speak about their pupils outside the 
classroom. I recorded my observations in class with handwritten field notes. The 
teachers’ meetings were audio recorded. 

All schools, or at least all the observed classes, described themselves as 
inclusive, and furthermore, all schools teach pupils with and without special 
educational needs or disabilities. The four chosen schools are the result of 
the theoretical sampling research process in the Grounded-Theory- 
Methodology (see Clarke 2005).? This methodology permeates the entire 
research process. In addition, field notes that were especially rich in content 
have been analysed sequentially. For more details on the methodology, the 
research questions, and the heuristics of the study, I refer to other publica- 
tions (see Merl 2019, 2021). 

I will now summarize some key findings to build the basis for the then 
following analysis of autonomy as an underlying ability expectation (for more 
details see Merl 2019, 2021). In the inclusive classes, one differentiation 
among pupils could be observed in many different teachers’ practices: teachers 
differentiate how they regulate pupils’ (mis)behaviour along the distinction of 
whether a pupil is deemed sufficiently or insufficiently able in relation to the 
ability expectations. Those who are deemed able have to act accordingly, while 
those who are not may legitimately deviate. This can be exemplified by the 
following observation: 


During a class discussion on how to use the gas burner, Mr. Roland says: 
“Stop, stop a minute. Tom, can you do it or do you need a time out?” 
Tom: “Uh-uh, need a time-out”. Mr. Roland: “Well, then take it”. ... I 
hear a pupil utter a long, drawn-out “ey” and another pupil says rather 
more quietly: “I need a time-out, too”. Someone else: “Me too”. Mr. 
Roland says loudly “Shhhh. Andrea wanted to say something” and con- 
tinues the class discussion. Tom leaves the class in the meantime.’ 


This example shows how a teacher interrupts the class discussion to offer one 
pupil a time-out under the condition that he is no longer able to behave as 
expected — in other words: if he is insufficiently able to meet the required 
abilities for this specific teaching format. Other pupils who want to have a 
time-out as well are not allowed to take one because they are deemed to be 
sufficiently able by the teacher; however, this remains implicit. So, it can be 
summarized that teachers differentiate their regulations of pupils on the basis 
of attributed abilities. With precisely this everyday differentiation, teachers 
establish who is sufficiently able and who is insufficiently able to participate 
fully in the classes. The same logic of differentiation can be found not only in 
daily time-outs but in many different regulation practices in the classroom 
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(e.g., the seating arrangement; see Merl 2019). This is particularly relevant 
to show that it is a distinction that is performed generally by teachers in 
inclusive classes. 

Based on this analysis of the practices of differentiation between pupils 
being made dis-/abled (Merl 2019), it is of interest here to see which abilities 
are expected and expectable and thus what it means to be able in the first 
place. In other words: in differentiations, as in the previous examples, ability 
norms are also (re)produced in the form of universal, actual requirements. 


The implicit norm of autonomously acting subjects 


What are the underlying ability expectations in those teachers’ regulations of 
pupils’ behaviour? First of all, it is important to note that the expected abilities 
vary according to the format of teaching and may also vary depending on the 
teacher. Through their regulations, teachers demand those abilities that appear 
to be necessary for the creation and maintenance of order: being quiet, sitting 
still, listening, not allowing oneself to be distracted by others are such behav- 
ioural and thus ability requirements. As such, they refer to the implicit expec- 
tation that pupils are able to comprehensively and independently regulate 
themselves. In my observations, this expectation of ability was never made 
explicit. Instead, it is an implicit expectation that those abilities simply exist in 
principle, which is why I name this an implicit ability norm. 

If one furthermore considers that pupils who are deemed to be sufficiently 
able generally are sanctioned for their misbehaviour, another ability expecta- 
tion is revealed: only if someone is considered responsible for their misbe- 
haviour does it seem appropriate to sanction them for it. Thus, being 
sanctioned for misbehaviour implies not only the expected ability to self- 
regulate, but also the ability to take both the responsibility and the blame for 
one’s misbehaviour. 

These implicit expectations of comprehensive and individual self-regulation, 
as well as the ability to take responsibility, ultimately designate pupils as sovereign 
or autonomously acting subjects in principle. In other words, teachers’ regulations 
implicitly expect pupils to be individually autonomous subjects who are able to 
regulate themselves constantly. This implicit expectation needs to be understood 
as an ideal norm about which the teachers themselves would probably argue that 
it is unlikely to be ever attained completely by their pupils. Nevertheless, it is this 
ideal norm that orients the teachers’ regulation practices. 

It is important to stress here that individual autonomy as an expectation in 
principle is deeply rooted in socially established and acknowledged teaching 
formats and in state-mandated curricula. However, it remains contingent and 
thus could also change. A shift in expected abilities in schools would at the 
same time mean a shift in terms of how pupils are considered sufficiently or 
insufficiently able (see Wolbring & Yumakulov 2015). 
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Maintaining the norm 


Based on the previous analysis, I will now elaborate on how this norm of 
individual autonomy is maintained. 


Acknowledging and hiding external influences on abilities 


When teachers interpret why pupils are not able to fulfil some requirements, 
they identify family background as a reason, as the following examples demon- 
strate: in an ethnographic interview with one teacher, he explained to me that 
in his eyes, one pupil was not able to sit quietly in his chair and concentrate on 
his tasks (i.e., he is insufficiently able) because of his father’s heart attack a few 
wecks before. In another ethnographic interview, another teacher explained to 
me that the reason why one pupil often is not able to concentrate on the given 
tasks is that their parents would spend every weekend at a campsite, drinking 
a lot of alcohol and neglecting their child. Another explanation for insufficient 
abilities given to me was that the parents of one pupil were addicted to drugs 
when he was in the first years of his life. 

In all of these examples, the teachers’ knowledge about family backgrounds 
is not only used to explain a pupil’s insufficient abilities (and we can clearly see 
how social backgrounds here become relevant in the classroom) but also 
implies that teachers acknowledge that abilities can depend on external factors 
(i.e., factors over which a pupil has no control) and thus strictly speaking are 
not individual abilities. 

However, these external influences are in a way irrelevant at the moment 
of the situational assessment of insufficient abilities in the classroom. For 
what counts situationally is the question of whether someone can meet the 
requirements or not — regardless of whether this is due to external factors or 
not. At the moment of the teachers’ attribution of in/sufficient abilities, the 
generally acknowledged relevance of external influencing factors is thus situ- 
ationally disregarded again. I argue that this is necessary in order to maintain 
the norm of individual autonomy that constitutively relies on the idea of 
individual abilities.* 


Allowing deviation instead of questioning the expectation 


Another way of maintaining the norm of pupils who are able to comprehen- 
sively control their own behaviour as expected by the teachers and for the 
entire duration of the school day is by allowing deviations under the condition 
that those who deviate are deemed to be insufficiently able. This is exemplified 
by the teacher who offers Tom an additional time-out. Tom needs to agree 
that he can’t make it anymore and therefore needs to acknowledge that he is 
insufficiently able in order to be granted that additional time-out. Even though 
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the teacher offers this time-out and thus legitimizes it, it remains a deviation 
from the still existing ability norm. 

The central point here is that the norm of the individually capable subject 
can only be maintained at the cost of producing a deviation. If we look empir- 
ically at classroom practices, it becomes apparent that some of the pupils 
repeatedly fail to meet the requirements set by the teachers. It would therefore 
be quite conceivable to conclude from these repeatedly observable deviations 
that the “actual” requirements set by the teachers are inadequate because they 
cannot be met by everyone. The observed regulation practices proceed differ- 
ently. Teachers explain deviating activities by the fact that pupils are insuffi- 
ciently able. This functions as an explanation that locates the cause of the 
deviation individually in the pupils and thus not in the set requirements. The 
“actual” requirements and the norm of the ability for comprehensive self- 
regulation contained therein thus can remain unquestioned. 

So, through the construction of this deviation, it is possible to maintain the 
norm that pupils are basically able to control themselves entirely, even though 
it becomes clear in everyday classroom practices that the norm is inadequate 
insofar as it does not correspond to the existing abilities of all pupils. Here 
again, I argue that this enabling of deviation is a means of maintaining an indi- 
vidualistic norm of ability. 


Explaining ongoing deviations with disabilities 


While the former arguments explain how in concrete situations deviations are 
legitimized temporarily when pupils are deemed insufficiently able and how 
this allows schools to maintain ability norms, I also observed that some pupils 
were continually deemed to be insufficiently able and exempted from the 
requirements. 

Regardless of whether deviations are legitimized temporarily or continually, 
the function remains the same: by allowing deviation, teachers contribute to 
confirming ability expectations as a norm. But the temporality makes a differ- 
ence insofar as one might expect that pupils could learn to meet the expected 
abilities in school and thus become sufficiently able over time. In order to legit- 
imize an ability norm of individual autonomy even though teachers acknowl- 
edge that some pupils will also prospectively not be able to fulfil the schools’ 
ability expectations, some kind of differentiation becomes necessary. This is 
when disabilities come into play. Disabilities construct restricted individual 
autonomy as an ontological naturalized difference. Thus, disability categories 
allow for a one-sided, individualizing explanation of ongoing deviations — and 
thus allow us to not question the underlying norm itself. 

This shows that and how the concept of disability is a necessity in order to 
maintain the ability norm of a subject that is capable of acting autonomously. 
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Without the schools’ production of pupils with special educational needs, the 
ableist expectations would necessarily be understood as inappropriate because 
they simply do not suit every pupil. As Waldschmidt and Schneider (2007) argue, 


Obviously, the demarcation category disability is “needed”... to maintain cer- 
tain, culturally predetermined notions of corporeality and subjectivity. Above 
all, contemporary society needs this category as a deviation fact in order to be 
able to establish and secure something like “normality” in contrast. 

(Ibid. p. 10, my translation) 


Conclusions 


Based on the theoretical frameworks of practice theory and poststructuralism, 
the analyses and reflections of teachers’ regulations practices show that inclusive 
schools implicitly expect pupils to be able to constantly regulate themselves inde- 
pendently of others. This expectation points to an ableist norm of pupils as in 
principle sovereign or autonomously acting subjects. Based on theoretical perspec- 
tives of Disability Studies and especially Studies in Ableism, my empirical analy- 
ses show three ways by which this ideal of individual autonomy is maintained: by 
hiding external influences on abilities, by allowing deviation instead of question- 
ing the expectation, and by explaining ongoing deviations with disabilities. 

Overall, the analysis of the implicit norm shows that the implemented 
so-called inclusive education in schools — here understood as teaching pupils 
with and without special educational needs together in the regular school 
system — does not lead to a questioning of the ableist norm of individual 
autonomy. This norm persists even though teachers and schools claim to be 
inclusive. Furthermore, the school system’s logic to differentiate between able 
and disabled pupils — respectively to differentiate between those with and with- 
out special educational needs — as a means to maintain the ability norm of 
individual autonomy remains as it was in the former separated school system. 
What changed is where this differentiation takes place: it no longer takes place 
by separating pupils into different school types but by differentiating them 
within school classes in the general school system. 

One central aim of the concept of inclusive education is to enable compre- 
hensive participation for every pupil, regardless of their abilities. The analyses 
now demonstrate that so-called inclusive schools maintain individual auton- 
omy as an ability expectation, even though it follows from this that some pupils 
cannot continuously participate in the lessons. This shows that the norm of 
individual autonomy is and remains deeply established even in so-called inclu- 
sive schools. Even though an equal opportunity to comprehensively participate 
in the classroom is one of the main aims of inclusion, the ableist norm of 
individual autonomy obviously is superior to this norm of inclusion. 
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Notes 


1 Because the focus is not an ethnic group but practices (see Schmidt 2012). 

2 Initial field observations took place in parallel in two maximum-contrast schools: a 
gymnasium that was forced to establish inclusive classes and a secondary school, 
which has itself chosen to be an inclusive school. In the latter, two classes were 
observed one after another to get a minimal contrast. In a second phase, a private 
school (founded by parents of children with disabilities as an inclusive school) was 
observed as another maximum contrast. 

3 All names are pseudonyms. 

4 To prevent potential annoyance: I don’t argue that taking external factors as an 
influence on abilities into account is inadequate. I just argue that these influences 
are acknowledged and at the same time don’t lead to questioning the continuing 
norm of an autonomous subject. 
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THE (DE)CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
AUTONOMOUS LEARNER IN A 
DIGITALIZED SCHOOL WORLD 


Mario Steinberg and Yannick Schmid 


Introduction 


The current political and societal discourse on digitalization in education estab- 
lishes an intimate relationship between digitalized educational settings and the 
autonomous, self-directed learner (Grimaldi & Ball, 2021). This unverified 
assertion is reinforced by the fact that the “digital revolution” in education is 
supported by a multitude of political and economic interests (Williamson, 
2016, 2018; Ball, 2012; Münch, 2018). What all of the current discourses 
about digitalization in education have in common, however, is that they all 
anticipate — in different forms and shapes — the belief that digitalization is 
accompanied by fundamental disruptions in learning situations (Selwyn, 2013, 
2016; Ball, Junemann & Santori, 2017; Ball, 2017). Digital technologies allow 
one to personalize learning content and goals, and to use algorithms to adapt 
to individual learning trajectories (Selwyn, 2016). Therefore, the prediction of 
a “digital revolution in education” (Steinberg, 202 1a) is associated with a rad- 
ical individualization of learning. The prediction is that this revolution is asso- 
ciated with sophisticated techno-solutionists utopias which go hand in hand 
with the individualization of teaching as well as autonomous and self-directed 
learning (Peschitola, 2021). As Grimaldi and Ball (2021, p. 394) point out, 


Digital technologies are discursively constructed as the solution to the 
(re making of education as an effective means to address a vast and hetero- 
geneous array of social and economic challenges, such as the production of 
a high-quality human capital, the elimination of poor educational perfor- 
mance by students in disadvantaged areas, the education for the poor in late 
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developing societies, special needs education, and more generally the per- 
sonalisation of education. 
(Grimaldi & Ball, 2021, p. 394) 


This link between autonomous learning and digitalization in education is 
often routinely postulated without questioning any possible underlying impli- 
cations (Ball, 2016, p. 5). As Grimaldi and Ball (2021, p. 401) outline, educa- 
tional technology in practice can be continuously described along three 
principles that are discursively interconnected: 


¢ Modularization and the dissolution of the classroom unit to create the 
greatest possible individualized learning structure. 

¢ Neoliberal reorganization of learning through a radical shift towards indi- 
vidualization and self-direction. 

e Paradoxical regulation of freedom through technology. 


The common assumption is that by shaping the learning processes individually 
and in a self-organized manner, there is a chance of overcoming the “old 
school” system by “[...] delivering personalized, flexible and customized 
learning experiences” (Grimaldi & Ball, 2021, p. 395). With the help of digital 
tools, it seems possible to quickly assign tasks individually and to align them to 
a previously (algorithmically) measured learning level. This hegemonic dis- 
course is meant to persuade teachers and principals to invest in digital learning 
technologies (Convery, 2009, p. 26).! 

The recent works of critical scholars exploring digital technologies in edu- 
cation from a sociological point of view mainly focus on educational govern- 
ance (Williamson, 2020a, 2020b, 2021; Hartong, 2019), on moral and 
philosophical questions (Selwyn, 2019; Williamson, 2020b; Lupton & 
Williamson, 2017), on their implications in the policy of educational institu- 
tions (Macgilchrist, 2019, 2021), or the emergence of new private actors and 
online learning platforms (Förschler et al, 2021). Current pedagogical 
research on the use of digital media in schools is mainly concerned with the 
development of and the improvement of pupils’ learning process by digital 
devices (for a brief study overview, see Steinberg, 2021a, p. 111). These stud- 
ies insufficiently take into account the transformational aspects that digital 
media have on classroom activities from an “actor-centred” micro-sociological 
point of view.’ From this perspective, little attention has been paid so far to the 
question of how and whether digitalization* becomes part of daily school life 
and how school actors deal with the discursive demands of digitalization. What 
remains largely overlooked is thinking about how the figure of the digitally 
mediated autonomous learner is translated into everyday practices and whether 
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the relationship between the teacher and the pupil is reshaped by the hegemo- 
nial discourse about autonomous learning in digital education. 

With this contribution, we intend to show how different actors position 
themselves as regards the use of digital media in schools and how they deal with 
and interpret the figure of the “autonomous learner” in their everyday (school) 
practice. Theoretically, the analysis is informed by a strand of French pragmatic 
sociology called sociology of conventions (Boltanski & Thévenot, 2007; Boltanski 
& Chiapello, 2003; Leemann & Imdorf, 2019). This theoretical framework is 
based on the assumption that social situations are fundamentally contingent, 
which means that actors cannot anticipate either the consequences of their 
actions or the expectations of their counterparts with certainty. Accordingly, 
actors have to constantly justify their actions and decisions to themselves and 
others. By justifying their own standpoint and criticizing others, actors refer to 
one or more superordinate logics. These meta-principles are being defined as 
conventions (Diaz-Bone, 2011). Following this theoretical approach, digitaliza- 
tion and its promise of shaping and radically changing educational processes to 
steer them towards individual and autonomous learning can be seen as a situ- 
ation of testing — a “test of worth” (Leemann & Imdorf, 2019, p. 34) for 
digital tools in practice. From this theoretical perspective, we are interested in 
finding out what conventions different actors activate to justify their view on 
the digitalization of school education and how they relate the figure of auton- 
omous learner to it. In order to endow the empty signifier of digitalization in 
education with a life of its own, we will take a closer look at three 
stakeholders: 


e “Innovative”, technophile teachers 

e School principals 

e Teachers of a primary school, to explain - resorting to the sociology of 
conventions — how they deal with digitalization and the figure of the auton- 
omous learner in everyday practice. 


Discovering the autonomous learner from an actor’s perspective 


The empirical findings presented here are based on two case studies belonging 
to an ongoing research project (Steinberg, 2021b).* When presenting the 
results of the first case study, we discuss four teachers who place digitalization 
at the centre of their professional activities and who consider themselves, with 
their use of digital media in education, as being particularly “innovative”. By 
doing so, we analyse how these actors align their actions with the discourses 
on digitalization and autonomous learning outlined earlier. In the second case 
study, we show how actors from an elementary school in German-speaking 
Switzerland handle digital media and its related claims. The main focus of this 
case study lies in the question of if and how the increased use of digital media 
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impacts the justifications of everyday educational practice in the case of a pri- 
mary school in the German-speaking part of Switzerland. In doing so, we 
present the interview excerpts of two focus group interviews (Merton, 1990) 
with five teachers from this school, focusing on their usage of digital media in 
everyday school life. In addition, the three principals from the same school 
discussed the same issues in two focus group interviews. 

The collected data are analysed by using the Documentary Method follow- 
ing Ralf Bohnsack (2007, 2014). The goal of this methodical procedure is 
ultimately the reconstruction of the constructions of everyday life (Asbrand, 
2011, p. 3) The data analysis shows how these actors justify their use of digital 
means in their specific school context: while the “innovators” are engaged in 
the discourse on technological innovation and credit its high potential with 
the ability to change the way schools operate, with the help of digital technol- 
ogy, principals, as well as teachers from the second case study presented here, 
are rather sceptical of the promises related to technology — one could possibly 
argue that they assess the situation more pragmatically. 


The autonomous learner as part of a vision for a digitalized 
school of tomorrow 


Those four teachers we shall call “innovative” see themselves as a kind of 
avant-garde of the digital revolution in education. They belong to a category 
of (former) teachers who now work as freelance consultants for big tech com- 
panies, such as Apple, Google, or Microsoft. These actors organize themselves 
in networks, holding informal and regular (online) meetings in which they 
discuss digital innovations in education. They also offer in-service and contin- 
uing education for teachers in school practice. The following statement from 
a network in Switzerland adequately illustrates the intentions of these actors: 
“Informed by research, strategic thinking about the future, integral frame- 
works and participative design, we contribute to creating transformative shifts 
in education from a place of inspiration”.® In the following section, we give an 
insight into their justifications around the value of digital technologies and 
how they are related to the subject of self-directed digital learning. 

The four teachers that we interviewed aspire to fundamentally change edu- 
cation through the imposition of new digital technologies. Far beyond equip- 
ping schools with digital tools, they strive for a profound change in teaching 
and learning. The following statement comes from an actor who is, like the 
other interviewees, engaged in different programmes of private teacher train- 
ing. He formulates very clearly what others also said: 


For me, this electrification of education does not have much to do with 
digital change or digitality. What often happens now when I hear about 
tablet classes and such, what I often hear and observe now, is that people 
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say: “Yes, we now have to introduce digitalization in the school”. That 
means we buy the appropriate software and the blackboard is now also an 
e-board and so on. But what they do is actually the same. 

(Interview, innovator)’ 


Thus, for this actor, the implementation of digital tools without a change in the 
teaching and learning culture merely boils down to a process of translating the 
analogous “one-to-one” method onto the digital arena without thinking it 
along the lines of a cultural change. He describes this observation as follows: 


What was done before with pens and ink is now simply transferred one-to- 
one to electronic devices along with the hierarchy, the linearity in working 
and learning, the deterministic structure, that is precisely defined for every- 
one and a system and a system in which every student is treated equally. 
There is no change in assessment procedures, which consist in testing 
everyone at the same time in the same subject and according to the same 
methodology, and sometimes the attempt even backfires, and it is even 
more controlled, actually even more centralized. That’s just old school. 
That is the industrial age in my eyes. 

(Interview, innovator) 


From this point of view, digital tools are currently subordinated to the disci- 
plinary logic of a traditional classroom, treating unequal pupils in a synchro- 
nized space-time matrix, which may even strengthen centralism and control, 
by teachers having access to all their pupils’ screens in the classroom at the 
same time. Significant changes in school, according to this view, can only occur 
when pupils are no longer just lumped together via the same standardized 
method of teaching and with centralized tests, but when teachers take the 
individual student into account. Instead of reproducing traditional classroom 
practices with digital means, the interviewee suggests that digital tools should 
rather be used for a radical renewal of the classroom, transforming it into an 
open learning environment: 


And for me, education in the digital age has a lot to do with individualis- 
ation, has a lot to do with network structures, independence of learning 
from place and time, and that is simply supported by these electronic 
media. But it is not done with electronic media in and of itself. 
(Interview, innovator) 


The interviewee explicitly calls for opening up the classroom to allow pupils to 
connect to the outside world and use the network for learning. He also calls 
for opening up the space and time of learning. This is a process which can 
essentially be supported by digital tools. Following this future imagination, 
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pupils learn with the help of digital tools in a self-directed and autonomous 
way and in an open environment. This utopia drives innovators to strive for a 
better school. 

The interviewed “innovative” teachers are basically putting the same argu- 
ments forward: they are convinced that in a digitalized world, educational 
institutions are no longer preoccupied with selection and differentiation along 
the lines of performance but are supportive of the interests and needs of each 
individual pupil as they are digitally mediated. The narrative of these actors 
reflects the discourse on digitalization mentioned at the beginning of the 
chapter. In short, the vision of good digital practice is built in opposition to 
the dominant manner of teaching and the use of digital media in schools. The 
vision of good digital practice is then drawn in contrast to the criticized prac- 
tice. In the eyes of these actors, “true” digitalization in classrooms goes along 
with processes of individualization and increased autonomy for pupils. The 
main logic of these actors is to bring about innovation in education through a 
digital cultural change. 

From the perspective of the sociology of conventions, we call this reference 
point a “world of inspiration” (Boltanski & Thévenot, 2007, p. 222). The 
justification of the inspirational world means that these actors fully commit to 
achieving the mission and overarching vision of digitalization. It is related to 
enlightenment, which eludes any external scrutiny and stands only for itself 
(Boltanski & Thévenot, 2007, p. 222). Relying on an inspirational order of 
reference, actors break out of the familiar world and radically question the 
established norms and traditions (Boltanski & Thévenot, 2007, p. 225). The 
main tenets of this world are innovation, motivation, passion, and vocation. 

Important values are creativity, discovery, and dedication (Leemann & 
Imdorf, 2019, p. 10). The innovators have also identified that “true and 
good” digitalization — the existence of a “digital culture” in education — 
depends on fundamental disruptions in teaching and learning. Moreover, they 
claim that technology will deliver a solution to many fundamental social prob- 
lems, such as adapting learning content to individual talents and thereby cre- 
ating more educational equity (Nachtwey & Seidl, 2017, p. 20). These 
teachers criticize the inertia and persistence of school traditions that hinder the 
transformation toward a “true” digital culture in the classroom. 


Processing the figure of the autonomous learner in a digitalized 
school practice 


The data presented in the next two sections derives from group interviews 
with principals and teachers from a primary school in German-speaking 
Switzerland. The school was chosen because it claims to have fulfilled the 
requirements of the new curriculum with regard to digitalization. The 
research aimed at gaining insight into the possible divergence between the 
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demands of the curriculum and actual school practice. The school closures as 
a result of the COVID-19 pandemic prompted us to supplement interviews 
already conducted with another round of data collection after the schools 
reopened. The aim of this approach was to learn about the conventions the 
actors refer to and also to see whether the references were challenged by the 
Corona crisis or whether they remained stable.” The classrooms in that school 
have been equipped with a comprehensive digital infrastructure (white- 
boards /tablets) for about four years. Thus, the school can be viewed as rather 
experienced in handling digital media at the primary school level. In line with 
the revised curriculum, the concept of school digitalization demands that 
teachers resort to digital teaching and learning media in all school subjects. 
The school supports teachers via a short instruction period describing in rudi- 
mentary ways how teachers could use digital media in the classroom. However, 
as the interviewed actors reported, practical implementation is not further 
specified or controlled; rather, it is placed ultimately under the responsibility 
of each individual teacher to decide how to integrate digital tools into class- 
room practice. 


Principals’ reflections on self-directed learning in the digital age 


First, the state of digitalization in the school was discussed with those three 
principals who are responsible together for the administration, finance, and 
management of the ICT facilities. In the focus group discussion, our inter- 
viewees recalled how they started to implement the digital curriculum in coor- 
dination with the local administration. Although the local authority defined a 
financial framework, it provided no further specifications concerning the digi- 
tal setup of the school. Accordingly, the principals had considerable freedom 
in equipping the school with digital tools. However, for them, the installation 
of a digital infrastructure at the school was not — as they all emphasize it - an 
end in itself. Rather, they argue that digital technologies are only beneficial if 
they enhance teaching and learning. The principals consider that the way dig- 
ital learning technologies are used in school is not, as expected, involved in a 
fundamental transformation of teaching practice. They explain this by point- 
ing out that institutions such as schools are historically slow in implementing 
changes. This becomes obvious in the following statement, by which one of 
the interviewees reflects on the changes instigated by school closure during 
the COVID-19 pandemic: 


The school is always a dinosaur. If you implement something in school [...] 
then you can sit down calmly and wait for ten years [...]. And if others are 
naturally seven steps ahead of us in spirit, then this really is a digital revolu- 
tion in education. But for us, this is far from being a paradigm shift in pri- 
mary education, it is simply an aid to teaching. [...] So, there’s a gap [...] 
It’s not going to do that within two years, it’s going to take 20, 25 years, if 
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at all. However, there is a gap between demand and school practice. You 
can’t do that in two years, it will take 20, 25 years, if at all. 
(Interview, principals) 


The principal distinguishes school practice from external prescriptions and 
imagined (digital) futures: while digital technology is discursively constructed 
as disruptive learning technology, it is interpreted here as an “aid to teaching”. 
In this framework, technologies thus quickly lose their revolutionary charac- 
ter. It is striking that the principals’ discussion about digitalization should lead 
to an assessment of the development of self-directed learning at their school: 


Self-directed learning [...] needs a setting, which is created by the teacher 

that helps and prepares that and I believe we are only just beginning the 

process at our school. There we have a lot of potential to grow. 
(Interview, principals) 


The group discussion — which focuses on digitalization — is taken as a matter 
of course by the interviewees to reflect on the development of self-directed 
learning and the individualization of teaching. Despite the fact that they obvi- 
ously link digitalization to self-directed learning, the principals do not stress 
the way in which it is supported by digital tools, but highlight the idea that 
teachers are the essential means of initiation for self-directed learning. 
Moreover, they argue that self-managing competencies are always (in the dig- 
ital age, as well as in the analogue age) part of the repertoire of a good pupil: 


Because the competences which they have been learning belong less to the 
area of digital learning but more of the area of personal learning compe- 
tences: being organized, learning how to manage their time, to hand in 
tasks in due time, to search for help when they need it and there is no 
teacher around. 

(Interview, principals) 


The principals’ expectations towards improvement afforded by digital technol- 
ogies are less concerned with pupils learning to handle the technologies than 
with their competences to guide their learning process. Furthermore, they 
argue that in order to develop these competences, however, pupils need to rely 
on adequate teaching practices. One of the interviewed principals expressed it 
as follows: 


So, I think the relationship is what really counts in the end. No computer 
can make up for that. [...] In the end, and I think this is the crucial point, 
the teacher has to convey the learning content anyway and he still has to 
set goals and differentiate. [...] If the children like to learn, then it doesn’t 
really matter whether it is digital or something else. 

(Interview, principals) 
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The crucial point here is that the principals explicitly focus their argumentation 
on the development of self-competences, innovation in teaching, and didactics but at 
the same time — just as explicitly — deny the importance of the digital tools sup- 
porting this process. The statements, therefore, indicate that they value didactical 
individualization and self-managing competences more than its support through 
the use of digital tools. In this sense, the question of whether or not the figure of 
the autonomous learner is expressed through digital media is secondary for them. 

The principals’ focus on the teacher-pupil relationship can, with Boltanski 
and Thévenot (2007), be attributed to a domestic convention. When princi- 
pals emphasize the importance of the relationship between teacher and pupil 
in the elementary school setting, they measure the quality of pedagogical 
actions by values such as tradition, community, coexistence, trust, closeness 
(Imdorf & Leemann, 2019, p. 10). This dominant convention, however, is 
counteracted by the reference to a project-based polis (Boltanski & Chiapello, 
2003) in which the new spirit of capitalism manifests itself. According to this 
convention, actors possess greatness and the flexibility to adapt their behav- 
iour to changing situations (Boltanski & Chiapello, 2003, p. 466). This con- 
vention emerges from the principals’ emphasis on the importance of “personal 
learning competence” and is latent when they express the overall pedagogical 
goal of making self-directed learning possible (whether it is with or without 
the help of digital technologies). With this claim, school practice is implicitly 
justified with the preparation of flexibilization and subjectivation in (later) 
work relations (Münnich, 2017, p. 386).® It seems that principals formulate 
the same criticism of existing pedagogical practices as the innovators. They 
also seem to value the importance of self-managing competences for pupils. In 
contrast to the innovative teachers, the principals do not use justifications 
regarding the use of digital technologies to promote the autonomous learner. 
Rather, they criticize the fact that digital technologies are not supporting this 
process on their own and therewith relativize the usefulness of digital tools. 
Applying our theoretical perspective on the narration of the principals, the 
project-based polis is implicitly intertwined within a domestic world. Taking 
this argument further, one could argue that this is the implicit expression of 
the integration of a project-based polis into the domestic world that is estab- 
lished historically as a key logic in (primary) education (Derouet, 2019, 57). 
By doing so, the principals seem to integrate innovation into tradition. 


Control in the digitalized classroom setting 


After presenting the opinion of principals, we describe now how teachers who 
work at the same school use these digital tools on a daily basis and how they 
reflect on them. The group interview included both experienced and novice 
teachers; among them, some are self-proclaimed experts in the use of digital 
media and have a lot of technical knowledge, while others do not use digital 
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media as much and have only little technical knowledge. Our research interest 
was to analyse how practices are justified in the group of teachers. We first asked 
teachers to describe how they use digital technologies in their classrooms. 

The teachers report using digital technologies as devices supporting their 
teaching by using them so as to prevent disruptions and distractions in the 
classroom in an efficient and long-lasting manner. The dominant themes there- 
after were issues of control. The teachers discuss the supervision of pupils when 
they work with their tablets, compared to traditional classroom settings: 


Il: You also have that in class, even if you don’t have digital media [...]. 

12: You walk around and see what they are doing. 

13: Yes, that’s right. We are actually responsible for them, or to make sure 
that they don’t do things they are not allowed to do, so we have to 
control them. 

(Interview, teachers) 


The teachers legitimize their control of the pupils’ digital practices. This con- 
trol seems to be deeply inscribed in the functioning of schools, which does not 
actually change through the digitalization of classrooms. As the following 
short dialogue makes it obvious, teachers see paternalistic control as a means 
to lead the pupils to autonomy: 


15: We are actually responsible for them, to make sure that they don’t do 
stuff they are not allowed to do, so we have to control them. 
I4: Yes, autonomy has to be learned, [...], otherwise they are over- 
whelmed later on. 
(Interview, teachers) 


Even though teachers see a general need to control what pupils do, the digital 
classroom provides new ways of controlling pupils: 


Il: We have the classroom app where you can see who is doing what, i.e., 
which iPad is doing what. And my pupils don’t know yet how I see it, 
because I’ve never had to lock the iPads, but I’ve already heard from 
others where it’s happened; the reactions were quite interesting 
(laughs) 

I2: My pupils know that it’s me, but I think it’s great because it’s enough 
if I have my iPad on, I don’t even have to look at it, but even if I have 
it on, I always see when someone glances at me, then I always know 
they’re doing something they shouldn’t be doing. Then I quickly go 
and look at the classroom app (laughs) — and then the look is enough. 
You go: Mhm, mhm - and then it’s fine again. 

(Interview, teachers) 
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The teachers demonstrate how the mere option of a controlling gaze by the 
teacher via the tablet leads the pupils to adjust their behaviour. Digital surveil- 
lance in the digitalized classroom is a way to discipline the pupils without even 
being present. In the words of Foucault (2014, p. 224), the digital classroom 
setting thus becomes the “perfect disciplinary apparatus [...], the one that 
allowed a single gaze to see everything”. From a central observation point (the 
so-called master-tablet), the teacher can “record all activities, [...] perceive 
and judge all errors” (Foucault, 2014, p. 224, our translation). According to 
the interviewed teachers, classical sanctions (such as taking equipment away, 
or giving extra work as punishment, etc.) become largely superfluous in the 
digital classroom - the teacher’s disciplinary gaze (Foucault, 2014, p. 224) is 
sufficient to create an “efficient working climate” (teacher in group interview), 
as the interviewees unanimously point it out. From their standpoint, learning 
autonomy can only be achieved within boundaries set by the teachers and 
under their guidance. 

The presented analysis shows that for teachers, traditional school values do 
not lose their importance in the digital age. Lessons must be run as efficiently 
as possible, disruptions should be avoided or stopped as early as possible, and 
teachers should know and control what pupils do. The possibilities offered by 
digital teaching tools come in handy. Digital media and the demand for self-di- 
rected learning both result in a system of social control that integrates pupils 
into panoptic monitoring. Our analysis suggests that the figure of the autono- 
mous learner is given by these teachers only as much space as is compatible 
with established school norms. From a theoretical point of view, the inter- 
viewed teachers refer primarily to an “industrial convention” (Boltanski & 
Thévenot, 2007, p. 276), in which the traditional values of teaching, such as 
discipline, hierarchy, efficiency, are prominently emphasized (Boltanski & 
Thévenot, 2007, p. 278). The evaluation of the usefulness of new media and 
the figure of the autonomous learner in this convention are decisively based on 
productivity and efficiency. In this world, the social relations between teachers 
and pupils are characterized by hierarchical relationships and are organized, 
measurable, functional, and standardized (Boltanski & Thévenot, 2007, p. 
278). Therefore, digital technologies are used to stabilize this order. The fig- 
ure of the autonomous learner is exposed to these very norms, within which 
he has to move and perform - in a system of complete control by the teacher. 


Conclusion: The processing of the autonomous learner in a 
digitalized school world 


The three perspectives presented allow us to assume the analytical relations 
between digitalization and the figure of the autonomous learner. Our analysis 
suggests that the discourse which intimately connects the use of digital tools 
in the school setting to autonomous learning is not readily translated into 
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classroom practice and is interpreted differently by school actors. The self- 
proclaimed innovative teachers who were interviewed emphasize the value of 
digital technologies for disruptive change towards individualized teaching and 
self-directed learning. In their digital imaginary, learning outcomes are 
increased, and social problems are solved through digital educational technol- 
ogy. On the other hand, the principals of the primary school emphasize per- 
sonal learning competence as an essential attribute for any (successful) pupil — 
whether he works with digital tools or not. Referring to a project-based con- 
vention, principals emphasize the value of self-directed learning to foster the 
active, flexible, and responsible lifelong learner. However, their justifications 
make no explicit reference to educational technologies, but highlight the value 
of the personal relationship between teachers and pupils. Therewith they inte- 
grate a project-based polis into a domestic convention. 

Conversely, an industrial convention is the guiding logic of teachers in the 
same school. The teachers focus on the most efficient possible design of les- 
sons through technology. Their narrations are concerned with social control, 
and they transform the digital classroom into a panoptical coercive institution. 
It is reasonable to assume that schools are slow in transforming classroom 
practices (as the interviewed principals also suspected it).? Our conventional 
analysis undertaken in one school suggests one should be cautious about 
expecting a transformation of conventions towards a strong anchoring of the 
autonomous learner by digital tools. It seems to be well-established, histori- 
cally grounded conventions, not new media per se (as the discourse initially 
suggested it), which shape teaching practices. 

Interestingly, the teachers we approached integrate digital tools into con- 
ventional ways of teaching. To the extent that new media become part of the 
historically embedded set of conventions, it is possible that the discursively 
formulated claim — digital tools enable teachers to respond to each individual 
pupil and to promote autonomous learning — turns into something unex- 
pected; in the discussed example, it leads to increased panoptic control in the 
classroom. Overall, we see signs that strong conventional orientations define 
the way pupils are thought about by teachers. Digital technologies are then 
swallowed up and integrated by established dominating conventions working 
in schools. 


Notes 


1 In order to promote the vaunted benefits of digitalization and its contribution to 
the radical transformation of learning to teachers and school administrators, educa- 
tion fairs have established themselves in the international context (Player-Koro, 
Bergviken-Rensfeldt & Selwyn, 2018). 

2 However, there are few examples for ethnographic studies in a German-speaking 
context focusing on the development of media competences (Lange, 2020; Rode 
& Stern, 2017), sociological studies exploring media use in so-called tablet classes 
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(Steinberg, 2021a), critical studies exploring the opportunities afforded by digital 
media in schools (Silseth & Erstad, 2022), or studies empirically exploring the 
“learning lives” of pupils shaped by digital media (Erstad, 2012). 

3 The terms “digital”, “digitalization”, “digital media”, or “new media” are widely and 
simultaneously used in this chapter. This should in no way be misunderstood as 
analytical vagueness. Rather, it is a deliberate expression of the fact that the inten- 
tional content of these terms is not uniformly defined, neither for the interviewees 
nor in the documents studied; digitalization rather seems to take on the form of a 
“black box” in the empirical data studied. 

4 The main focus of this PhD project lies in the question of how the hegemonic social 

and political discourses around digitalization in education are reflected in everyday 

pedagogical practice — how actors in the multi-level system of education interpret 
them in their practice. In other words, how they become effective and how actors 
themselves shape the discourse of digitalization in education. We gratefully acknowl- 
edge the financial support from the OA-fund of the Zurich University of Teacher 

Education supporting this publication. 

https://educreators.net, 09.09.2021, our translation. 

The interviews were held in German and are translated by us. 

However, the conventions in the justifications remained constant in the reflections 

during this time (Steinberg & Schmid, 2020). This also points to the persistence of 

logics of justification in educational settings. 

8 By promoting the importance of self-directed learning for the pupils and didactical 
differentiation as a key task for the teachers, they also seem to refer to an anticipa- 
tion of the working world (Hangartner, Kaspar & Fankhauser, 2019), even in ele- 
mentary education. 

9 This has also already been shown for vocational education and training (Leemann, 
2019). 
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